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To Att PRESENT AND TO COME, GREETING. 
Know by these presents: 


Whereas in the establishment of any new Colony 
we particularly regard the Glory of God, by pro- 
curing the Salvation of its inhabitants, whether 
Indians, Savages or Negroes, all the slaves that 
may be in our Islands shall be baptised and in- 
structed in the Catholic, Apostolic and Roman 
religion, under penalty of exemplary punishment: 
First, We enjoin those inhabitants who shall pur- 
chase Negroes newly arrived that they shall advise, 
within a week at the latest, the Governor and In- 
tendant of the said Islands, who shall give the 
necessary orders to have them instructed and bap- 
tised within the fitting time; Second, We forbid 
all public exercise of other Religions, desiring that 
the Transgressors shall be punished as rebellious 
and disobedient to our Commandments. We pro- 
hibit all Assemblies to this effect, the which we 
declare to be illicit and seditious conventicles, sub- 
ject to the same penalty as shall be inflicted upon 
the Masters who shall permit or suffer them in 
respect of their Slaves. 

LOUIS XIV, by the Grace of God, King of 
Navarre and of France, 1665. (THE BLack 
Cope.) 


“Culture and Religion. No religion to be im- 
posed as compulsory, nor any particular form of 
intellectual culture. Liberty of conscience.” (THE 
NEGROES OF THE WoRLD, assembled in a Pan- 
African Congress, in Paris, 1919.) 


I 
ULYSSE AND I 


ULYSSE 


I 
THE COOK 
Sa: was the cook in my parents’ house at 


Saint-Pierre de la Réunion. I respected 

Ulysse, because he was a Kafhr, and the 
Kaffir is stronger and more vigorous than other 
negroes. I loved him even, preferring him to Oné- 
sime the coachman, who was a Malagasy, and to 
Léonore the laundress, an insolent mulattress; to 
say nothing of Babo, a half-witted buffoon of a 
Hindu, whom I would never allow to touch me with 
so much as the tips of his fingers. 

Ulysse carried his head high; a head as hard and 
round as a cannon-ball, with the wool closely shorn. 
His frizzled beard looked as though sprinkled with 
pepper, and his narrow forehead, by dint of fre- 
quent wrinkling, had acquired a sort of tattooed ap- 
pearance. His ears were short, and stood out like 
the handles of a crock; their sense of hearing was 
quick and accurate. He was anything but talkative; 
even with us he rarely troubled to reply when ad- 
dressed, and he hardly ever spoke to the other 
servants. Yet it seemed to us that we used to hear 
no one else; for he made such a noise when he cut 
up the meat on the wooden chopping-block, shouted 
so loudly to the dogs when he threw them the en- 
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trails of the chickens which he killed, and raised 
such a din when he split the firewood in the kitchen 
yard, that the people in the neighbouring houses, 
and even those some distance away, could follow 
all that he was doing. 

“T’ll break his head!” he used to say of the 
firewood. It was then especially that I liked to 
watch him. With his two bare feet he would get 
a thorough grip of the log with which he was deal- 
ing, and then, bending his body suddenly backwards 
like a bow, he would hew with such frantic energy 
that the hatchet fell with a sort of whispering hiss, 
and the wood, bitten to the quick, emitted a com- 
plaining squeal. . . . As he stooped to wrench the 
blade from the wood, his gold ear-rings quivered 
in his ears, teeth sharp as splinters of ivory flashed 
from his gums, and then, swinging the hatchet high 
above his head, he bent his body backwards for the 
next blow. And the Manilla ducks, awaiting the 
stroke with necks outstretched and open bills, fear- 
ful yet fascinated, responded to every crash by a 
volley of quacks... . 

Only very rarely did Ulysse leave the kitchen. 
When the smoke stifled him—his eyes never watered, 
though drops of sweat would start on his face— 
he would run to the door to get a breath of air. 
Then, fiercely returning to the hearth, he disap- 
peared in a cloud of smoke aiid steam, so dense that 
it was almost blue-black. 

We were all perfectly well aware that our Kaffir 
used the smoke as a defence, to prevent people 
from entering his kitchen. If any one did venture 
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into it he did not so much as grumble; but he furi- 
ously thrust into the fire the very greenest wood, 
the reek of which grips at a white man’s throat. 
Then, as though unwilling to work any longer, he 
would sit on a little bench, gazing sidelong at his 
row of big cooking-pots, that seemed to be threaded 
together over the flames. . . . At such times, if by 
anv mischance the turtles he was fattening were to 
crawl out over his feet— they were always wander- 
ing about the refuse—he would quickly lift them 
with his toes and fling them away into some sooty 
corner. 

Living animals were hateful to Ulysse; as though 
their very existence were an affront to his functions 
as cook. Notwithstanding the profit he might have 
derived from them, he had never been able to rear 
either rabbits or chickens: he could not resist, for 
more than two or three days, the temptation to kill 
them. At his own place he did not even fatten pigs; 
their continual grunts would have provoked him as 
continually to brandish his cutlass. . . . Cats, which 
are commonly so fond of cooks, disappeared with a 
leap when he approached. He had a particular dis- 
like of dogs, which sometimes, forgetting their dis- 
trust of him, would receive a brutal kick in the 
ribs, and howl as if he had broken one of their 
legs. Animals are on this earth to be killed: a 
dog, which could not Bg eaten, appeared to him a 
useless beast, and if, now and again, he looked 
at one with certain interest, it was only because 
he was thinking of giving it as a meal to the 
SarKS.icw 
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How feeble I used to feel beside him! Yet I 
always felt perfectly safe, and I could not hate him 
for his cruelty, for in our new countries the cooks 
have also to act as butchers: Ulysse, of course, had 
to have the courage of his profession! . . . Blood- 
thirsty: he might be, even to the point of eating no 
meat that was not raw, but he did not inspire me 
with a feeling of repulsion. I found myself rather 
attracted and fascinated by him; I felt an impulse 
to flatter him by timid remarks and compliments. 
After all, is not the cook in some sense the war- 
rior of the household, the last representative of the — 
ages of chase and slaughter? Looking at our jet- 
black Ulysse, I used to imagine him as having, in 
another life, speared and quartered the great wild 
beasts of Africa, and then I used to feel proud of 
our servant. And our Ulysse felt for me, too, 
something which, if it was not tenderness, was at 
least consideration; I was the only person who was 
never made to feel in the way on entering the 
kitchen. More than this, he would even call me 
thither! 

“Come quick, you! Your Kaffr is going to spill 
blood!” 

And he would thereupon joyfully squat on his 
heels, and turn up his blue trousers so that the ~ 
blood should spurt over his hairy shins rather than 
on his clothes. Lifting the handsome cockerel to the 
level of his eyes, he would caress it, and judge of 
its plumpness; then, laying it flat on the ground, 
he would clench his teeth and chop off its head... . 
Sometimes he released his hold for the pleasure of 
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seeing the bird, with its neck dripping blood, danc- 
ing blindly amidst the chips and splinters, while he 
sucked the clotted blood from his fingers. 

When Easter came round it was the turtle—fat- 
tened for the occasion—that had to be killed. 
Ulysse, concealing himself behind it, would offer 
the creature some green stuff; after a distrustful 
half-hour it would cautiously extend its flaccid neck, 
and he, catching its head unawares in a noose, would 
strangle it. Always before emptying the shell he 
would sit on it as on a stool, waving his arms with 
the grimaces of a negro sacrificer. 

“Stop it, Ulysse!” cried Léonore. ‘You're 
enough to give one a fright. You’re like a mur- 
‘derer!” 

But if Ulysse was brutal in his fashion of killing, 
he was positively gentle and affectionate in his man- 
ner of preparing his victims; and the art of the 
cook made one forget the barbarity of the slayer. 
... One had a feeling, too, that he must have 
chosen his calling because he was conscious of the 
need to assuage a kind of vengeful fury. 

“Not for all the gold in the world,” the garru- 
lous Léonore would often say, ‘would I marry a 
butcher like that!” 

We knew that Ulysse, having taken advice of 
none, had “hit on a bad wife.’”’ She was not a 
thief, nor yet a drunkard; nevertheless, for some 
reason that no one would explain to me, he was 
constantly obliged to beat her; and because for 
him the act of beating had, like love, its decencies, 
he used to wait until the night had come, and then, 
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binding Sylvie to the foot of the conjugal bed, he 
would “tame” her, basting her mercilessly with a 
strap. 
One day she disappeared. Had he killed her? ... 
Whatever the truth, he never spoke of her 
again; though he spoke, in broken phrases, fairly 
often of his son. 


II 
THE TRUANT 
Se was his name. Songor! The very 


word was enough to scare any one. 

Ulysse had sent him to the Mission school, 
but the intractable pupil repaid the good Brothers 
of the Mission by butting them in the stomach; 
and on being pursued he scattered and routed the 
troops of little niggers who tried to corner him, 
by hurling stones at them. Some negro children 
are born with a wonderful capacity for walking or 
swimming; others can climb like monkeys; while 
Songor, inheriting the clever ability of his Mozam- 
bique forebears, was cut out, as they say, for a 
stone-thrower. With a sharp-cornered lump of 
macadam, or a pebble from the river, he could 
always make sure of food by bringing down fruit 
or birds; what was more, he could defend himself, 
and in case of danger triumph, like a tatterde- 
malion David, over the Goliaths of all races... . 
The Brothers had to expel him. 

Léonore, without a word, took him to church, 
and the priest read the Gospel over him. In vain! 
The Devil was not ousted. On the very next day 
Songor, with a stone, broke the head of the Virgin 
of the Jubilee! 

In exasperation, Léonore went by night to see a 
sorcerer, who assured her that “the Demon would 
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stop growing in Songor” if his father would keep 
him for a fortnight on his knees, with a stone 
weighing half a hundredweight on his head. 

Ulysse would do nothing of the kind; he was 
furious, for he felt that he had been insulted. And 
he himself hastened to find the boy employment in 
a sugar-refinery. But there, alas! Songor learned 
to get drunk on fermented syrup, and to rifle the 
henroosts of the Indian coolies. 

He was doubtless not to blame for it, but the little 
Kaffir, who must have thought he was in Africa, 
could not bear the smell of the Malabaris; possibly 
because they are lazy and cowardly. He was for- 
ever ravaging their gardens, and stopping their 
carts, which were driven by old Ayas, whom he 
beat until they wept, their long womanish tresses 
falling over their shoulders. 

In the sunlight of the cane-fields or the shade of 
the orchards he prowled all day, far from the town, 
but he could not sleep elsewhere than in his father’s 
thatched hut. There he was certain to receive 
Ulysse’s corrections; yet he could not sleep away 
from his father. By day he was refractory to all 
advice; at night he was as quiet and docile as the 
best of sons! And Ulysse used to thrash him just 
as he had thrashed his wife. 

“Ulysse,” my mother would say to him, ‘‘a man 
ought not to make people think that he is heartless! 
If you go on ill-treating your child as though he 
were a beast, he will become as vicious as a wildcat, 
and will take to the woods for good. I think it is 
time you learned to control yourself!” 


THE TRUANT II 


He laughed at first, as though pitying the kindly 
weakness of this White; then, puckering his eyelids, 
he declared, with a sort of fanatical solemnity: 

““Must beat, Madame! Must beat meat to make 
good beefsteak!”’ 

Nevertheless, the use of strap, stick and cane 
merely made Songor more mischievous; and so that 
one spot should not suffer a worse beating than 
another he used to twist and dance about under the 
blows, shrieking and cowering in simulated pain. 
Ulysse finally detected the trick, and then became so 
brutal that Songor had perforce to run away. But 
for a month after that the boy surreptitiously re- 
turned in the evening, following his father along 
the footpaths as he went homeward from his work, 
and giving so little sign of his presence that the 
other might have thought him the shadow of a 
moving bough. . . . As soon as Ulysse had closed 
the door of his hut the truant peeped at him through 
the keyhole; and then, crouching in the garden, on 
the stone where the clothes were washed, he cried 
and cried, so softly that Ulysse thought it was one 
of those dogs whose plaintive howling may be heard 
from farm to farm. 

Sometimes the Kaffr felt a sudden desire to make 
sure that it was really a dog, and not his son; when 
quick as lightning he would open the door and set 
about the prodigal with a strap. Then he noticed 
that the poor little rogue, as a result of his wander- 
ing life, was growing thinner and thinner; never- 
theless, he only beat him the harder, with a super- 
stitious feeling that by basting his boy’s body he was 
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kneading and reshaping the malformed soul within 
it; and as night imbued this torture with a propi- 
tious mystery, the father bent himself implacably 
to the task of expelling from Songor’s body the evil 
spirit that was ravaging his flesh. 

And then, one night of a new moon, behold, there 
was no longer a boy who came whimpering: ‘“‘Papa! 
Papal” 

And for weeks Ulysse, dumfounded, could not be 
sure whether Songor, by watching the birds and 
beasts, had learned to follow a man without making 
his presence known, or whether he had really gone 
for good. . . . Songor was then fourteen years old. 

Ulysse was shocked. 

“You understand, Madame. I am a servant of 
the Whites, but my child must be my servant! He 
had no more right to run off to the marrons * than 
a woman to run away from her cabin!” 

“Perhaps,” Mama replied, “his mother is still 
keeping an eye on him. No doubt she came to 
fetch him. You must bide your time, and be kind 
and gentle as a father should. God will give you 
back your child!” 

Ulysse hoped that Songor might have joined one 
of those coasting vessels, with sails of gunny-sack- 
ing, that carry bags of sugar from one part of the 
island to another, or venture as far as Mauritius, 
and even to Madagascar, with cargoes of potatoes. 
For a year he believed that he had done so; and 


* An expression dating from the days when the black slaves, to 
avoid their labour, used to take to the woods and hills. They were 
known as esclaves marrons. 
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then one day a negress, who had just returned from 
a trip to Saint-Denis, the capital, came to see him. 
She swore to having seen a young Kaffir who had the 
“two-faced look” of Songor, carrying a basket of 
coral on the road. She had seen him from the 
window of the train, which had passed him in a 
breath. 

In the kitchen, Ulysse waited until all the servants 
were together. 

“Ola, you others!” he cried. ‘‘Songor has not, 
as I thought, gone to sea to have a look at the 
country of his grandpapa. He is on land, some- 
where round about Saint-Claude! Though for that 
matter, to-morrow, if the fancy takes him, he may 
be off to Saint-Rose!” 

Onésime, who had the deepest contempt for fre- 
quenters of the highway, unless they were coachmen, 
or at least carters, declared: 

“At that rate Songor’s a regular Wandering 
Jew!” 

“Wandering shoe—wandering shoe!’’ muttered 
Ulysse. “Don’t let him come shuffling in here, or 
I'll knock him silly!” 

And he broke two plates that day, hurling the 
fragments at the dogs. 

The following year Léonore ran up to him one 
day in the Quasimodo quarter. 

“Here, you, listen to this!” she said. ‘The 
others have told me they’ve arrested a young Kaffir 
at Salazie. He broke the head of a rich old White 


with a crowbar.” 
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“That’s bad,” said Ulysse, “but the old White 
ish Cmy papas 2.227 

“No, but the murderer may be your son!... 
Listen! The young Kaffir told the police that he 
does not know what’s become of his mammy. . 
and as for his papa, he would not say where he 
lived, because he had respect for himself, and was 
going to be guillotined publicly.” 

To this Ulysse turned a deaf ear, for Onésime’s 
brother-in-law, who had been to the races at Saint- 
Denis, had, fortunately, only just told him that he 
had seen Songor, in the uniform of the infantry, 
marching with other soldiers to the Hippodrome; 
and Ulysse himself had no doubt that Songor, a 
swaggering young fellow, intoxicated by the sound 
of the drums and bugles, had enlisted. 

Now at this time, about Christmas, he found a 
present in his cabin. There were two white shirts, 
four red handkerchiefs, a blue cloth bonnet and a 
pocket-knife with a corkscrew. Immediately, with 
an astonished look, he came to show them to us, 
and that evening he suddenly confided to me: “I 
think my Songor’s working not far away, in some 
Arab shop. So your cook’s son’s not a murderer 
after all!” 

His pride, while surprising me, pleased me, too. 
I clapped him on the shoulder: I was glad for his 
sake. 

On the following day—it was the first of the new 
year—some one told him, in front of all the others, 
flinging the news in his face as a New Year’s present, 
that Songor, who was about to be promoted Cor- 
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poral, had committed some crime, and was being 
sent to France for execution! Ulysse uttered not 
a word; but as for Babo, Onésime and the rest, they 
at once began to question people as though it were 
a son of their own. Every morning they brought in 
fresh news, from all sorts of sources, and always 
contradictory. 

“Enough, enough!” cried the Kaffir, clapping his 
hands over his ears. At last he was so upset by their 
chatter that, in a transport of rage, he seized a 
burning brand and forbade them to come near him; 
and after that, if the servants wanted to talk scandal 
among themselves they had to meet at the back of 
the coach-house, in the carriage. 

I myself was less eager to enter the kitchen, for 
Ulysse would promptly begin to speak of Songor, 
with a violence that shocked me. He seemed to 
remember, not so much his son, as the beatings 
by which he had made him howl. He recalled, 
grinding his teeth, the various ways in which he 
had chastised him, always assuring me that he had 
never allowed any one else to strike Songor. 

“Bad luck, bad luck!” he would say. “If it were 
to be done again to-morrow I should know better 
how to look after him! Don’t you tell any one 
else, but there’s a certain place on the body, and if 
you strike just there with a cudgel the Spirit of 
Evil is killed on the spot!” 

In the light of the flames his temples glistened 
like black leather. He leaped about like a mad- 
man. For the first time his cruelty seemed to me 
monstrous. Although Songor was no longer a child 
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I found that I sympathised with him. “I hope he’ll 
never come back any more!” I said to myself 
fervently. 

I began to wonder whether the Blacks are capable 
of affection, and whether the love of parents for 
their children is not the exclusive privilege of our 
white race, ‘ii. 


III 
ON THE BRIDGE 
Hh‘: the holidays I went to Saint-Leu with 


my mother. 

If a volcano made our island, surely the 
sea made Saint-Leu. It is as though the sea had 
gently stranded on the sands, below the fruit-gardens 
and the swaying filaos,* its great wooden houses, 
bulging like the hulls of ships, and all its wealth 
of warehouses. Since the abolition of slavery, in- 
deed, prosperity has gradually withdrawn itself; but 
it still persists in the gilded panelling of the stately 
salons, the great dining-rooms, the verandahs, the 
terraces, and the spacious compounds, each equipped 
with its fish-pond; and in the kitchens, each flanked 
by its lordly hearth. 

We stayed in a real chateau, with my uncle, the 
mayor. 

It was the first time I had left home, and in this 
old-world town I tasted the delight of regarding my- 
self as a foreigner. One soon came to the limits of 
the town. There was little excitement: life there was 
as quiet and grey as the sandy shore. But the 
presence of the ocean, that seemed all the closer 
for the ebb and flow of the wind in the sombre trees; 
the adjacent slaughter-yard, walled in by heaps of 
skulls as white as seashells; the lime-kilns, with 


* A southern conifer. 
17 
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their plumes of smoke—it needed only these to make 
me forget my native town! 

Near the house there was a certain wooden bridge 
that rumbled like a drum when the diligence crossed 
it. The rusty cannon planted on either side gave it 
a military air, and the iron chains that curbed them 
were like the chain-cables of ships at anchor. 

Of a morning, as I leaned on the hand-rail of 
this bridge, I really had a feeling that I was living 
in a time of naval warfare and had landed on some 
barbarous coast. The negroes who passed me in 
single file, bearing baskets of greenstuff and fruits 
of many colours, and crying aloud their wares, I 
saw as slaves bewailing their lot with a melancholy 
born of the sundering sea; and the sound of that sea, 
as the tide rose, evoked the vision of a blue ocean, 
and, rocking on its surface, ships whose towering 
sides were pierced with gun-ports. Those were the 
days when I read the ‘‘Memoirs of Garneray”’ or 
the “Adventures of Surcouf.” Their vivid narra- 
tives, gallant as floating banners, were present in 
my mind even as I looked about me, with enchanted 
eyes, and thoughts bewildered by the heat and glare 
of the sun. The orange kerchiefs, the scarlet shawls, 
the white and blue cotton drawers fluttering in the 
verandahs of the Arab shops, were like festival 
flags with which tall sailing-ships festoon themselves. 
The fishermen, blowing conch-shells, were selling 
their own ware—great fish and octopi still dripping 
from the sea. The blue sky, streaked with white, 
was dazzling as mother-of-pearl. 

My uncle and aunt and my mother, who at first 
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had kept me at home a good deal, seemed at last 
to have agreed to leave me to my own devices . . 
free. Ah! never have I revelled so deliciously in 
the light! ‘The past, the present, the future, were 
all a warm, blue mystery, which I felt to be all about 
me, without directly regarding it, like the sky. 

“Good-day, Cap’n!” 

The market-folk and the servants of the neigh- 
bourhood saluted me because I was the mayor’s 
nephew. I loved to post myself on the bridge, to 
see what they were carrying, to note whether they 
went past me in silence or talking to themselves, 
to see if they had handsome faces. To tell the truth, 
white children are rather in the habit of considering 
that they have two families: the important one 
which lives in the house, and another which inhabits 
the servants’ quarters—the nurses, coachmen and 
cooks. They divide their affections between masters 
and servants, offering the one their cheeks to be 
kissed and the other their hands on special occa- 
sions; and so they serve as connecting links... . 

One morning some one whom I had not seen ap- 
proaching slapped his hands noisily on the parapet, 
inspected the bottom of the ravine as though he were 
going to jump down into it, and then awkwardly: 
spoke to me. 

“Well,” he said, “I suppose you are going to live 
at Saint-Leu now, with your tonton?’’* 

“I’ve come from Saint-Pierre,” I replied, ‘‘and 
we are going back there in a fortnight.” 

“Ah! I suppose there are lots of sailing-ships in 


* Uncle. 
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the harbour there now? It’s not like here; the 
three-masters keep well out; they are afraid! ... 
That’s because a great brig laden with wine was 
wrecked on the reef: I was one of the divers and I 
brought up more full bottles than any one else. . . .” 

I was rather confused to find him continuing his 
conversation so glibly. 

“Ts your house at Saint-Pierre a nice house?” he 
suddenly inquired. 

“Tt’s one of the prettiest in the town! Every- 
body photographs it because of the pillared veran- 
dah and the avenue of palm-trees. And it is very 
well kept up.” 

“Then you have a great many servants?” 

*Qh, «yes,”’.—I «said. complacently.= | Dherep 
Léonore, the washerwoman; Babo, the sweeper; 
Ulysse, the cook; Onésime, the coachman.” 

“So there wouldn’t be a job for me?” he asked, 
smiling humbly, as all Blacks do when they want 
to obtain employment. 

“No, thank you,” I said in some embarrassment. 
“We are quite pleased with all our servants. They 
don’t drink too much, they are not rude, and we 
have never caught them stealing.” 

“Not as cook?” he persisted. 

I was annoyed by his insistence, and had a vague 
idea of refusing any further reply; but the stimu- 
lating air, the splendour of the day, and that imagi- 
native eagerness which sometimes comes over one 
during the holidays, and I know not what else, car- 
ried me away. 

“As cook?” I rejoined, laughing. ‘But we are 
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satisfied most of all with him! A lot of people have 
wanted to get hold of Ulysse, but he stays on with 
us.” 

“Of what race is he, then?” 

“Kaffir.” 

“Kaffr ... Kaffir! They’re no good!” he mut- 
tered, spitting contemptuously. 

“Babo, our Malabari, is more agreeable, it’s true. 
But you can’t call Ulysse ill-natured; he’s just 
severe!” 

“Then it can’t be very comfortable to work under 
him?” 

“No, indeed! He’s down on everybody—except 
me; there’s nothing he doesn’t tell me. . . . When 
he won’t speak a word to anybody else, he’ll talk to 
me about his son.” 

“But,” he interrupted, “if the other servants were 
to make him angry, he’d beat them, eh? And which 
of them all—Babo, Onésime, Ulysse the Kafir— 
which would get the best of it?” 

“Oh,” I cried, “there’s no doubt about that: 
Ulysse!” 

He burst out laughing. He was pleased. He 
flung out his arms. And I saw that he wore no 
vest; a red scarf about his waist served him for a 
belt. 

He snapped his fingers, and assured me: “Your 
Kafhir wouldn’t hit me, anyhow; he’d soon get what 
for! . . . Hasn’t he ever been in jail?” he added 
with a wink. 

“Ulysse in prison? No; but his son, Songor, 
has!” 
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“His son?” he said, suddenly attentive, as though 
he were trying to find some reason why Ulysse 
should lose his place. ‘‘Perhaps you’d like me to 
believe he doesn’t know whether this Songor has 
been hanged or is still alive?” 

“No, he doesn’t!’ I assured him solemnly. 

While I had been speaking, this question of 
Songor, which had quite passed out of my mind, 
had become more and more serious, and I was now 
discussing it with a heavy heart, in the tone that 
grown-up people naturally assume when referring 
to family troubles. 

“But I believe Ulysse thinks he’s dead! ‘Though 
Léonore says that in his heart he prays that Songor 
may be alive, because he can’t help still being fond 
of his own child.” 

“Poor Kafr! So he still loves his son! Tell me, 
has he got a new wife?” 

“He has taken good care not to marry again; he 
lives all by himself at Basse-Terre. He goes every 
night to sleep there; I often wonder why, for there’s 
no one waiting for him there. It’s almost as though 
he likes to go back every night to the cabin where 
he used to make Songor dance about under his 
Sticks, 

He was no longer looking at me, but gazing ex- 
citedly down the road. A big black horse had just 
appeared there, ridden by: a young negro horse-boy 
who was breaking it in. The beast had just landed 
from an Australian ship, and while it was being 
broken to the bit it was also being taken down to 
the beach, to accustom it to the sea. It stopped 
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and reared at the entrance of the bridge, alarmed 
because the planks resounded under foot; then, 
with a leap, it rushed forward and, still more 
startled by the noise, broke into a gallop, its fine 
black tail gleaming in the cloud of dust raised by 
its newly shod hooves. 

Excited by the passing of the horse, I resumed 
the conversation: 

“Any one would think that Songor, for his part, 
liked being beaten. .. .” 

“Because it was his father who was tickling him 
—yes! All the same, I daresay he used to give any 
Malabari one in the wind if he gave this Songor a 
sour look in passing!” 

“That’s true!” I said. ‘Ulysse himself has to 
laugh when he thinks of it!” 

“Honour bright? Then he’s not angry any 
longer, your swanky cook?” 

“You don’t know Ulysse,” I replied, ‘‘nor the 
anger that’s been saving itself up for twenty years! 
If you should ever meet Songor you can advise him 
never again to go to his father. If he’s dead, so 
much the better; if he’s alive, he had better think 
of his skin and go on thieving!” 

He was silent, gazing at his toes, whose broken 
nails were shiny as pebbles. Two skinny dogs, the 
colour of sponges, were rummaging round the 
slaughter-yard; there was a rattling of bones. 

Suddenly remembering that we should always 
give good advice to the Blacks, I resumed: 

“But all that’s nonsense. I’m chattering like a 
starling! Who would ever want to be a vagrant 
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when there are so many callings by which people can 
make a living—shoemaker, cook, tinker?” 

“Best of all, cook!’ he cried loudly, beating his 
chest. ‘What I really want to be one day is a 
chef!” 

“Bravo!” I said. ‘My Kaffir would like to know 
you!” 

In the waxing heat of noon an odour of curried 
fish was wafted to my nostrils, and I realised how 
fond I was of Ulysse. The food at my aunt’s was 
good, but as a matter of pride I would not admit 
that any cooking was better than his. 

And now, as I was dreaming, the young loafer, 
without another word, went on his way, hands in 
pockets, his shirt white as starch in the sunlight. 
He had caught sight of my uncle, who was calling 
me from the front doorstep. 

I felt quite ashamed of having talked at such 
length with a Black who had not bidden me good- 
day, either coming or going. I went in quickly, and, 
passing through the dining-room, ran upstairs to 
find my mother in her bedroom. 

From her anxious face I guessed that she had 
been watching me from behind the curtain while 
I was on the bridge, trembling to see me risk a sun- 
stroke, and that she was still inclined to scold me. 
I at once assumed an irritated air. I was, to be 
sure, very fond of her, but unconsciously held it 
against her that she coddled me too much, and- 
wanted to keep me indoors to protect me in every 
way, just as though I were an old woman. 
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“Come and kiss me!”’ she said, as I was flinging 
myself out of the room. 

“To-night!” 

I was on the point of shutting myself in my bed- 
room when the bell rang for luncheon. 

I went down to the table with a sullen frown, 
my cheeks roasted by the morning sun. But my 
aunt knew my weakness for good things. She took 
my plate and filled it with beautiful violet shellfish 
in a red, steaming soup: a sort of sea of tomatoes 
and spices on which floated islands of golden oil. 

Heavens, how good it was! 


IV 
OIL ON THE FIRE 


HEN one returns home after a visit else- 

\ \ where, the joy of the dogs is equalled 

only by the excitement of the servants. 
Babo flung himself upon my satchel, and before put- 
ting it in my room he triumphantly marched round 
the house with it on his head. Léonore carried in 
the smaller parcels, one by ‘one, laughing loudly in 
the salon, to make the dogs bark. 

The servants do not “‘forget their place” on such 
occasions, but they keep on smiling at you, with an 
unaccustomed familiarity, as though both masters 
and servants were tired and were sharing their re- 
lief at having reached home. At first it is merely 
comical; then one feels a curious sympathy for these 
people, tied to one place by their station and their 
duties, who so cheerfully console themselves with 
the joys of imagination! 

As for Ulysse, we did not see him until lunch- 
time. 

“Day!” he muttered, with bowed head, so that 
we should not see his face. 

He was alarmingly thin. His filthy shirt was 
covered with month-old spots of blood, oil, and 
saffron. With the back of his hand he wiped his 


perspiring forehead; and it seemed to me that his 
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fingers left there marks like those that mottled his 
shirt. He went out and returned again and again, 
ten times over, coming back to examine our faces 
on the sly. One could feel that his gloomy heart 
was full of smoke and heat. . . . And I suddenly 
pitied him, and felt that I had somehow assuredly: 
failed him. . . 

Directly after lunch I went into the compound in 
search of distraction; but what a strange melan- 
choly took possession of my mind! The ducks, 
rolled into balls like so many Madras kerchiefs, were 
taking their siesta on the edge of the fish-pond; the 
slumbrous shade of the mango-trees and the insup- 
portable silence of the shut-off water-taps oppressed 
me with the sadness that follows the end of holidays. 
And suddenly I went to look for La Guerre, Ulysse’s 
dog, who was always the first to greet us, baring his 
teeth in a grin. What had the terrible Kafir done 
with him, taking advantage of our absence? I called 
him, shouted his name, overcome by: such a presenti- 
ment that I could not look at our own Chien and 
Fritz, luxuriously outstretched on their bed of straw, 
without a contraction of the heart. 

About four o’clock smoke began to ascend from 
the outhouses: Ulysse had returned and was already: 
preparing our dinner. 

I ran to the kitchen. ‘ 

The smoke there was not yet thick enough to 
make my eyes water, nor the flames of the hearth 
hot enough to scorch my face. There was still 
enough light for me to tell from the movement of 
his ears whether Ulysse was peaceable or angry; 
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I could still make out, on the table, the boxes of 
spices and ginger, the golden-yellow bottle of curry- 
powder, and the big needles for stitching up the 
meat. How pleasant it was to hear the wood 
crackling and bursting on the hearth and to watch 
the smoke as it spread slowly upwards, rolling, blue, 
to the ceiling, and then, with sudden falls and languid 
eddies, drifting between Ulysse and myself! Rising, 
falling, growing denser, it smelt of straw, and green 
wood, and singed feathers, and presently the kitchen 
was as stifling as a curing-room! 

I summoned up my resolution. 

“Ulysse, what have you done with La Guerre?” 
I demanded. 

Without even turning, as though he had been ex- 
pecting my question, he replied roughly: 

“My dog? I gave him a dose of poison.” 

“Oh!” 

‘‘There’s no ‘oh’ when it’s a thief! Anybody’s 
dog has a right to steal except the cook’s dog; if 
a scrap of beef is missing, who can tell the master 
whether it’s gone down the dog’s throat or the 
servant’s?”’ 

“That’s not true!” I cried. “La Guerre has 
stolen ever so often and you didn’t kill him! 
There’s a reason you haven’t told me!” 

Still without showing his face, he replied: 

“Since you insist, Ill tell you: Ulysse settled with 
his dog so that no one, not even the nose of a dog, 
could smell him out and follow him and tell others 


where he’s gone . .-:{if ever ...).” 
pitcever re 
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“If ever your servant is obliged to have a change 
of air—to go a journey... .” 

He did not finish his sentence; his voice was 
choked. 

I was afraid I had hurt his feelings. ‘The wood 
on the hearth exploded like a bunch of firecrackers, 
and something began to boil, giving off an odour of 
allspice. 

“You know, Ulysse,” I said, “I’ve enjoyed this 
little holiday. You don’t know Saint-Leu, do you?” 

He replied, in a grumbling tone: “I have never 
left my kitchen: neither for Saint-Leu, nor Saint- 
Joseph, nor for any other saint, nor devil either! 
You have to watch the pot when you’ve got a 
kitchen!” 

“Cook for life!’ I ventured, in an admiring tone, 
in order to please him. 

“Yes, forever!” he cried, almost smiling. “And 
without ever seeing so much as the nose of a doctor. 
When one is too old one dies; the smoke gets into 
the nose and chokes up the flue; it stops up the hole 
in the heart! Then the little White comes into the 
kitchen because he can’t hear Ulysse splitting the 
wood any more; and he finds his poor Kaffr all in a 
heap, like a scalded duck. . . . In spite of every- 
thing, that’s the happy end of a good cook!” 

“Pooh! everybody has to die, Ulysse! Masters 
and cooks turn to ashes then. . . .” 

Babo had just entered the yard. He had brought 
some green shiny seaweed, and all the ducks came 
rushing towards him, flapping their wings as one 
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bird. This performance I always felt inclined to 
applaud. 

“Long live Ulysse!’’ I cried. ‘There’s a Black 
for you! I shall never forget Ulysse!” 

“What's all that for?” 

“Because I like it! Yes, Ulysse, even at Saint- 
Leu I used to think of you when we sat down to 
table. Then I told my aunt about you, and my 
uncle, and ever so many people. ... Yes, and I 
said nice things about you for half the morning 
once to a young Black who came and leaned on the 
bridge beside me.” 

‘Did he inquire about my health?” said Ulysse, 
jeeringly. And he began to whistle between his 
teeth, very softly, just as the wood of the filao 
hisses when it is burning in the fire. 

“T told him that I liked you much the best of 
all the servants. And it’s not only because you work 
thewhardest: 202°." 

“T suppose he hadn’t by any ill-luck heard any- 
thing of my accursed Songor?’” he demanded ab- 
ruptly. 

“No. I didn’t think of asking him, because he 
wasn’t more than twenty.” 

“Now, look here, Master, you mustn’t get to 
chattering with barefoot niggers like that . . . you 
never know what nasty vermin they are!” 

Suddenly Ulysse began a furious rattling of the 
saucepan-lids. Then he sat down before me on the 
edge of the mortar, and each time he raised his 
hand I saw that the palm was red as though lit by: 
the flames. Finally he scratched the floor savagely 
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with his toes, with which he could pick up anything 
he wanted. 

“FYe didn’t let out that he was longing to come 
to Saint-Pierre? . . . Did the rascal make you talk 
about me?” 

“No. He said nothing about you.” 

However, Ulysse was not satisfied. He broke 
some branches over his knee and thrust them into 
the flames, although these were already very high. 
Then, gazing blindly into the fire, he stood before 
the hearth, looking like a damned soul. The crim- 
son reflections flickered up and down the front of 
his shirt as the fire toasted him. 

“Anyhow, Ulysse, he knows now that you’ve got 
a heavy fist! He asked me whether now that you 
are old you were getting less fiery. I told him 
straight out that if Songor were to come back he’d 
find a father as strong as the one who used to whip 
him at night until he spun round like a top!” 

Ulysse moved back suddenly, as though his skin 
had begun to scorch. 

“Good! And what did he say to that?” 

“Nothing, nothing . . . he didn’t say anything 
more.” 

“Think hard!” 

Ulysse remained standing before me, waiting for 
me to speak, his lips green as gall. 

“Wait a minute, Ulysse! ...I remember... . 
Some time after, he said: ‘But papa must be already 
feeble with age, comrade, and Songor is no longer a 
child. With one good push of his head in papa’s 
stomach. 


——_—_—_———_——— eee 
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I had not noticed that Ulysse was holding a knife 
in his hand. He hurled it down on the water-can, 
which rang like a gong. 

“No need to ask more!” he shouted. ‘That’s 
my Songor!”’ 

And rolling his head as though he were overcome 
by the smoke and needed a breath of air, he fled 
from the kitchen. 

I rejoined him out of doors. He was bathing 
his face in the mules’ water-butt. 

“O dear, O dear! . . . I felt sure he was dead!” 
he groaned indistinctly. ‘But something used to 
tell me, of nights, that he was crawling about 
yonder. The young thief may be getting ready to 
prowl about here at this very moment! I shan’t 
sleep to-night. I shall walk about. J shall catch 
him!” 

His voice was choked and at each word he nodded 
his head. 

“Tf you do come upon him,” I said, “please don’t 
beat him on my account!” 

“Don’t you disturb yourself!” he replied, pushing 
me aside as though his little ears could no longer 
hear what I said; and his glance fell upon me as 
though he no longer saw me. 

It was then that I, the child of European parents, 
realised the danger of having untamed Kaffirs for 
servants. The Black, strong as a wild beast, con- 
demned to endure a life of servitude under the 
White, revenges himself upon his own children. As 
servants the Kaffirs seem to us as gentle as women; 
but as fathers they exercise a cruel tyranny, for in 
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their family life they relapse into their own race, 
when we no longer have any control over them. 
I was both alarmed and indignant at this discovery. 

“Ulysse! Bathe your head again and think 
calmly. I don’t in the least believe it was your 
son! He hasn’t a woolly head, he hasn’t a flat nose 
2 his skin isn’t:so black.”.....” 

Indeed, I was beginning to ask myself whether I 
had not imagined all that I had told him, troubled 
by the feeling that I, a mere child, was perhaps in 
danger of being indirectly responsible for a crime. 
I declared, firmly: 

“Ulysse, one mustn’t swear idly, but I believe I 
can swear that it wasn’t Songor!” 

But at this his excitement returned. 

“You can’t put a papa off the scent! I’d put my 
two hands in the fire, the lascar that made you 
talk about me, that’s Songor! He’s all on fire to 
see my face again and he doesn’t know what excuse 
to make for coming home!” 

Then, rubbing his hands together, he broke into 
a chant, a thing he had never done in my presence 
before: 


“Oh, la, Balaia! Oh, la Balaia!”’ 


I gazed at him uneasily. Then he darted for- 
ward, seized me by the waist and lifted me at arm’s 
length until my head touched the clusters of green 
fruit hanging on the boughs of the mango-tree. 


On the following day a curious thing happened. 
Mama had told Onésime in the morning that 
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before the New Year she was going to order new 
harness for our two mules from the harness-maker 
in the town. An hour later Ulysse came to her 
and begged her most urgently to entrust the work 
to him. She need have no fear: he would guarantee 
that the harness would be stronger, just as well 
finished, and cheaper. Mama, to my delight and 
surprise, consented. 

We spent that week in a state of amazement and 
admiration. With a hand as sure as though he were 
carving still-quivering flesh, Ulysse cut up the leather 
—shaping reins, collars, cruppers and girths; sewing 
and padding them and adorning them with small 
gilt rivets—just as though, unknown to us, he had 
for a long while past been practising other callings, 
perhaps by night. 

‘Tell me, Ulysse,” I asked him, on the Saturday 
when he himself put the mules into their new har- 
ness, ‘‘tell me, won’t you, why you have only now 
let us know that you had a second trade up your 
sleeve?” 

‘You'll understand that, perhaps, when you are a 
man,” said the Kaffir, stroking one of the mules 
with a melancholy air. ‘“There come times in life 
when you’ve got all at once to get a good sum of 
money, and put it in your pocket and feel it’s there! 

. The future is a road that has a great many 
turnings. ikea 


V 
A SUDDEN RESOLVE 


| LYSSE, that Sunday, was wearing a very clean 

shirt, and his gaze was so bright that you 

would have thought he had washed that also. 
His face, the colour of bitumen, was fresh and 
shiny, just as it used to be when he came, early in 
the morning, the first of all our servants, to wish 
us a Happy New Year. But you could see plainly 
that the cook was not accustomed to being in our 
living-rooms: he could not stand still without putting 
a hand on some piece of furniture. 

“You are free to go, Ulysse,” my mother ex- 
plained, “‘since you really wish to leave us. But 
you are just as unreasonable as your child. I don’t 
think you can have reflected.” 

“But I have, Madame!” replied Ulysse, posi- 
tively. 

Mama, usually so placid, began to lose patience. 

“Well, suppose it is he, and suppose you succeed 
in finding him, do you really think he will listen to 
you? You are forgetting the sort of recollection he 
must have of you!” 

“ “No matter! There is something that speaks to 
me and tells me that Songor has come back to a 
proper way of thinking!” 

“You know your people better than I,”’ my mother 
agreed. “But it will be a pretty thing if at your 
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age you have to go tramping all round the Island! 
You yourself will go wandering about like a vaga- 
bond, without ever finding the boy, whom you have 
every right to put out of your mind!” 

““*Scuse me, Madame!” said Ulysse, with a re- 
spectful bow. “I was on the point of forgetting 
him when everybody started chattering about him 
and forced me to think about him more than if he’d 
stayed with me! I tried to turn a deaf ear to them, 
but I was prevented by something inside me!” 

He was silent, his eyes wandering about the room. 

“Tam more inclined to believe,” my mother 
placidly concluded, ‘‘that you are rather tired of 
your work, and that as a matter of fact you have 
done well enough to be able to afford to go saunter- 
ing about.” 

The dogs had just come into the house, their toe- 
nails clicking on the polished floor. They promptly 
ran up to Ulysse and rubbed themselves against his 
legs. I thought of La Guerre. To-day Ulysse laid 
his hands on their backs, neither patting them nor 
driving them away. 

Babo, who was sweeping in the next room, entered 
hastily, with an expression of ominous foreboding, 
his eyes sparkling, his nostrils dilated under his 
silver nose-rings. 

‘““Madame!” he cried shrilly. ‘Ulysse mad! 
Songor bad, apt to cut throat. Or Ulysse, too much 
angry, cut throat of Songor. Ulysse mad!” 

Mama, with a smile, sent Babo back to his sweep- 
ing; but she was grave enough when she turned 
again to Ulysse. 
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“You see,’ she said, with an almost motherly 
kindness, “Babo himself thinks you have gone out 
of your mind.” 

“No, Madame, I am not yet ready for the asylum, 
but God knows it won’t be long before I am. .. . 
To stay here thinking, for years, that your boy is 
tramping the highway, perhaps not far away—per- 
haps a White might be able to stand it, because his 
_ time and his money are his own; but for a Black, all 
by himself, who works without hope from morning 
to night . . . it roasts his heart over a slow fire!” 

‘That may be so, but now you will walk yourself 
to death!” 

“As for that, be easy in your mind. A good 
Kaffr can walk as long as he likes. If Songor 
couldn’t stay in one place it was because he was a 
Kaffir, and the Kaffirs need to walk, just as the 
Chinese need to sleep and the Malabari to swallow 
medicines.” 

“Very well. I have told you frankly all I had 
to say; do as you will!” 

Ulysse, with a surreptitious glance at Mama and 
myself, stood motionless, unshaken, yet undecided, 
in mute abstraction. There was one of those silent 
pauses in which one is pleasantly conscious of the 
docile immobility of things in the spacious quiet of 
a dwelling-house. I was sitting on the blue chintz 
divan, on which I always felt inclined to squat cross- 
legged, like the son of a Rajah. Mama’s bed, with 
its downy pillows, was the high light of the room. 
Under the round table, Fritz, who loved the warmth 
filtering in through the windows, lay curled up 
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asleep, with bristling coat. The pendulum of the 
clock flashed to and fro behind its door, like a ray 
of sunlight. 

I gazed at Ulysse in amazement. Because he was 
going to leave us I was already on the point of 
confusing him with all the other Blacks of whom 
the streets were full. 

He went to the door. In his eyes, which were 
still watching Mama, there was the look of a 
fugitive. 

“*’Morning, Madame! ’Morning, young Mas- 
ter!” 

“Good-bye, Ulysse!” 

Then, with one last hope of retaining him, I cried: 

“I’m sorry, Ulysse, that it won’t be you, as I 
always hoped, who will prepare my First Com- 
munion breakfast!” 

We heard him sigh heavily. 

“Oh! Forgive me, Master!” 

He laid his hand on his heart as if I had hurt him 
there; his shoulders quivered; for a moment I 
thought he was going to remain with us! But then, 
with a groan, he opened the door. 

And as he turned to me for the last time I looked 
into the very depths of his sombre eyes, 


II 
ULYSSE IN SEARCH OF HIS SON 


I 
ALONG THE COAST 


MMEDIATELY on leaving us, Ulysse took to 

the highway. 

He had put on his best clothes. His small 
bundle of linen was tied to the cudgel that he car- 
ried on his shoulder. All his money was in his belt. 
Each side-pocket of his jacket was weighted by a 
knife: the sharp-pointed knife with which he ate 
and the broad-bladed knife with which he cut the 
throats of the creatures he killed for the table. 

He walked along the roadside; but whenever a 
vehicle passed, with its load of sugar-cane or its 
human freight, he planted himself in the middle 
of the road and looked the driver in the eyes. 

“Want a lift?’ the Black would cry. ‘Catch 
hold of the mule’s tail!” And a whip would crack 
derisively, and the lash hiss by his ear. 

Ulysse, muttering, would continue on his way. 

Sky, sea and mountain were blue and radiant. 
In the azure silence, the sound of the rollers break- 
ing along the reef echoed rhythmically. 

Beside the Ravine des Cabris a gang of convicts 
was breaking stones on either side of the road. 
Each was sitting before his heap of stones. Others, 
lifting a paviour’s beetle, were rhythmically pound- 
ing the macadam. . . . Who knows but Songor may 
be among them?. Ulysse stopped and looked them 
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over: but how alike all the rascals were under their 
big straw hats! 

“Well, what do you want?” asked one of them, 
half bantering, half annoyed. “Want to try 
prison? Want to eat macadam?” 

“No,” said Ulysse. ‘‘Liberty’s good enough for 
me; I’d rather eat dust!” 

He tried to make a jest of it, but if there was 
one thing he had never thought about in his kitchen, 
it was the dust! As far as the road was visible, 
there drifted the dust. Was the dust also con- 
demned to go the round of the Island? Even when 
it comes behind you it buffets you and wraps you 
round in a great white roaring veil. . . . The whirl- 
wind rushes by; and there it is a long way off, 
dancing along the road! But when it comes tear- 
ing toward you and leaps at your face you may 
well curse your luck! What torment! Your nose, 
throat and eyes are all choked with the hot floury 
powder, and it whirls round and round you as 
though to imprison you in its dance! 

Ulysse had all his life breathed in a cloud of 
smoke: his skin was accustomed to it; but dust, 
never! He stopped short, with lowered head; he 
could not endure these sudden buffets, like the 
thrusts of a giant broom; they dazed and deafened 
him, as though to prevent him from going where 
he meant to go! 

And then—plouf—suddenly the turmoil ceased: 
the wind fell and all was quiet. Between the great 
rosettes of the blue aloes the road stretched away, 
level in the sunlight. All the trees along the shore 
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—filaos, tamarinds, ebony—tormented by the ocean 
wind, now straightened themselves in relief and 
remained motionless. Nothing could be heard 
across the fields but the cheery squalling of the 
bengalis. And overhead, high in the sky, the white 
wagtails were returning to the hill-tops, each bear- 
ing in its beak a fish for its young, a fish glistening 
like a diamond. ... They must assuredly love 
their little ones, those birds! 

Headland after headland! At every turn of the 
coast the earth challenged the sea with promon- 
tories of lava, thrusting them far out under the 
water. Fiercely the waves fought, one following 
another; the shore groaned under their angry 
blows! But here and there were level beaches 
where the blue water surged in gently, spreading 
itself out, its foaming edge licking the shore. 

Then, suddenly, in the great quiet, Boo-om!/ 
Boo-oom! The glittering sea, thundering upon the 
reef with a crashing wave, uttered its word of com- 
mand to the earth! 

It was Nature’s noontide gun! The birds fell 
silent; the pebbles rattled. Everything bade the 
wayfarer halt: the sun by its ardour, the sand by its 
glare, the earth by its heat, the feet by their 
weariness! 

In the scattered shade of a red badamier a little 
wine-shop overlooked the road. 

“Oh 1a, citizen!’ cried the mulatto arrack-seller. 
‘“Won’t you come into my place for a bit, and get 
out of the heat?” 

“Thank you!” 
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Ulysse never drank a drop of rum. But the 
noontide hour of déjeuner has its attractions for 
an old cook who has just left his place. He sees 
once more the glossy cloth, the tall sideboards with 
their carvings of fruit, Madame cutting the bread 
in the flat basket; the moment when he hurries for- 
ward, bearing the steaming dishes; when the little 
Master, to make him laugh, rings the bell in his 
Cali te 

No! No! Ulysse will not stop! Neither his 
heart nor his head will turn back] 


II 
PADDLES AND TONGUES 
Ee). the morning of the third day—a morning 


so still that one could not even hear the 
sighing of the sea—Ulysse arrived in Saint- 
Leu. 

The first thing he did was to buy a big basket. 
Having set it on his head he loitered to and fro 
in front of the pharmacie. A plump brown girl, 
in a pink blouse, came out of it, laughing loudly. 

“Mamzelle!” enquired Ulysse. ‘Have you in 
your town a dealer in flasks and bottles?” 

“What!” she cried, as if he had insulted her. 
“We have here dealers of every kind!” And so 
that every one should hear her, she recited in a 
loud voice: ‘“There’s a baker, who steals flour! 
There’s a cobbler, who steals leather! There are 
Chinamen, who steal drippings! There are Arabs, 
who steal cloth! TThere’s a jeweller, who steals 
silver! There’s a sacristan, who steals candles! 
There are custom-house officers, who steal rum!” 
Then, lowering her voice, she said kindly: “No, my 
Black! in this town—and God knows they drink 
enough arrack here!—there have not yet been any: 
dealers in flasks and bottles!” 

“Oh la Balaia!” exulted Ulysse. “He who does 
a service does a good deed!” 

And that very afternoon, in the Rue Nationale, 


the cry was heard: 
45 
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“Phials for sale! Bottles for sale! Phials and 
bottles! Flasks! Bottles! Carboys!” 

And in truth, for a beginning, and for a taciturn 
Kaffir, it was not at all badly cried. 

Men, women and children ran to the verandahs 
and called him. Each wanted to be first, as though 
they were buying tickets in the lottery. 

Ulysse had invented a calling that would enable 
him, without arousing suspicion, to enter all the 
backyards of the Whites, and all the cabins of 
the Blacks. He could get them to talk—and all the 
while look about him. At the end of a week he 
was perfect in it. 

Early each morning, without fail, he went to 
the bazaar, and immediately related the story of 
his ménage. He was soon surrounded by listeners; 
and amidst the pleasant aroma of hot coffee that 
was so delicious in the freshness of the dawn, all 
lent an interested ear. Nothing, for that matter, 
touches the negro heart so surely as a tale of a 
‘bad lot,” a patira, a lost child. Some, having al- 
ready heard his story, insisted that he repeat it. 

“Again! Give us the whole bottl—every drop! 
T’ve been waiting for you at the corner. . . . Faith, 
I believe you'll nab your hare under the straw!” 

Ulysse, as docile as though he had become the 
servant of these servants, would begin his tale all 
over again for these inquisitive folk, who, since 
they do not read, adore such chance stories as flut- 
ter from town to town and from village to village, 
fugitive as the wind and the flying dust. 
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But one day, with twinkling eyes, a coral-fisher 
interrupted him. 

“After all, why do you go hunting your son as 
though he were a thief?” 

“Does any one know,” said Ulysse gruffly, “why 
the father goes after the son? Perhaps you can 
tell us why the sun goes after the moon?” 

All burst out laughing. Ulysse, quite at ease, 
finished his story. 

“And now,” he said, ‘which of you hides in his 
heart and mind the key to my peace?” 

All scratched their woolly pates as though their 
thoughts, like flies, had just flown away. Then in 
mysterious tones they uttered words of wisdom and 
counsel. One said: 


“Friend! 
The pigeon that has smelt codfish 
Returns always to its own street!’ 


And another: 


“Go on looking, go on looking, 
Walk, walk, with velvet feet... 
The heart of a son is never deaf!” 


In the afternoon Ulysse went to rinse his bot- 
tles at the river-bank. He went as close as pos- 
sible to the washerwomen, who, between the blows 
of their paddles, chattered interminably, squatting 
like so many frogs. Ulysse took his beautiful bot- 
tles, red, green, blue and yellow, filled them with 
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water, poured sand and gravel into them, and shook 
them above his head, gazing at the sky through 
them. 

A negress rose to her feet, stretching her stif- 
fened loins under her tunic, and approached him. 

“Oh 1a, bottle-daddy! How long are you going 
to shake your caiambe * and make us workers long 
to dance?” 

“Round you go, then, round you go!” cried 
Ulysse. “I'll beat the demijohn to mark the 
time!” 

“Tell me now—no joking—” said the gossip: 
“which is harder to clean—the bottoms of trousers, 
for us, or the bottoms of bottles, for you?” 

The cook, without a word, looked about him, and 
then replied: 

“Bottoms of cooking-pots!”’ 

The women laughed loudly; and the bottle- 
washer and the laundresses gossiped above the run- 
ning water and the rounded boulders as though on 
their own doorsteps. So, gradually, Ulysse came 
to tell them of the trouble of his life; thinking hope- 
fully: ‘““There’s no one like the women for know- 
ing what has happened to a young fellow!” 

Unfortunately these washerwomen are all brazen 
hussies. Hardly had Ulysse finished his story when 
a plump mammy cried to him: 

“Ulysse! We've got the mystery by the tail! 
Listen! Instead of wandering about like a will-o’- 
the-wisp in a graveyard, after a child that’s been 


” 


* A reed filled with shot or seeds, used as a musical instrument. 
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lost twenty years, wouldn’t it be better to get a new 
one?” 

An old woman improved upon the suggestion. 

“That's right—that’s the way! Stop running 
from place to place like a centipede. Stay here in 
Saint-Leu, take a handsome wench into your cabin, 
and instead of washing bottles all day, fill one at 
night !”’ 

And with their bare arms pressing the soapy 
linen that was turning the stream milky, all the 
washerwomen, raising their heads, their eyes on 
the younger loungers leaning over the bridge, burst 
out laughing in chorus, like so many quacking ducks. 

Ulysse, with drooping head, watched the water 
running seaward, bearing away great rainbow-tinted 
bubbles, that swelled and swelled, and then, with 
a plock! vanished. 


Time, too, was passing away. 


III 


BETWEEN THE LEECHES AND THE 
SERPENT 


HEN his phials and bottles were clear as 
spring-water Ulysse sold them to the 
chemist, M. Ortére Bellair. 

This tall, stooping man, sparing of gestures, with 
lowered eyes and open mouth, appeared to be al- 
ways half asleep. If any one spoke to him he would 
rub his eyes before looking at him. And when he 
was obliged to reply he spoke with a tongue so 
awkward that his words, slow and indistinct, came 
from his mouth as though he were in a dream. 
His face, like his body, seemed to implore: “For 
pity’s sake, leave me in peace, quiet as my own 
baume-tranquille!’ Nevertheless, the people liked 
him: he was one of the Big Whites of the district. 

One morning, some weeks after Ulysse had ar- 
rived in Saint-Leu, M. Ortére called him, rubbed 
his eyes for some time, and then, with a search- 
ing glance, said: “Listen! In all my life I have 
never found bottles and phials as clear as yours! 
Now, I have always said, ‘Cleanliness is honesty.’ 
Would you like, after this month, to continue your 
trade on my account? In the morning you will go 
fishing for bottles; in the afternoon you will wash 
them here and keep an eye on the shop—for some 
time, now, too many four-sou pieces have disap- 
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peared from the till as though by magic. I must 
be the victim of some plot! ... You will watch 
the people who come into the pharmacy, and if I 
am not there you will call me.” 

“I understand,” said Ulysse, smiling first, to gain 
time for reflection. ‘But what you ask me to do, 
good Monsieur, isn’t it only the work of a dog?” 

“Listen-see!’’ replied the White, unsmiling. “It 
is not by any means a dog’s place that I offer you. 
You will receive consideration and be lodged in 
my compound and fed from my table!” 

Was he already weary of roaming in search of 
his vagabond son, who, now that he had grown 
up, slipped from his hands like soap, just as when 
he was little? Had he an idea, perhaps, that the 
till which he was told to guard was a good trap in 
which he might one day catch Songor? 

Without more ado, Ulysse accepted. 

As a matter of fact, there is something of the 
kitchen in a pharmacy. There is always an odour 
of something simmering on the fire—caramel, or 
cinchona bark, or tincture of logwood. Then there 
were two things in the shop which from the very 
first day—Ulysse did not know why—had gripped 
his imagination. At each end of the counter was 
an enormous glass globe. In one, which was full 
of alcohol, lay a long yellow snake, coiled up so 
naturally that one could not be sure it was dead; 
in the other, full of crystal-clear water, clusters of 
black leeches, adhering to the glass, imbibed the 
light, so still that one could not be sure they were 
alive. 


§2 ULYSSE AND THE SORCERERS 


Ulysse kept watch. A great many people came 
into the shop, more to laugh and talk than to buy. 
. . . He never succeeded in catching a thief. 

On the other hand, there was some one who 
aroused his curiosity, a little more every day, so 
that he began, despite himself, to observe him. 
This was his employer. 

That part of M. Ortére’s body which the world 
at large could see above the counter was dressed 
like a White—in a long coat, a waistcoat, dicky 
and necktie; but as for the lower portion of his 
person, which was not visible, he wore breeches of 
printed calico, and went about his shop in slippers, 
like a Chinaman. 

One day a wealthy neighbour, a ship-owner, 
rushed into the shop. 

“Ortére,”’ he cried, “what does your barometer 
say? Are we going to have wind? Yes or no?” 

‘“Why: go by the barometer?” replied M. Ortére 
with disdain. “I have only to look at my leeches! 
If they are moving downwards we shall have bad 
weather; if upwards, you may sleep in peace.” 

“Ortére, you were born a sorcerer!” 

The chemist made no reply; but one could see 
that he was secretly flattered. 

Then a negro came in. With a malevolent glance 
at Ulysse, he spoke softly into the white man’s ear, 
and both disappeared into the laboratory, where 
one heard them alternately murmuring. Presently 
the visitor departed, in a jovial mood, and M. 
Ortére reappeared. His expression was glacial, 
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and he carried his little two-year-old son pressed 
against his heart. 

Now this was a strange thing. Not for all the 
gold in the world would this white man allow any 
but himself and his wife ever to touch his child! 
He had always refused to hear of a black nurse; 
he himself rocked the child to sleep, gave it food 
and drink, and amused it. If a customer appeared, 
that did not disturb him: while he served in the 
shop he carried the child in the crook of his arm, 
as St. Joseph carried the infant Jesus. 

Upstairs, on the first floor, Madame played the 
piano. 

All day long M. Ortére scarcely opened his lips. 
But as soon as night fell, when the crickets began 
to chirp, he sat in the darkness on the threshold 
of his shop and began to talk. . . . He would dance 
the child on his knee, but his neck remained rigid, 
and his eyes kept squinting toward Cap Noir. 

On the summit of the mountain a great light 
sparkled, as though emerging from the earth. Sud- 
denly it went out; then sparkled on the rocky point 
above the Rampes . . . and disappeared ... and 
now it shone up yonder, far within Les Gorges. And 
always it flitted in a zig-zag, restless, disappearing 
and ever reappearing, from the sea to the hills. 

“Oh, Tatave!” said M. Ortére to the child. ‘Do 
you see how the Fire in the mountain is more tor- 
mented to-night?” 

“JT am watching for it too,” said Ulysse, “but I 
can’t even get my eyes on it! What does it mean, 
this torch playing hide-and-seek with everybody ?” 
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“Ah, there, my Black! There is surely nothing 
in the world that has set men’s tongues and minds 
so hard at work! Some have said it’s a will-o’-the- 
wisp—as though a will-o’-the-wisp had phosphorus 
enough to last for years! Others have thought 
it must be the lantern of some pedlar—as though 
a pedlar could jump from one side of the horizon 
to the other! A lot of people swear that it’s a 
luminous seabird—as though a luminous seabird 
had ever been discovered! Once a party of us 
went up there, with our guns, to watch for it. We 
all fired on it at the same moment; but we came 
back with an empty bag. And the accursed beacon 
still goes wandering about!” 

“What do you really think?” 

‘No need to go looking for four o’clock at mid- 
night! In the days of slavery a priest was mur- 
dered, on the side of that mountain, by a runaway 
Black. It’s the soul of that wretched man, con- 
demned to wander to and fro there through all 
eternity, because he shed holy blood.” 

Suddenly a long, moaning wail was heard, the 
cry of a creature lost in the night, swelling and 
dying away amidst the filaos. 

With one arm the chemist pressed his son closer 
to him; with the other, his wife; and thus he sat 
silent and motionless in the dense darkness of the 
night. About him the wings of disaster were beat- 
ing their silent way. 


IV 
SORCERY 
le was Sunday afternoon. The atmosphere 


seemed at one and the same time rarefied and 

heavy. Suddenly, in the pharmacy, some bot- 
tles of aérated water began to burst with the sound 
of pistol-shots. Ulysse was sitting on the verandah, 
patching a pair of trousers. 

M. Ortére, standing by the fish-pond, was throw- 
ing crumbs to the fish. He pointed them out to his 
little boy, whom he was carrying in his arms. 

“Look! Look, Tatave! Papa going to count 
them!” 

Ulysse got up and went to look at them. 

A swarming mass of big fish, black as the mud, 
were rippling the water, as black as themselves. 
They seemed, as they struggled, to become a single 
creature, ravenous, bloated and slimy. Then, sep- 
arating with strokes of their fanlike tails, each 
came to the surface to snap at the crumbs, expos- 
ing their square heads and rolling their pale, globu- 
lar eyes. They had ugly faces, these fish—like 
dogs, or pigs, or turtles, or Chinamen. 

“Ulysse,” explained the apothecary, “these fish, 
whose flesh cannot be equalled for delicacy, come 
straight from Nankin. They were put into this 
pond the day I was born. Never, never, has one 
of them been touched; I have sworn that they shall 
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never be netted except for this rascal’s wedding. 
. . . Look, Tatave! Look at the papa and mama 
of all your carp!” 

Clenching his fists, the child worked his face and 
began to cry. 

“Not make noise, Tatave! Big Devil will hear 
—come from the woods—pick you up with his tail, 
squeeze you with his claws, crunch you up all alive 
withsnis teeta. | 

He moved away: from the pond, rocking the child 
in his arms, strolling through the flower-garden, 
from flower to flower, humming the rhythmical re- 
frain of the Malabari Jackos: * 


Tiens bien mon-la queue! 
Prends garde va-casser! 


Suddenly M. Ortére turned to his servant: 

‘‘Listen-see, Ulysse!” he said, with melancholy 
sympathy. “Do you know what it is to have 
children?” 

“Kafirs are loaded with brats like a tree with 
bananas; but fortune gave me only one,” said 
Ulysse, slowly and mournfully. ‘And the same for- 
tune took him from me.” 

“By what illness?” 

“Oh, it was not death that took him. It was 
the fault of his crazy mama—who was always wan- 
dering about; he wasn’t born like the rest in a cabin, 
on a bed, but in the couch-grass by the roadside. 


* Malabaris disguised as monkeys in order to dance before 
their god. 
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Because of that, from the time when he was very 
little he would recognise only one lord and master 
—the open road. He would never heed any other; 
that alone could set him going.” 

And Ulysse once more told the story of his 
Hresc 

M. Ortére Bellair listened attentively, nodding 
his head, more and more at his ease, as though 
for him the affairs of the Blacks were in some sense 
family matters. But while listening he continued 
to drive the mosquitoes from his child’s face with 
his panama hat. 

The Kaffir concluded: “Only Death can overcome 
Fate. There is nothing left but to throw my body 
to the sharks!” 

“Listen-see!” said M. Ortére. “In your place, 
I should not go worrying myself to death, search- 
ing here and searching there. I should go and 
consult some one!” 

“But, my White, is this the sort of story one 
would take to the doctors? The very first I went 
to would be ready to have me shut up as a madman 
in the hospital of Saint-Claude!”’ 

“Wait a moment!” replied the apothecary sen- 
tentiously. “It isn’t the doctors I am telling you 
to consult—it’s a sorcerer!” 

“Sorcerer |” 

Ulysse knew that the Blacks—whether because 
they have no money to pay the doctors, or whether 
merely to frighten the Whites—were given to speak- 
ing of sorcerers on all possible occasions, as of a 
sovereign remedy for every ill; but that a White 
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should have a leaning toward this class of healers, 
and this White an apothecary! 

‘““Ah, I see that you have no faith as yet,” said 
M. Ortére. ‘‘Listen-see! Madame, you know, has 
given me, so far, four children. Of them, how 
many are left? One! Do you know why? Be- 
cause, being a pharmacist, I felt obliged to call 
in the doctor when they fell ill—all in the same 
way, all at the same age almost to a day!... 
The doctor failed to save them, one after another; 
three are dead! As for the fourth, when he fell 
sick . . . this time I was not so foolish. . . . I sent 
for the Chief Sorcerer! He prepared for him, 
illico, a decoction of mantes’ nests; you understand, 
mantes’ nests! Then he made him take a sort of 
syrup made of nothing but roasted cockroaches. 
And in a week my baby was cured! Look at his 
rosy little face!” 

‘Ah, bah!” cried Ulysse in amazement. ‘Then 
to your thinking a mere sorcerer is able . . .” 

“Oh, but listen!’? commanded the apothecary, 
raising his forefinger. ‘You must understand just 
where you are, or you may go wrong! ‘There are 
sorcerers and sorcerers; each one has his specialty. 
I shall not tell you, for example, if you want to 
recover stolen money, to go to Terre-Sainte and 
consult the sorcerer who cures dysentery! You 
would waste your piastres. . .. Nor would you, 
in order to discover a buried treasure, take the 
advice of the sorcerer at Langevin who understands 
only how to mend broken-off love-affairs. There 
are as many sorcerers as there are charms and sor- 
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ceries. Believe me, it is quite a gift to be able to 
know what kind of sorcerer and what part of the 
Island one should advise people to visit... .” 

It was plain that M. Ortére was far prouder of 
this gift than of knowing what medicine to com- 
pound for this or the other sickness. He despised 
his knowledge of science, the science of a second- 
class pharmacist, because he had learned it from 
books, while his knowledge of sorcerers and of 
simples he had possessed, so to speak, from birth, 
and to preserve it he had only to listen to the talk 
of those about him. As for the costly medicaments 
that came from France, he sold them to the well- 
to-do, rubbing his hands; but now and again, moved 
by: a scruple, or a whim, or merely out of idle- 
ness, he preferred to prescribe to his poorer cus- 
tomers the humble herbs of their own country, 
those that grew secretly in the recesses of the woods, 
fragrant and homely and old as the forests. By 
his family, the colour of his skin, and his position, 
M. Ortére Bellair still belonged to the white race, 
but during his childhood his only school had been 
that of the old Kaffirs, and his mind long since had 
gone over to the side of the Blacks. 

“As for you, my good fellow,” he resumed, in a 
professional tone, “it is not to a male sorcerer that 
I shall send you, but to a woman!” 

“OQ misery!” cried Ulysse. ‘For me, nothing 
good will ever come from a woman!” 

“Oh!” said M. Ortére, wagging his head, “this 
one is not like other women. She is very well known 
in the district, and everybody goes to see her and 
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listens to her, even ladies and gentlemen. She has 
been in business here for twenty years.” 

“What’s her name?” 

“We call her Madame Ziles.” 

“And of what race is this woman-sorcerer ?” 

“Pure Malabari blood!” said M. Ortére, raising 
his head. 

“No, no! More than ever, no!’’ exclaimed 
Ulysse. ‘Indian women! I know just what they 
are worth, in every way and everywhere, and it 
cost me dear to learn!” 

He thought, with spiteful anger, of Sylvie, his 
wife. It was because she would go back to her 
own people that he had been forced to drive her 
away; under the pretext of going to see her mother 
on the occasion of a birth or a funeral, she used 
to tie up her bundle, dart into the road and dis- 
appear into the fields. Despite the beatings he 
gave her it was always impossible to discover pre- 
cisely where she had been when she returned, with 
the gestures of a mad-woman, though she had 
drunk neither wine nor spirit. And if one so much 
as looked her straight in the face, then and there 
she had a fit of hysterics! 

“It is for your peace of mind that I am telling 
you, my friend,” insisted M. Ortére. “Think it 
over, and if your heart bids you go, tell Madame 
Ziles that you come from me. She will receive you 
for half the price.” 

Ulysse, without replying, gazed at the fish. They: 
were rising from the depths of the water like phan- 
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toms emerging from the tomb, gliding to and fro 
and snapping up the drowning moths. 

“Ah, we Whites,’ observed M. Ortére, medita- 
tively, “because we rule the other races here, think 
ourselves their superior in all things. For my part, 
I say that for the secrets of love and death we 
must look beneath us for our masters. This Indian 
woman sees into the workings of Fate as a Black 
sees in the night.” 

He smiled queerly, and gazing at Ulysse with 
wide eyes, dim with gratitude, he said: 

“Listen-see, comrade! Do you know who told 
me one day to go to the other side of the moun- 
tain and ask pretty Madame to marry me? It was 
shel” 


Af 
THE BLACK KID 


N the depths of the great orchard the sun lit 
| only a single cabin. Whether by: fire, or hurri- 

cane, or other cause, the house of the white 
folk who used to live there had been razed to the 
ground; and as though the misfortune of mankind 
had brought prosperity to the trees, these put forth 
their foliage in profusest freedom: mangoes, jam- 
bolanas and sapotas rose on every side. But a sort 
of soot adhered to them all, like a plague fallen 
from the sky; and the ground itself, and the rocks, 
were spattered with a funereal scurf. 

“Madame Ziles! O Madame Ziles!” 

No one replied. 

Ulysse seated himself before the door. 

Soon there came from the bottom of the com- 
pound a little black grunting pig. It grunted as it 
trotted, fat as a thief. It stopped in front of 
Ulysse, curling and uncurling its snout; and then, 
twisting its tail, as though in a fit of wild gaiety 
it galloped away, still grunting. 

Scarcely had it disappeared when a fine motherly 
hen emerged from under the gable-end of the loft 
and flaunted herself in the sun. She was black as 
jet. She picked up an earthworm that glistened 
under the leaves, then took her departure, com- 
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plaining in nasal, jerky: accents like the voice of a 
Malabari woman. 

“Ts this the kingdom of Moulal * itself?” thought 
Ulysse. ‘The animals, the trees, the rocks, all are 
black!” 

At this moment he heard a bleating behind him; 
a small kid had leaped on to a heap of stones. It, 
too, was black. It stood erect on its delicate little 
hooves, appealing to the world at large watt the 
voice of a suckling child. 

Confronted by the creatures that had ae shown 
themselves, tranquil and well-cared-for, kept no 
doubt for the purposes of sorcery, the man who 
had passed his life in cutting the throats of animals 
asked himself whether any good could come for 
him from the depths of this deserted compound. 

. He hung his head. 

“Who called me?” cried a voice at last. 

Very erect, in a smock of a deep blood-red that 
was held in by a leather belt, a tall woman had 
just appeared. She set a basket of eggplants on 
the ground, and then raised her head. 

“Lord in heaven!” she cried. “It’s Ulysse!” 

She stood there motionless, not daring even to 
enter her cabin. 

“Faith, yes, it’s Ulysse!” He rapped out the 
words. 

And the husband and wife, who had not met for 
twenty years, scrutinised each other, not raising a 
hand in greeting. Yet the man’s first impulse had 
been to lay hands on his wife! To beat her? To 


* Kitchen soot, used for various purposes by the Malagasy. 
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caress her? But something bade him keep his 
hands by his side—perhaps because Sylvie was a 
professional sorceress. Yet he could not keep his 
eyes from the handsome body, plainly moulded un- 
der blouse and skirt, that he had so often covered 
with blows. 

She found him aged; his face was shrunken and 
strange to her, more indecipherable than of old. 
And she sought, uneasily, to read his eyes, to divine 
the manner of vengeance for which he had sud- 
denly reappeared. She summoned up her courage. 

“Listen, Ulysse! No doubt you have been look- 
ing about for me for years. . . . Well, this is what 
I have to tell you: on the day when you turned me 
out of your cabin I went right away, crushing down 


what was in my heart... far, far away from 
where you lived. I had as hard a time as if I’d 
been a convict . .. two or three times I nearly 


died. . . . But never, never did I attempt to put 
my nose again inside Saint-Pierre! Did you ever 
ask yourself why? It was to obey your iron will, 
and so that I should not do you any harm in the 
house where you were respected. For that reason, 
too, I took another name.” 

Ulysse, very calm, with his hands clasped behind 
his back, was gazing into her eyes, as of old when 
he had decided to whip her until she danced under 
the blows. 

“I know Sylvie’s tongue,” he interposed laconi- 
cally. ‘I don’t want to chop words.” 

And as though he felt that a sorceress, even more 
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than other women, ought to be treated roughly, 
he demanded violently: 

“My boy—where is he?” 

“Our boy?” she asked sadly, and her eyes fell. 

Hoping to take her by surprise, Ulysse gazed 
intently at Sylvie’s face. It was then that he no- 
ticed that she was covered with jewels: not only 
her face, but her neck, her wrists, her fingers, her 
ankles. . . . Where had a woman who did no work 
amassed all this finery? A living exhibition of 
jewelry, was she not afraid of murderers, living 
alone in a solitary cabin? Assuredly she must be 
able to command Fate! 

“T have come a long way to make you speak!” 
he said incisively. 


“Look for the child beneath the blouse 
As you look for the chicken under the hen! 


“Where is Songor?... Sylvie, now that I’m 
here I’m going to turn you inside out!” 

And raising his hand, he approached her. But 
the Indian woman drew back. 

“Stop, Ulysse! Anger is not right, especially 
when years and years have flowed between a man 
and woman who have been divided by Fate. Con- 
trol your anger and listen a moment. From the 
unlucky day when you drove Sylvie from your cabin, 
from that day Sylvie swore to drive Songor from 
her heart!” 

“What are you saying? Speak plainly!” 

“This, Ulysse: I knew that once you had turned 
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me out of doors you would want to take Songor 
and keep him to support you in your old age. What 
would have happened if I, too, had allowed myself 
to long for him? I should have made you sus- 
picious, and your anger would have fallen on the 
head of our child—there would have been a coffin 
between us. If, now, you don’t know where he has 
gone, I, his mother, swear to you that I don’t know 
whether he is living or dead!” 

Her voice trembled. She was accustomed to 
looking people straight in the face—yes, even the 
police—knowing that what she said was accepted; 
but before this Kaffir, quivering with anger, she 
was gradually losing countenance, for he did not 
believe in her. 

“Ulysse!” she cried. “I will open my heart to 
you! I will tell you how I became a sorceress! 

‘“T was worn out. I no longer had a husband or 
a child. I no longer knew, when I came to my- 
self, whether I was like other people or whether 
I had gone crazy. One day I went to consult some 
one whose name must not be spoken. He saved 
me on one condition: that I adopt this calling, which 
I must practise till the end of my life! I accepted. 
Hitherto I have not dared to consult Fate on my 
own account—I was too much afraid of learning 
the worst! ... But to-day, since you are here, 
Ulysse, it is because the Grand Master has sent 
you. So together we will have courage, and I will 
putithe question’ cs--Only-.:, . -onlys en 

“There is no ‘only,’” said Ulysse. “I am wait- 
ing. There’s your money!” 
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“Keep your hundred sous, Ulysse. Sylvie has 
plenty of money. It is happiness that has been 
wanting!” 

“We will speak only of Songor!”’ interrupted the 
Kaffr. 

Suddenly: a great solemnity descended upon her, 
as though she knew that her spirit was condemned 
to enter into torment, and she stood there with 
her hands crossed on her bosom, in such strange dis- 
tress that the man himself was impressed. 

“It’s not worth while keeping me any longer 
on the grill!’ he said roughly. “Confess to me 
at once that Songor is dead!” 

Sylvie still hung her head. The little black kid 
had come to rub itself against the hem of her blood- 
red smock. She took it into her arms as though it 
had been a child. 

“No, Ulysse, no one can say whether his soul 
is wandering in the other world. To know that, 
you must wait here until this evening. It is only 
with the consent of the Night,” she explained, 
“that the living can consult Fate!” 

“Good!” said the Kaffr. “I will come back 
again!” 

“No, my friend, if you please! ‘These are the 
conditions of the Mystery: 

“You must not take a single step backwards! 
You must remain in front of my cabin! And it is 
so ordered that this once in your life another hand 
than yours must prepare your food!” 

“Oh, I am not afraid of being poisoned,” said 
Ulysse. ‘“This time I will taste your cooking.” 
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Under the sooty trees Sylvie unrolled a white 
mat. Then she went to buy a bottle of wine, and 
they ate a massalé curry. Afterward Ulysse 
stretched himself out on the grass, waiting with 
clenched fists. 

The rollers breaking on the sands in the noontide 
sun, and the tall filaos surging against the sky, lulled 
him with their continual motion; but Sylvie, doubt- 
less uneasy because of her jewels, was well aware 
that Ulysse, under his hat, was sleeping with one 
eye open, 


VI 
THE SABRE 


HE earth was asleep in the darkness; the 
sea was still; but the sky, traversed by 
the Milky Way—a bridal-veil trailed far 

across the heavens—was already a concourse of 
dancing stars. 

Sylvie went to look for Ulysse under the trees, 
and taking him by the hand led him towards her 
cabin, which was alight with candles. 

“What!” he said. ‘Are we going to watch by 
a corpse?” 

“No. But before we begin the rites there are 
things that I must say to you, Ulysse. Either 
Songor is living, or he is dead. If he is in Eternity 
we can only mourn for him! If he is on Earth 
we can only deliver him!” 

“Deliver him from what ?”’ 

“From the Bébétes-Malabares!” 

‘And what’s that?” 

As though the lofty trees and the night itself 
had ears, Sylvie lowered her voice. 

“Tt is something that cannot be seen, that slips 
into your head and drives you to do what in reason 
and conscience you ought not to do. For example, 
to take life, whether that of your own body or an- 
other’s. . . . Bébéte-Malabare is the soul that has 


turned evil—in other words, a Demon!” 
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“And what’s the matter with that Malabari 
trash—who ought to be shut up in their camps, 
like cattle in their pastures—that they should let 
loose such plagues upon people?” 

‘Ah, Ulysse, why should there be races of men 
who fight like cats and dogs? ‘The stronger tor- 
tures the weaker, and the victim takes his revenge 
as best he can by asking help of the hidden Fates. 
The Malabaris, whom the Malagasy and you Kaf- 
firs beat while you laugh at them, weep like women 
before you; but behind your back they dance like 
serpents before their god, whom they brought with 
them from Madras, that they might have the right 
to cross the sea. And it is he who, in answer to 
their prayer, sprinkles with invisible poisons the 
children of those whose victims they are.” 

“But why should this manner of beast seize upon 
Songor in particular,’ Ulysse enquired suspiciously, 
“when his own maman is a Malabari?” 

“Oh, Ulysse, do you forget how Songor used to 
delight in tormenting them? This is what I think. 
Our Songor, when he ran off to the woods, used 
to eat, sleep and dream, hidden under the trees. 
You don’t understand, Ulysse. We live, suspect- 
ing nothing, in the midst of a swarm of trees that 
are only waiting for the favourable moment to 
put their evil spells on us!” 

‘And when his mind has been purged, what will 
happen to it?” 

“It will be all right again and he will behave 
sensibly. The Demon has forced him to be neg- 
lectful, and to creep away like a rattan, but hence- 
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forth he will think again of his papa and will even 
go in search of him. 

“Well, seeing is believing!” said Ulysse, uneasily. 
“At all events, get on with your tricks!” 

Sylvie led him into the cabin. 

It was very small, with an earthen floor, but 
there was a table, covered with a cloth, and on 
it were a coffee-service and a pack of cards; while 
all round the cabin were chairs—a great many 
chairs, as is usual in the parlours of negresses who 
receive their friends at night. 

‘Now, my guest, I am at home to no one!””, And 
Sylvie closed the door behind her. 

In one corner of the hut was a cabinet hung with 
blue lustring. Sylvie went up to it and drew back 
the curtains, disclosing an image of the Virgin. It 
was large, highly coloured, the kind one sees only 
in a church or a convent. 

Ulysse stood with open mouth. That Sylvie 
should have a “church image” in her cabin amazed 
him even more than the sight of all her jewelry. 
At the feet of the Holy Virgin, coiled up as in the 
apothecary’s carboy, was a serpent .. . and it was 
darting out its tongue. 

Sylvie opened a chest and took from it a great 
sabre, such as the Indians carry for the feast of 
Pongol.* 

“Ulysse,” she said, ‘“‘see if the edge is sharp!” 

The Kaffir passed his hand along it. 

“Hola!” he cried. ‘You might think I had set 


* An annual religious ceremony. 
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it myself! You might as well take liberties with 
a sliver of glass!” 

“That is good!” said Sylvie, with a curious sat- 
isfaction. 

She laid the sabre on the floor, edge upward, held 
in position by four heavy stones; and then, erect, 
with head unbowed, she went up to the image. 

“Holy Virgin! Holy Virgin Mary!” she im- 
plored, like a servant appealing to her mistress. 
“You have trodden on the serpent, yet it did not 
bite you. Grant that I may tread upon the sabre 
without its wounding me! You who bore the Child 
Jesus, grant that I may find again the child I bore!” 

With her arms crossed upon her bosom she raised 
adoring eyes to the Virgin’s face. Her pupils shone 
like gems, in ecstasy. But presently her eyelids 
became fixed, her face, neck, shoulders and bosom 
rigid. Her very earrings no longer stirred. Never 
would Ulysse have believed that a woman’s body 
could thus become hard as iron! 

For perhaps a quarter of an hour Sylvie remained 
thus. Ulysse could hear the ocean breathing in the 
starlight. 

At last she turned, and looking neither to the 
right nor to the left, with her eyes still fixed upon 
the image, she stepped onto the sabre. 

It made Ulysse jump to see her. The naked 
feet of the Indian woman settled quietly on the 
edge of the blade, one after the other, like pigeons 
on a wall; her heavy black tresses hung like the 
tail of a horse against her red smock. 

Suddenly, as though in delirium, she cried: 
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“Look, look, beneath my feet! 
If they have bled it is Doom! 
If they have not bled, it is Joy!” 


Under Sylvie’s feet there was not a drop of 
blood . . . not a trace of a wound. 

“Thank the Virgin!” she exclaimed. ‘Songor is 
living! You will see, Ulysse, there are still good 
days ahead for you! What is to be done now must 
be done quickly. Follow me!”’ 

With the heart of a youth of twenty, Ulysse fol- 
lowed his wife. 

Sabre in hand, she went to a shed, woke the little 
black kid and took it in her arms. Hastily she 
crossed the compound and entered on a footpath. 

The path skirted the wall of the burying-ground. 
The amorous odour of frangipani in bloom was al- 
most suffocating in the darkness. Had the dead a 
sense of smell they would lie as though embalmed in 
thet coffins! . . . 

Living creatures struck against their feet. The 
little kid must have been cold, for it bleated. 

As soon as they came to the shore Sylvie made 
straight for the sea as though she were going out 
into the water. But the moment the waves touched 
her feet she stopped, dipped her hand in the foam, 
made the sign of the cross, and gazed at the sky. 

In the ethereal blue of heaven hung the Southern 
Cross, like a ship’s anchor caught in the net of the 
stars. 

With one hand the Indian woman lifted the kid, 
with the other she raised the sabre; and with a 
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single stroke she severed the creature’s neck. The 
head and the body were hurled into the sea—one 
to the right, one to the left. 

Then, running as though she were suddenly 
afraid, Sylvie returned to Ulysse, who was waiting 
on the beach. 

“Oh 1a, you papa! Now you may be happy! 
Not only is Songor on earth, but from this night 
he is delivered from Evil!” 

“Yes, but where is he?” 

“Ah, that, that is beyond my powers! There 
is a Law above me; it does not permit me. . .” 

“What! There’s more still!” cried the Kaffr, re- 
belliously. 

‘Patience, Ulysse! Fate is like a master—you 
must not ask it for everything at once. But I will 
send you to the man who will tell you where and 
when you can nab the game. . . . Only, Ulysse, you 
must listen to me and do what IJ am going to tell 
you. 

“Now that you have been to me, leave Saint- 
Leu at once. Don’t retrace your steps! You 
needn’t see the white man for whom you are work- 
ing; I will arrange everything ... go in peace. 
To-morrow, at the Angelus, continue on your jour- 
ney and go up to Trois-Bassins. If on the way there 
any: one wants to know where you are going, simply 
answer: ‘I am going on my way!’ Up there you will 
ask for the cabin of Aristole. What has passed 
between you and Sylvie is no concern of his—you 
will simply say, ‘Madame Ziles.’ Then you will 
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tell him about Songor as you told M. Ortére. And 
finally you will ask him to see for you.” 

“To see?” repeated Ulysse. “To see what—to 
see whom?” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when 
from a thicket of cactus a black mass leaped out, 
grunting, rushed at them as though to drive them 
apart, and then, leaving a stench behind it, tore 
into the sea. 

A stray calf? A pig from the burying-ground? 
Or Lucifer! 

When Ulysse and Sylvie had stopped running one 
was in her cabin, gasping for breath; the other 
was on the highroad, full of mettle for the journey. 


Vil 
UP AT TROIS-BASSINS 
| Gees had plenty of common sense. The 


son of a contract labourer who had not had 

him baptised, he had never professed to 
adopt the religion of the Whites, but neither had 
he ever consented to accept the belief of the Blacks 
in sorcery. Was this due to a reluctance—in one 
who had preferred household duties to the labour 
of the fields, who had lived in the house of his 
White masters—to descend by deliberate intention 
and submerge himself in savagery? 

Hitherto he had chosen to know nothing beyond 
his work; his altar was his hearth. He did not feel 
particularly pleased on reflecting that now, at the 
outset, he found himself plunged into the abysm 
of sorcery. 

“What is the good of having thrown off the col- 
lar of the Whites only to put my head into the 
yoke of the Black sorcerers? .. .” 

It was no longer enough that he had consulted a 
woman; he must, further, consult God knows who. 
. . . What gloomy tunnel was he about to enter? 
Didn’t that sort of tunnel lead to jail? 

Nevertheless, in spite of all this, he had confi- 
dence, he had hope! He told himself that at the end 
of the road he would at last find Songor. Why, at 
the very first step he had found his wife! Was that 
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an omen? He saw again, clearly, the long red 
smock of his Sylvie, who, instead of growing fat 
as a cow, as the Indian women do, had retained 
her shapely figure . . . and he was conscious of an 
indefinable gaiety, a tightening of the loins that 
gave him courage as he mounted into the hills. 

The road wound upward, from zigzag to zig- 
zag. 

This was the season of the sugar-cane harvest. 
Wagons loaded to breaking—body and springs and 
wheels all creaking in chorus—twenty, thirty, fifty 
carts, one behind another, jolting and rattling, came 
downhill at a pelting gallop. The young coloured 
drivers, sitting or even standing on the pole, urged 
the mules to the descent with a great cracking 
of whips that sounded like pistol-shots; and the 
mules, as though demented, hurled themselves for- 
ward in a storm of jingling collar-bells. The dust 
rose into the air; the drivers shouted and sang. 
With wheels mended with rags, wagon-bodies 
patched with tin, reins replaced by cords of maize- 
straw, the whole vehicle cracked and squealed as 
though it would split, and at every turning one felt 
certain that the cart must collapse into the ditch 
.. . but with a dia hu! dia ho! each rattled its 
way round the turn, and all settled down to trot 
in file along the highway. Up on the hill the white 
chimneys of the fortress-like sugar-works sent up 
into the blue air their rolling clouds of treacle- 
coloured smoke. 

Ulysse had picked up a cane, ripe and golden, and 
was peeling it with his teeth. 
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“Ulysse! Ulysse! Where are you going, Ulysse?” 

Every moment he stopped, thinking that he heard 
his name. 

That morning, to be sure, the whole world was 
bursting into voice. The Malabari women in betel- 
red gowns, the little tambys in their shirts, the 
Malabari men, the Kafir papas and the fat Kaffir 
mammies in blue smocks—all the workers of the 
sugar-factories were cutting the cane in the sunlit 
fields. On every hand the great cutlasses flashed 
silver. Perhaps it was the joy of swinging these 
knives with all one’s might, perhaps it was the 
odour of rum that already rose from the severed 
canes, that set all these children of Africa and 
Asia chattering and singing so loudly. Now and 
again an Indian and a Kaffr would rush at each 
other in fun, flashing their swords. . 

But suddenly, even swifter and more dazzling, 
wide flashes of sunlight seemed to burst upon the 
land from the horizon; out there on the blue sea 
black pirogues returning from the fishing were row- 
ing races with their sparkling oars. 

Noon was scorching the bent-grass when Ulysse 
came to the plateau of Trois-Bassins, high above 
the sea. 

“Pardon, souplait, where is Aristole’s cabin?” 

The young Creole coming down the path with a 
basket of pineapples on his head stopped short and 
stared at him. His eyes rolled, his eyelids fluttered, 
and the tongue in his mouth fluttered too. 

‘Vi mar....vi mar... vi marchenco.. 
CRCOCO.. eos 
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More embarrassed even than the Creole, Ulysse 
thanked him and proceeded. 

He had not gone a hundred yards when he per- 
ceived a young man, rosy as a European, planing 
some planks of red wood on a carpenter’s bench set 
in the open air. 

“Where is Aristole’s cabin, my White?” 

“Ca-ca-ca-wu-wu— ?” 

Hola! . . . Had a spell been cast on this place 
of rocks, that all the inhabitants bleated like goats? 

But the boy had angrily raised a hand to his 
curly head; he stamped on the ground, and the 
words came out with a rush: 

“Aristole’s cabin? Go on to the Fond-des- 
Quatre-Epices!”’ 

Ulysse passed through the village. 

The white inhabitants lived in wooden houses, 
which had grown grey as lichens; the Blacks, in 
cabins of wattled bamboo that shone golden in the 
sunlight. But there were white tillers of the soil 
also who were poorly lodged. All, however, had 
beautiful masses of flowers beside the door. What 
sort of food were they cooking in their houses? It 
was impossible to tell: the scent of heliotrope was 
so strong that it smothered all other odours. 

Ulysse discovered the Fond-des-Quatre-Epices 
on his right. 

“I’ve had no breakfast,” he reflected, ‘‘and all 
that uncanny business of last night is still rumbling 
in my head. When one goes to consult, it is danger- 
ous to arrive with one’s head too full and one’s 
stomach too empty.” 
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He climbed as far as the grove of filaos that 
surround the church, and there he ate: boiled 
manioc, pimienta and grated cheese. 

At two o’clock he saw that the women from all 
the villas and the cabins were going to church— 
the Whites as well as the Blacks. Yet it was not 
Sunday! They went with bowed heads, as though 
to a burial, dipped their fingers in the holy water, 
approached one another, mutely, like black ants, 
and disappeared into the shadowy nave, at the very 
end of which a small red lamp was burning. 

Was it possible that women were really: afraid 
of no one but the good God? There were at least 
forty in the church, and one couldn’t hear a single 
one of them jabbering! Now and again one came 
out with the air of a penitent; but another imme- 
diately went up to receive her punishment. Was 
there, then, so much evil amidst all these pretty 
houses that the inmates had to go and pray together 
and implore forgiveness? 

Under the tall filaos that swayed in the wind on 
the heights, through which one could see the blue 
eyes of the sky like the eyes of a peacock’s tail, 
Ulysse laid himself down, outstretched in true Kaf- 
fir style, his arms extended like the arms of a cross, 
his face to the zenith and his cudgel in his hand. 

Suddenly, although he had heard no sound, an 
old woman’s face appeared, bending over him. 

‘Excuse me, my Black! But what’s the reason 
that you have laid your body just there?” 

“Am I doing anybody any harm?” cried Ulysse, 
jumping to his feet. 
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The old woman drew back in alarm. 

“But ... but no one... only yourself! It’s 
here, as you must know, that the priest blesses the 
bodies of the dead before they are carried to the 
cemetery! Are your troubles so great that you want 
to die before the week is out?” 

Ulysse turned round quickly. Behind him, in the 
shadow of the filaos, rose a tall black cross. As 
though the cross had been traced on his back with 
a lump of ice, he could not suppress a shudder. In- 
stantly anger seized him, and with clenched teeth he 
glared at this “nosy” person. 

She contrived a grimace intended for a smile. 
She was one of those “grannies” who in their latter 
days take a vow to present themselves at the gates 
of Paradise dressed in black, like a nun. A long 
cashmere shawl, covering her head and shoulders, 
fel] in a triangular peak over her muslin skirt. With 
the nervous habit of a chatterer she kept rubbing 
her shrunken chin against the white linen collar that 
imitated the neck-band of a religieuse. Her spite- 
ful lips quivered with a dry, furtive little sound 
like the creaking of a rosary. 

“T am looking at you!” said Ulysse. ‘But I am 
not accustomed to seeing suspicious people. Are you 
by any chance looking for a thief?” 

“Good man, good man, I don’t say that! But no 
one has ever seen your face in these parts... . If 
you are looking for work, why don’t you go and 
have a chat at the canteen? People go into the 
church to pray, or they take off their hats as they 
pass by. They don’t lie at the door to stretch 
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themselves and yawn. ... Aren’t you afraid of 
the police?” 

Furious, the Kaffir brandished his cudgel. But 
the wind in the filaos above the cross breathed very 
gently: “Ah. . Ghote One aan) > Ie 
a sudden Ulysse remembered Sylvie’s words. .. . 

“You leave me alone!’ he muttered. “I’m going 
on my way!” 

“Ts that really so?” said the old woman, in con- 
fusion. 

And as though every one in this place took a pride 
in understanding instantly the meaning of these 
words, she gazed at him startled, yet fascinated. 

‘Well, my friend, I am going to worship! If it is 
true that the good God listens to me I will say a 
prayer for you!” 

And very humbly, but smiling as though she had 
found a purse on her path, the old woman slipped 
into the church. 


VIII 
THE COMMANDMENTS 


QO: every side, before the cabins, people were 


throwing maize to the fowls. It was four 
o'clock. 

Ulysse went down into the Fond-des-Quatre- 
Epices. 

Though not a drop of water flowed there, cer- 
tain species of old-fashioned trees were growing 
luxuriantly, huddled together: clove, cinnamon, 
camphor, and ravenalas. Sombre and _ closely 
ranked, their boughs and foliage were intermingled. 
But as though they were not already sufficiently con- 
founded, a giant liana, binding them together with 
its wandering stems, and draping them from top to 
bottom in a curtain of suckers, had turned them 
into a huge cocoon of foliage. At every step one 
had to duck one’s head to avoid being blindfolded 
by huge spider-webs. 

Surely whatever brooded beneath that conspiracy 
of foliage ought always to be hidden from the eyes 
of heaven and of man! 

On the narrow path, slimy and lustrous with the 
track of snails, not a sound was to be heard. Only 
a bird—the ‘‘Virgin’s bird’—flew low from bough 
to bough, to announce an arrival. 

Even before Ulysse had time to call out . . 

“Salaam, traveller! For years and years I have 


been waiting for you to visit me!” 
83 
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Seated on a grass mat before his thatched hut, 
his legs stretched out before him, a Kaffir, who was 
pounding roots, gazed at Ulysse with friendly eyes. 
A very old man was this, one of the vieux-vieux 
monde, who must have known the days of slavery, 
for one would judge him to be at least a hundred 
years old. His face was as long as a bullock’s, 
and age had made it seem even longer. Hair, eye- 
lashes, and woolly beard all were white. 

“Greetings, King of the Sorcerers!” said Ulysse. 
And without more ado, he proceeded: ‘‘How much 
do you want for your work?” 

“What work?” 

FOr Seeing... 

SL ORSEC..» v1. L WO: Plastres:, 

“T come from Madame Ziles.” 

“Oh, for a friend, a silver piastre.” 

‘There is a piece of new silver. Make haste and 
see!” 

The old man did not stir. He continued to gaze 
at Ulysse, with smiling eyes, his loose lip drooping. 

“See what, you rummager in the dark?” he de- 
manded, slowly nodding his head to and fro. “I’m 
not yet the good God; I’m only Aristole Mné- 
monide! You tell me first your story!” 

“Never in your life!” cried Ulysse. ‘Every one 
says that Aristole hasn’t his match for knowing 
every one’s story, without being told. See for me, 
then, and tell me yourself!” 

Answering neither yes nor no, the old hermit rose 
to his feet. Once on his feeble legs, how tall he 
was! ‘all as the Blacks of olden times! 


” 
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Sighing, he entered his hut; Ulysse heard him 
groaning; then he returned, bearing a small basket. 

Slowly squatting on the ground, he held the bas- 
ket in both hands, breathed upon it, raised the lid, 
and took from it three phials. 

“Papa, mama, baby!” he muttered. 

The two smaller phials contained a_ blackish 
liquid, resembling the preparation known as sirop 
de sang. Ulysse had been told that these were used 
to work evil. The largest contained a honey- 
coloured liquid; this, it seemed, was for good. But 
all were so dirty that Ulysse himself could never 
have washed them clean. 

The old man chose the honey-coloured phial, 
raised it above his head, and for a long while gazed 
at it as though he were observing the sun through it. 

Then he shaded his eyes with his hands; his eye- 
lids drooped; his long jaw fell. There was a sud- 
den stillness. . . . A heavy sigh, like the grunt of 
a pig, lifted his hairy breast . . . and he spoke. 

“You do not come for yourself .... It’s for 
another . . . one you want to find... A relative 

Younger than you... It is a young man. 
. . . Not your brother, not your nephew, not your 
cousin... Heis.. . and here he suddenly took 
a sidelong glance at Ulysse . . . “your own son!” 

“Oh la Balaia!’” cried Ulysse. , “You’ve hit it the 
first time!” 

And suddenly, as though something stronger than 
himself drew him toward this ancient man, he edged 
closer to him, to touch him. The old man did not 
move. 
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“Now Aristole Mnémonide is looking!” he mur- 
mured. “I see the sea... waves beyond waves 
... far away, yonder, the land... Mauritius, 
Seychelles, Madagascar, Rodriguez? I don’ know. 
But the ship is sailing right up to it . . . and there 
is a black boy who has been hung up on the main- 
mast, as a punishment. He calls out, he shouts, he 
swears, curses upon curses ... but the sea-birds 
cry louder than he. . . . Now he no longer moves 
.. - for twocwhole days’... he is surely dead. 

“That’s a lot of use,” said Ulysse, “if the sailor 
is already dead!” 

“Wait... wait! ... Now I see the land closer. 
It’s a pity I cannot say what country it is! ... 
Anyhow, your boy, in the night, has managed to 
bite through his cords! Like a monkey he comes 


down the mast .. . the sailors run after him, but 
do not catch him! Like a monkey he jumps into 
the sea... . he swims . (>. swims-. = ssharkssbe 


hind him do not eat him! Like a monkey he goes 
through the forest . . . snakes behind him do not 
bite him! Like a monkey he crosses the great river 

. alligators behind him do not swallow him! At 
last he is passing through cleared land: he goes 
through village after village . . . savages behind 
him do not touch him! ... Ooof! Thank God! 
One evening your boy enters a big, big town. In 
this town the Whites of all the world have gathered 
to get gold! All night they dance with black women, 
to find out the secret of the gold! All day the 
negroes and negresses, bathing in the river, fish for 
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the gold for them with baskets! There your boy 
has applied for work. .. .” 

“It’s no use to go on!” interrupted Ulysse. “If 
my rascal is now going about on the other side 
of the sea, I’ve done with hunting him from cloud 
to cloud!” 

“Patience! Patience! When you go to the ball- 
room to dance must you be in a greater hurry than 
the violin? . . . Aristole Mnémonide is still look- 
ing! This time I see a great street . . . fine houses 
on the right, fine shops on the left, and everywhere 
fountains. I see it with these eyes—no, it is not 
Madagascar, not Mauritius. ... Oh, good! ... 


It is our Ile Bourbon! .. . 
“In the street a fine carriage is standing, shining 
like the sun. I am walking towards it...I am 


quite close to it . . . I am looking into the face of 
the man sitting up on the driver’s seat. Who is it 
taking off his hat? Whose face do I recognise? 
. . . It is the face of your boy who jumped into the 
sea, ran over the land and worked in the river, and 
at last has come back to his father’s country!” 

Panting, the old man hesitated, and was silent. 

Ah; cried Ulysse, “if he has returned to the 
Island, that’s good! But if now he is a coachman, 
and the wheels of his carriage go one way while my 
feet go another, the moon might as well try to 
catch the sun!” 

“No, no!” said the old man, placing his hand on 
the other’s shoulder. ‘Your son is not the driver 
of a diligence; he is a private coachman in a town. 
But ...I1 warn you... it is only of late that 
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his heart has thought of you kindly . . . not four 
days ... not two... perhaps only a day. Be- 
fore that he had a trouble on his mind. Since this 
morning he, too, has begun to feel the tickling of 
the desire to look for you... .” 

“Why?” 

“Obs 22 ohio S1@sa like this es.) so thesapey, 
wants to marry and would like his papa’s consent.” 

“No consent without content! But tell me where 
he is living! . . . I am listening!” 

“T’ve done talking,” said the old man. 

With his hands folded in his lap and a taciturn 
expression on his face, he was staring straight in 
front of him as though no one else were present 

. nevertheless, there was a cunning glint in the 
corner of his yellow eye. 

Ulysse struck the ground with his cudgel. 

“Gran’dad!” he cried. ‘Have I left two good 
places, have I been to see Madame Ziles, have I 
come up your mountain, believing in you, and am I 
not going after all to hear from your own lips 
where and how I can find my boy and as quickly 
as possible?” 

The old sorcerer, not at all offended, examined 
the ground, where some large black ants were mov- 
ing like a string of beads. 

“Then,” he demanded, “‘though he’s all stiff and 
sore, you want Aristole Mnémonide to tire his mind 
yet further, and enquire of the Great Game?” 

“Yes! Enquire of your Great Game!” 

The old man gazed at Ulysse with a startled ex- 
pression. 
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“But, my poor devil, that needs a very great deal 
of money!” 

“Still more! Why so much?” 

“So that I can have masses said in church, at my 
own request. If not, the Spirit will be angry at 
being disturbed for nothing!” 

“How much money?” 

“Four piastres . . . since it’s you.” 

“Ma mere!” jeered Ulysse, to gain time for re- 
flection: “Twenty francs! Why, it’s the price of a 
good pig!” 

“It is the price of your son,’ 
a melancholy tone. 

“Well!” said Ulysse. “It’s a game to grow fat 
on! After all, I don’t have to pay to clothe my 
black trash of a son, nor yet for his lodging, nor his 
schooling, nor his burial: so there’s your sweet- 
meat |!” 

Like a crab’s claw, the old man’s hand seized 
the money as it fell through the air. Then he 
cleared his throat three times, bent his head, low 
and still lower, as before his Maker, and said a 
prayer. 

It was really a sort of prayer, recited by heart 
like the responses of the catechism; but one heard 
in it the name neither of God, nor of Christ, nor of 
any of the saints. But now and again Ulysse heard 
certain words repeated like a refrain. 

“The Emperor Constantine shut in a golden 
COMI ky ar 

The better to follow the old man’s words, he 


’ said the other, in 
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edged nearer, in a squatting posture; but every time 
the words were repeated: 

“The Emperor Constantine shut in a golden 
COW Ke ain 

Several starlings that had built their nests in the 
same vakoa-bush above the sorcerer’s cabin, all pro- 
ceeded to cry in chorus: Tric-trac! tric-trac! It 
was as though they did so deliberately. 

Aristole had to raise his voice: 

“Listen, pilgrim, first of all, to the Complication 
of the Simple. .. .” 

It was not canny! At that very moment, from the 
vakoa-bush, all the starlings flew out like angry 
bees, and rushing together and pecking one another, 
with chirps of joy and squeaks of pain, entered into 
a general battle. 

The sorcerer raised his head and looked at them. 


“Each to his nest! 
Peace is best!” 


He spoke, and the birds ceased their warring. 

“You,” he resumed, “‘listen well to the Compli- 
cation of the Simple!’ And he counted on his 
fingers: 

“First finger: You will go down from Trois- 
Bassins, not to-morrow, nor the day after to-mor- 
row, but this very night, without speaking to any 
one. Before the Cross of the Jubilee, on your way, 
you will burn a packet of candles, saying three times: 
‘In the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost.’ But take care not to say, ‘4men.’ 
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“Second finger: You will place on a rock beside 
the road a sum of money, any amount, taken from 
your pocket at random. Do not look back. Leave 
it there for him who comes to take. ‘Money given 
doesn’t see the purse again!’ 

“Third finger: On your journey do not hesitate 
to sleep wherever sleep may overtake you; the night 
knows her children! 

“Fourth finger: If any one gives you a burden 
to carry, no matter what it may be, accept it gladly, 
for you will be on the right road! 

“Fifth finger: You will still have a long way to 
go, but listen well: When you come to a town 
where you see, on your right, the Black Robe as soon 
as you come to the first houses, there you will stay! 
Do not go further; wait quietly there for your 
luck.” 

“Wait! Wait!” cried Ulysse, furious at having 
so many numbers to carry in his head. ‘So once 
more, it isn’t you who will help me to find Songor!” 

“Don’t lose your temper. I am putting you on 
your road. But it is not in my power to enable 
you to lay hands on your son. Good fortune will 
come to you only if you are near the Black Robe.” 

“What is it, this Black Robe?” 

“T don’t know, I swear!” 

“But why deceive me? Why make me believe 
there is no more powerful sorcerer than Aristole? 
Aristole comes only second if the Black Robe is 
above him!” 

“Yes, yes! But there is Some One who is stronger 
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than the Black Robe... only it does not do to 
speak his name!” 

“Still another?” said Ulysse sharply. ‘“Then 
poor Aristole comes only third, at the tail!” 

“At the tail, at the tail?” muttered the old man, 
angrily. He felt the sting of this; it hurt him, and 
he longed to speak out ... but his professional 
cunning bade him smile and hold his tongue. How- 
ever, the temptation was too great; he was about 
to speak . . . when a cardinal-bird, red as a bleed- 
ing heart, clinging to the top of a palmetto-stem, 
hissed three times, as though to divert his attention: 
Trssitt! Trsssittt! Trssssitttt! 

‘“Ah, red cardinal, red cardinal!” said Aristole. 
‘You do not want me to go further? Eh, well, I 
shall speak all the same, for this man of my race 
has managed to wound my pride as a Kaffir!” 

The old giant rose to his feet with an effort, and 
seizing Ulysse by his two arms, he prophesied, in 
joyful tones: 

“Friend, hold this tight like a treasure! 


“The day when many cocks are slain, 


Papa shall find his son again!” 


IX 
THE CAVE 


HE heavens were of fire, charcoal and 
cinders.- Many stars pierced the darkness, 
but after one had looked at them the earth 

was blacker than ever. How was Ulysse to find 
his way down, and where would he find a Jubilee 
Cross? 

But how sweet the darkness smelt! As though the 
plants had waited until the beasts that eat them 
were asleep, the wild saffron, goat-pepper, wild to- 
mato and ginger were all flooding the air with their 
fragrance. But one perfume prevailed over all the 
rest: the soothing and honeyed fragrance of the 
mimosa flowers—which the cows ruminate intermin- 
ably, so that their milk shall be sweet. ... 

At the edge of a field Ulysse broke off two fine 
heads of maize that were still young and tender, 
and ate them as he walked on. 

Now and again flashes from the volcano trembled 
across the heavy sky. In the darkness the wild- 
cats were growling and hunting their prey. 

Suddenly Ulysse came to a crossroads with a cen- 
tral green. Here, in the long grass, was a stone 
altar, and on the altar a sorry candle was flickering 
out. Its dying flickers lit the feet of a Christ upon 
the Cross. 

“Queer folk, the sorcerers! Hidden away in their 
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noles, with all their foolery with roots and leaves, 
you'd think they were listening to heathen idols. 
But now, just see! What’s the good of slipping 
out of church by the back door? They still pray, 
in secret, to the good God of the Whites!” 

Ulysse took the six candles which he had bought 
on the mountain from a damné Chinois, lit them 
slowly, sheltering them from the breeze, and set 
them on the right and the left of the Cross, as 
at the head of a corpse. 

Now he must remember to make his offering. 
. . . As Aristole had bidden him, he placed in a 
hollow of the rock the money “taken from his 
pocket.” 

Then, with a lighter heart, he continued on his 
way. 

But was this a road? As he descended toward 
the coast the path ceased to be a path and became 
merely a track for goats, skipping from rock to 
rock. 

Stones and boulders, boulders and stones! In 
vain did Ulysse feel his way with a groping foot; 
at every step his toes struck against the sharp edges 
of stones; and wherever he trod, the corners of 
sharp fragments, like arrowheads, ran into the 
tender flesh of the sole. Four, five, six times he had 
to take first one foot, then the other, in his hand; 
they were bleeding. And it was getting worse! 

But the more painful the way, the more Ulysse 
hastened. He must be quick and get back to the 
Route Nationale—the great Island highway. 

And why? To get back to the dust! If the dust 
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whirled by the wind in the daytime is a torment, 
how soothing is the dust when asleep! How kind 
the dust of the night can be to torn feet that must 
still go on marching! Flour could be no softer. 

There was a squeaking of muskrats ... and 
the great trees that border the coast appeared. It 
was the road! Now one could walk more quickly! 

Ouais! Ouais! What stabs, at every step! The 
road, from side to side, was nothing but a carpet of 
thorny seeds, fallen from the filaos. Now and again 
Ulysse was obliged to hop on one foot, the cold 
sweat breaking out on his temples. . . . If this was 
what the sorcerers call “going on his way”! 

Dog’s luck! There was nothing left for it but 
to ask the sand to take mercy on him! 

Pie-nurtied to:the: edge ofthe:sea.. ., 

Oh, once his feet were on the wet sand, what a 
sigh of thankfulness! His whole body, burning to 
its very core, was bathed in comfort. 

For a long while he was able to continue walk- 
ing without consciousness of effort. Between the 
cooling waves and the drowsing land, he went on 
ance. 6... 

The world had no longer a horizon, but as far as 
eye could see the foam of the breakers, like the 
Milky Way of the ocean, following the line of the 
shadowy reef, stretched endlessly and mysteriously 
away into the darkness. 

It comforted his eyes, too, to bathe them, as it 
were, in the sea, which as he gazed grew paler... . 
One might have thought that all the creatures that 
sleep under the waves by day—lobsters, crabs, sea- 
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urchins, conger-eels—were silently waking, and 
thronging into the foam, there to shine like 
SEATS: 2). % 

But as it grew near midnight the Kaffir began to 
feel confused in his mind. The Cross; the mast 
of the ship on which Songor had hung, the burden 
some one was to give him, the carriage driven by 
his son, the Black Robe, the cocks, all became a 
jumble in his mind. . .. Sleep? But where could 
he stretch his limbs? A pirogue? A jingade? * 
There was nothing on the beach. 

He rubbed his eyes hard; in the cliff, which here 
was higher, rearing up like a headland, there yawned 
a patch of profounder darkness like the mouth of 
a tunnel. Ulysse approached and struck a light with 
his flint. 

It was not the entrance to a cellar dug out by 
human hands, but simply the mouth of a cave hol- 
lowed out by the sea. 

The caves of Pointe La Houssaye and Cap Cham- 
_ pagne, the caves of Manapany, the caves of Vin- 
cendo, strange tunnels bored by the ocean into an 
isle of basalt, perhaps to surprise the secrets of its 
inner fires. . . . Indian and Kaffir nurses, nénaines, 
used to assure little white children that these caves 
all communicated with the volcano! 

In the old days runaway slaves would hide in 
their endless corridors, waiting for a moonless night, 
when they could escape in a pirogue to Madagascar. 
The fishermen said they were lined with sea-swal- 
lows’ nests and fantastic lianas. In my mind’s eye 


* A coral-fisher’s raft. 
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I saw them haunted by the crazed survivors of some 
shipwrecked crew, ragged, dying of starvation, but 
armed to the teeth. Safely sheltered under our own 
roof, before going to sleep, how often of an eve- 
ning did I venture, in fancy, into these secret and 
gloomy labyrinths, while my body cowered in the 
ecstasies of terror! 

Ulysse went into the cavern as he would have 
entered a house. 

After a few steps, however, he stopped short. 
An odour, at once fetid, suffocating and putrid, 
seemed to leap at his face. It smelt at one and 
the same time of rats, cats and birds. . .. But 
where is the smell that will make a Kaffr beat a 
retreat? 

“Ah!” complained the wanderer, “in what sort 
of a hole won’t the sorcerers force me to sleep? 
Here, to-night, my bed is made among goodness 
knows what kind of beast!” 

Contented none the less with his lodging, he 
stretched out his limbs. The sand on the floor of 
the cave was as soft as a feather-bed; and like a 
luminous powder, it lit up the roof from below. 

Ulysse, opening his eyes to their widest, saw 
what was there, but at first he was confused by the 
darkness, gazing as one who searches his mind in 
vain for some evasive recollection. He was almost 
too tired to think; he could only mutter dazedly: 

abate si.n.ubate?’’ 

For the creatures that were flying above his head, 
past all numbering, were smacking lips that were 
eager to suck and clashing claws that were eager 
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to scratch, coming and going and jostling one 
another, raising a musky draught that fanned his 
face, wheeling to and fro like so many mad women 
round a man... they were all the old maids 
among the bats! 


Xx 
NIGHT IN “THE CHURCH” 


Dans le ciel il y a 2 étoiles? 
Sur la mer il y a les voiles. 
Sous les arbres il y a tambour? 
Dans la case il y a ? Amour! 


| LYSSE, falling asleep with clenched fists, 
heard this song. 

Jumping to his feet, he looked about him 

—and remained rooted to the spot with amazement. 

Wandering torches, just above the sea, flared red 
and smoking between the reef and the reddened 
shore. Step by step they advanced in procession. 
Beneath them, like fiery eels, the reflections of the 
flames wriggled in the water. They melted to- 
gether like the waving arms of octopi; and against 
this quivering crimson background great black tri- 
dents were rhythmically rising and falling. 

At this hour of the night, and on the sea?... 
Did the rites of the sorcerers need so much light? 
. . . Instinctively Ulysse felt the money in his 
pocket. 

At that very moment a woman’s voice cried from 
the shore to those out at sea: 

“Cesar! Telamon! Massiodore! Seraphin! 
Dieudonné! Toussaint! Come to the church!” 

What church? 

A wild clamour replied from the reef. Quite 
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near at hand, in the darkness, an accordion broke 
into a quadrille tune. Ulysse had only just time 
to flatten himself against the wall of the cavern, 
behind a rock, when a band of negro women came 
running in. Some bore before their faces small 
lanterns that lit up their teeth and their earrings; 
others had wrapped their heads in coloured veils; 
some carried baskets, and others held broad banana- 
leaves in their hands. Evidently these women had 
just been bathing by starlight. Still excited by their 
dip in the sea, they threw themselves on the sand, 
crying: 

“Quick, Mon Bouc, sit in the middle of the ring 
and snore away with your accordion!” 

Laughing, they called to one another. Their 
voices were nearly all the light voices of young 
girls; only now and again the deeper voice of some 
old mammy intervened. 

The short-legged Kafr, whom they sometimes 
called Mon Bouc and sometimes Mon Bougre, be- 
gan to work at his accordion; but the girls at once 
rose and ran to the mouth of the cavern. 

“Oh-la!” Oh: lal” “they cried. “'The nightias 
short! Make haste!” 

“Coming! Coming! The men spear the fish, 
the girls provide the sauce!” 

A dozen negroes came up, each with his torch. 
All were tall, strapping young fellows, with arch- 
ing chests, naked to the waist, and now all waved 
their torches in a manner sportive yet ceremonious. 
In one corner an old woman sat smiling at them as 
though she were the mother of them all; on her 
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head was a turban of violet paliakate.* They laid 
their tridents in front of them, and poured into 
one basket all the blue fish, the lobsters, and 
the green fish; and then each chose his compan- 
ion and sat down beside her, having planted 
his torch in the sand so that it should shine for 
two. 

The bats, bewildered, flew round in an eddying 
cloud. 

“Allons!’ said Ulysse to himself. ‘The mo- 
ment has come for me to show myself—rather that 
than be found here like a thief!” 

He sprang up from the shadow of the rock, and 
standing before the others, like a man guilty of some 
offence, he showed his swollen feet. Then, like 
one who scruples to disturb “company,” he pre- 
pared to leave the cavern. But the men, and the 
girls, and the old woman with the violet paliakate, 
all cried in ‘chorus: 

‘The church is for every one! There is always 
room in the cave of the good God!” 

Then Ulysse, with a cheerful heart, sat on his 
crossed legs and gazed on the scene before him. 

These folk had brought with them cold rice and 
fruit and rum. With wood that the sea had cast on 
the sand they had set about lighting a fire, and 
already great wreaths of smoke, and an odour of in- 
cense, enveloped the cooking-pot. 

Suddenly the old woman exclaimed: ‘Goodman, 
goodman, come here a moment—nearer to me! 
Don’t you recognise my pretty face?” 


* An Indian fabric. 
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The inquisitive old bigot who had plagued him 
with questions up there by the chapel was here, 
seated before him! But, Lord, who would have 
thought it the same woman? It was not piety but 
gaiety that puckered her mouth now! 

“T don’ know!” she cried gaily. “But Providence 
told me we should meet again! So you’re travelling, 
then?” 

“Yes,” said Ulysse in a low voice, for he did not 
wish to attract the attention of the young people; 
“to-morrow night at this hour I ought to be sleep- 
ing at Saint-Claude.” 

“Oh, at Saint-Claude! at Saint-Claude!”’ she re- 
peated, as though he were her patron saint. “How 
wonderful is Chance!” 

Quickly she threw something into the cooking- 
pot, and called: 

oPtt Pascall-OuP ae Pascal! 

A little black boy came running up; one noticed, 
at once, that his head was as big as a calabash, and 
his features haggard. 

“What you want?’ he asked, shuddering as 
though he had been awakened with a start. 

“Comrade!” resumed the old woman, addressing 
Ulysse. “Only think now, to-morrow, Sunday, pre- 
cisely, I had decided to take this child to Saint- 
Claude; my little boy, who was sent to rest his 
head for a month at Trois-Bassins! 

“But first of all, listen to his story: at the Mis- 
sion school he worked like an angel. Every year 
he was marked ‘Excellent!’ Unfortunately he be- 
gan to get feverish every day! Now I ask you, who 
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advised his mother to call in, instead of the doctor, 
the Grand Chief Sorcerer ?”’ 

“Who?” demanded Ulysse abruptly. 

“He who must not be named! I don’ know if it 
was all for his good; I don’ know whether it was to 
spite the priests and the Brothers; but that man, 
without even ‘looking,’ said it was the teaching 
that was burning the child up. He commanded 
them to take him away, to take him at once from 
his classes! P’tit Pascal cried, he stamped his feet, 
he raged! His mama had to drag him from the 
benches . . . all the same, he used to run off to the 
school on the sly; and then she tied him to the foot 
of the bed.” 

“Look at that!” said Ulysse. ‘So many brats 
are as afraid of school as they are of jail! ... 
And what medicine did this famous sorcerer give 
him ?” 

ehiaae. <oh’m!) 1 -don’-want, me-hisgran’- 
mamma, to give the bouche-cabri; * but in my opin- 
ion the child has got worse ever since the day 
when he was taken from his classes against his will! 
... After all, the future’s to the clever. . . . All 
the same, every day he has to drink his red n- 


sunes oe <? 


The child’s eyes fell as though he were ashamed. 

The old woman gazed at him with a sort of super- 
stitious pride. 

‘“‘FTe’s not eleven!” she said. ‘‘And you’ve no idea 
of all that has gone into that coco!” 


*To utter words of ill omen: where the goat has grazed 
nothing grows. 
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She passed her hand over his enormous head. 
“There’s Sacred History there, the History of 
France, and the Zeography!” 

Mon Bouc had ceased to play his accordion. 

“Come, Mammy Palmyre, that’s enough lamen- 
tation! True stories you can tell all day. At night 
we tell only fantastic tales. Tell us rather a yarn 
to give us gooseflesh!”’ 

‘Ah, no, indeed!” cried Mammy: Palmyre. ‘Not 
before this child: he is too impressionable! But 
I’ll spin you a yarn I have never, never told: a tale 
of the old, old days, long before the Flood!” 

“Chut! stop your tickling!” cried the young girls. 
“Mammy Palmyre’s going to mount the pulpit!” 


“How the Good God Created the First Black Man! 


‘Papa Bon Dieu, the Master of us all—who of 
course is a Big White—gave a white skin to the 
first man. Both of them—the Creator and the crea- 
ture—lived together in a castle. 

“In this great house—where there was a golden 
staircase—it was the white man who waited on the 
good God. All round it, was a beautiful, beautiful 
garden, with flower-beds and fountains, and all sorts 
of flowers, and all sorts of fruits—and all sorts of 
animals too!—lion, panther, giraffe, serpent, and 
elephant! 

‘Now, one day Mr. Elephant, as he was going 
past the castle, forgot in Whose presence he was. 
Papa Bon Dieu was taking the air in his verandah, 
and Mr. Elephant just turned his back on Him, as 
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careless as you please! This made Papa Bon Dieu 
angry. He shouted: 

“Elephant, you’re a pig! Get out of here!’ 

“‘The elephant, with his tail between his legs, ran 
to hide himself under the trees, making a long, long 
nose; and ever since that day his nose has reached 
down to the ground! 

““*Now,’ said Papa Bon Dieu, ‘I must have my 
fine avenue cleaned. But I can’t employ a White 
for this task, a man of the same colour as myself!’ 
He thought for a bit. ‘What if I were to create 
another man, just like him, only black! He will 
obey the White as the White obeys me!’ 

“No sooner had he said this than he took his 
wand, which was like a streak of lightning, and 
struck the earth where it was black, blacker than 
anywhere else. There was a clap of thunder, and 
a big negro came up! He was all naked, without 
even a loincloth, but he had in his hand a dustpan 
and a brush. That very moment the White man 
said to him: ‘Go and sweep up that muck in the 
avenue!’ The black man bowed his head and swept 
up the muck, without a word.” 


“T say, Mammy Palmyre,” cried a fisherman, 
“your story has no tail!” 

“Wait a minute!” said the old woman gaily. 
“Fere’s its tail!” 


‘Why the White Became Master of the Black! 


“Well, now, God had created the white man and 
the black. You may think he was going to play 
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dominoes. Hé, not at all! One fine morning he 
had an idea. He took them both, and plouf! from 
the top of the sky he threw them right into the sea! 

“Not far away there was by good fortune an 
island, and the sun shone down on it. On the sands 
of this colony God had taken care, the day before, 
to put a pick and a cutlass on the one hand, and a 
pen and a paper on the other. 

“Now what became of my White and my Black? 
Both of them swam and swam. The black man, 
who was the stronger, was the first to reach the 
shore. He saw on the right the cutlass and the 
pick; on the left the pen and the paper .. . per- 
haps there was ink as well. 

‘““*What’s here?’ said he. ‘Now this is heavy 
wae its-made: of iron’ = itecuts. With 1tescar 
cut up everything; I can even give a nasty blow. .. . 
‘And what’s that there? No good! One can’t even 
get a good grip of it!’ 

‘So he chose the pick and the cutlass. 

“An hour later the poor white man reached the 
shore, panting like a steamboat. He had no choice; 
he took what was left—the pen and paper and ink. 
He thought to himself: ‘I don’t know what to do 
with all this, but if God has made it and put it there 
it must be of some use. One day, with my clever- 
ness, I'l] find out what it is!’ 

“All this time our big black man was laughing and 
showing all his teeth! 

“But you’ll soon have cause to weep, poor man! 
For it is you, great blockhead, who are about to 
cause inequality for centuries on centuries! You and 
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your descendants will till the ground with the mat- 
tock and cut the sugar-cane with the cutlass, just 
to earn your bare fill of rice each day. While the 
White and his descendants will only have to sit in 
front of a desk and dip the pen in the ink and push 
it across the paper—and they’ll rake in the bank- 
notes ... . so’ high!” 

The old woman was silent; then, finding her 
tongue again: 

“Will any one of you,” she cried, “dare to tell 
me it’s not so?” 

And all shouted: “It’s true! It’s true!” 

“Hé, no, granny, it isn’t true, and the dear 
Brothers wouldn’t be pleased if they heard you!” 

It was P’tit Pascal, the ailing child, who ventured 
to add his word to the babble of voices. 

“Look at that!’ said the old woman, greatly 
pleased. ‘And why not, my child?” 

“Because to-day,” he recited, ‘Equality prevails: 
instruction for the black man as for the white!” 

“Bravo, big-head ant!” cried a man. ‘Already 
there are lots of Blacks in the country who hold 
the pen, and quite a lot of white men are still tilling 
the-soil>- One-day...” 

“While you are waiting for that day,” inter- 
rupted Mammy Palmyre, “don’t waste your night! 


“Les heures ge nuit dans la jeunesse 
Fondent plus vite que la graisse! 


“Get a move on! Dance!” 
“Where, then? Only the crabs can dance on the 
sand!” 
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“Music, then! Mon Bouc, shake your accordion! 
It’s the accordion makes accordailles!” * 

And she turned briskly to Ulysse. 

“Bon z’ ami,” she suggested, softly, ‘“‘since you are 
going to Saint-Claude, will you take the child with 
you? His father is a tinsmith: his house is right 
at the beginning of the town.” 

What could Ulysse reply? 

The sick child raised his head and looked at the 
Kafr. Surely his very heart was in his gaze; for 
then and there Ulysse felt an affection for him. 

“Of course,” he said. ‘“There’s a travelling 
companion for me!”’ 

But why, at this moment, was he so pleased with 
the arrangement? And why just then did he hear a 
voice that said to him: ‘Ulysse, my Kafhr, isn’t this 
child precisely the ‘burden’ entrusted to you, that 
the sorcerer told you to accept with a willing heart?” 

The old woman examined him with the eyes of 
an accomplice: she seemed delighted that he had 
understood! 

‘Ah, thank you!” she said. “The good God will 
reward you, for I shall be able to take all my young 
people to the four o’clock Mass. . . . Hola, ladies, 
what you doing? No one going to sing in church?” 

Tender, languishing, the voice of a young girl 
floated into the air: 


Si vi veux connaitre aimer, 
A Belouve nous va promener 
Avant que le soleil y leve; 


* Engagements, marriages. 
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En marcant par les sentiers 
Mon 2’yeux va guet’vout’ beaux yeux; 
Nous serons comm’du monde qui réve... 


Marche’ a coté lest si bon, 

Ch’min de Belouv’ est tellement long, 
Ou’on arrive avant la nuite! 

Et puis quand nous verrons Hell-Bourg 
Na commence connait l’amour 

Na dit: “No marier toud’ suite!” 


Grand’mére la dit a moi comme ¢a: 
“La Vierge qui est la-haut, la-bas, 
L’a pitié des amourézes!”’ 

Ensemb’ nous va metr’ a zenoux 
Na dit ali priere pour nous 
Pourqu’y rend a nous hérézes! 


“But, tell me, granny,” said Ulysse, in a low 
voice. ‘There is something I want to ask you in 
return. Tell me without any mystery. . .. I hear 
every one, and you too, call this cave ‘the church’: 
there are torches, songs, stories, music. All this 
isn’t still more sorcery?” 

“Sorcery!” The old negress fairly jumped. 
Then she burst out laughing. “He bien, ma foi, 
oul’ she-cried. “It’s a matter of the great, the 
greatest sorcerer, the King of Kings of the sor- 
cerers!”’ 

“And what do you call that one?” 

“Fie’s. ‘called . =: Love!” croaked the old 


woman, in a low and mysterious voice. 
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“Then,” said Ulysse, “you are working for 
Love?” 

“Of course!” she retorted. ‘But I serve Love 
only to please the good God! This is my trade: 
I take here a young man, I take there a young girl, 
I put them to simmer together in an engagement- 
pot—and I don’t forget the pepper and capsicum— 
and I serve them up for marriage! And that is 
how for the last twenty years Mammy Palmyre has 
cooked the Sacrament!”’ 

“Quais! Ouais!’’ cried some one, chuckling. 
“Only she forgets to mention the tariff! For an 
engagement, a silk parasol; for marriage, a good 
length of calico print! For baptism a pair of boots! 
And it’s Love himself who dresses her!” 

The laughter of the young girls; the big voices 
of the young men; Mon Bouc’s accordion; Mammy 
Palmyre’s voice, calling; the fire crackling under 
the cooking-pot; the heat; the bats in the air like 
black will-o’-the-wisps; and above it all the vast 
rumbling of the night—the sea... . 


XI 
A CHILD ON HIS SHOULDERS 


HAT morning, it seemed to Ulysse, the very 
fairest and bluest day of all his life had risen 
out of the sea. His feet were no longer 

swollen; he could walk without pain. 

Sunday! Not a cloud in the sky, nor on the moun- 
tain! Not the shadow of a sail on the sea; on Sun- 
days the fishermen do not put out. Not a single 
cart could be heard on the roads: although it was 
the season of the cane-harvest, the sugar-factories 
were closed. In the cane-fields not a Kaffir, not an 
Indian, could be seen; not a voice was to be heard. 
Only, from time to time: 

eer i AONCL = D1CN) 2. s  QONKE oe. 
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The sound of the church-bells, booming as though 
from the heart of the mountain itself, blessed the 
land in which all peoples observe the Lord’s day of 
rest. 

And Ulysse thought: 

“Now that I have had a ‘burden’ entrusted to 
me, where and when will the Black Robe show him- 
self? And if I have to remain where I find him 
. . . perhaps this Black Robe will be a madame, in 
whose house I can return to the honest work of a 
cook, instead of going on wandering the roads? 
Who knows? Perhaps this unfortunate child is 
going to bring me luck!” 


III 
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The little boy walked silently beside him: calm 
and sober, a model scholar. It was not healthy for 
a child of his age to be so serious! 

“Oh, you, talk a little! Your gran’mamma told 
me that head of yours cared for nothing but knowl- 
edge. What trade do you mean to follow, one 
day?” 

“T should like to be one of the dear Brothers 
of the Christian School.” 

“Then you, a boy, want to wear the robe? But 
for that you must go to France; wouldn’t you be 
afraid to go out onto the sea?” 

“No,” the scholar corrected him. “I shall go 
across the sea. Not one only, but several. The 
Indian Ocean, first. Second, the Red Sea. Third, 
the Mediterranean.” 

“Ts that so?” said Ulysse. “Are there so many 
seas that there’s one beyond another ?” 

‘Ah, if you only knew! And the mountains! You 
can’t imagine how many great mountains there are 
on the globe!” 

And as though he were seizing the opportunity 
of repeating aloud what was stored in his memory, 
he proceeded, gazing straight before him: 

“In Asia, Mount Gaurisankar, 8,840 metres! In 
America, Popocatepetl, 6,834! In Africa, Kili- 
mandjaro, 6,000 metres! In Europe, Mont-Blanc, 
only 4,810 metres; but that is the one I long to see, 
because it is in France!” 

The child’s voice almost sang with pleasure, as 
though he were reciting in class. Ulysse, open- 
mouthed, gazed at him askance. Was this really 
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what they had taught him at the Brothers’ school, 
or a litany of words learned from some sorcerer, 
which he had to repeat by heart... or was he 
simply queer in the head? 

‘“‘That’s enough of racking your brains!” he said. 
“Now, see where we are going!” 

The road, which had left the sea for a while, 
was now once more drawing near to it, as to a lovely 
thing that one cannot leave save to return... . 
The dazzling light—the crash of the breakers—the 
salt of the breeze! Then the road, contented for 
the moment with its breath of sea air, plunged once 
again under the green filaos, which exhaled a balmy, 
resinous fragrance. The air was full of the chirp- 
ing of crickets. To the right and the left, one be- 
hind another, like enormous tortoises, the tufts of 
the golden basket-flower raised their carapaces, cov- 
ered with blazing bloom. Running like snakes over 
the sand were the purplish chameleons, that climb 
the trees to suck the eggs in the nests when the 
birds go to drink in the burning heat of noon. A 
red hare ran past, flashing among the trees. And 
once more the bare, blazing road ran beside the 
breakers. 

“Well,” said Ulysse, “are we Malabari, to walk 
on fire like this? I don’t want you to get a sun- 
stroke. Let’s stop here and get our breath!” 

They had come to one of those old white lime- 
kilns which stand like windmills at the edge of the 
sea, as though to grind the coral to a marine flour. 
Its shadow was no wider than a pocket-handker- 
chief; in this Ulysse made the child sit. © 
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“This is a good chance,” said P’tit Pascal, “to 
drink my sorcerer’s tisane!”’ 

He took from his pocket a dirty medicine-bottle, 
and swallowed a couple of mouthfuls. With his 
face puckered by the bitterness of the draught, he 
gazed in silence at the breakers . . . then, in a life- 
less tone, he asked: 

“And you, have you never wanted to cross the 
sea?” 

“Faith, no!’ cried Ulysse. ‘What happened 
once to my: papa has always kept me tied to this 
country!” 

“Oh!” said the child, cheering up. ‘Please tell 
me |!” 

“All right, I'll tell you a story, only don’t move 
out of the shade!” 

He was conscious of a sudden feeling of astonish- 
ment on reflecting that here, by a shore which he 
had never seen before, and for the child of 
strangers, whom he had known only since the pre- 
vious night, he was going to tell a story that he 
had never thought of telling in his own cabin to 
his own son. 

“Oh la Balaia! For your pleasure! 


“The Story of the Papa of Ulysse the Kaffr! 


“It was not on the Island of Bourbon that my 
papa was born, but in the land of the Makwas, yon- 
der, by Mozambique, in Africa! 

‘When he was a child his papa and his mama 
watched over him, as all papas and mamas try to 
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watch over their children. But he had an idea of 
his own tucked away in his head: he wanted to go 
walking to see the country! 

“Once he had reached his fifteenth year he made 
up his mind, and without saying anything to his 
papa and mama he left their cabin, and set out in 
what they had told him was the direction of the 
Salt Water. 

“At first his way was along a river whose very 
name is enough to frighten you, a river that had 
waves and was all full of Popotamuses! 

‘Then he had to pass through some villages. 

“He had not passed through three when at the 
edge of the great forest two fair-skinned men, 
armed with rifles, rushed at him! One seized his 
two hands and bound them with an iron chain. The 
other took two great pieces of hard wood and fas- 
tened them like a collar on either side of his neck!” 

“Oh!” cried P’tit Pascal, as if his heart were 
breaking. 

“These two men were Arabs from Zanzibar, who 
made fortunes in that way, trading the Blacks for 
piastres to the Whites. These dogs made him walk 
in front of them to the coast. There they pushed 
him into a barracks and made him sign a cross on 
a paper: this cross was to say that they had not 
stolen him, but that he himself had asked to be sent 
away as a voluntary labourer.” 

“And he signed that?” 

“Hé ben! If he had refused they would have 
broken his neck!” 


4 Peat 
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“That very day they made him go on board a 
ship. There were already at least two hundred 
young Kaffrs like himself, packed like pigs in a 
ditch. Only there was this difference, that they were 
all chained together; if one moved he disturbed 
his neighbours and all the rest! Like that, no 
one could try to get free. Besides, where could 
they go? Once at sea, they saw no more of the 
land; nor even of the sea; there was nothing but 
the sky. 

“The month of imprisonment that they spent 
like this, tossed about in a heap in the rough weather, 
was a living hell, my papa used to say. . . . He, in 
his fury, used to gnaw the wooden side of the ship.” 

hdr.” 

“So, when the ship anchored off the Island of 
Bourbon, they all wept! They were going into slav- 
ery; all the same, it was deliverance!” 

“Go on! And then?” 

“First of all a merchant of Saint-Pierre took him 
into his service. But he had never set foot in a 
house, and of course his ear could not understand 
French. When Madame asked him, kindly: ‘Com- 
ment vous appelle?’ he repeated ‘Appelle, appelle,’ 
so they gave him the name of Abel.” 

‘‘And he never said anything more about his papa 
and his mama?” 

“As a rule, never! It seems that he too—like 
another boy I know—had forgotten all about his 
family. However, one night, when I was still a 
youngster, we heard a cry in the cabin which woke 
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us all with a start! Mama struck a match; it was 
papa; he was crying as only children cry. 

**“Oh, my children!’ he said, and his voice trem- 
bled. ‘I have just heard, in my sleep, the voice of 
my papa and mama! This very moment they were 
there, quite close! “Laouallé!”’ they said—Laouallé 
was my name in that country—‘“Laouallé, how we 
have looked for you! How we have wept for you! 
O Laouallé, tell us why you left us!”’” 

“Ah-h!” sighed P’tit Pascal. “And then your 
papa never spoke of his country again?” 

“No! He was a good worker; he stuck to the 
land all day. Only in the evening, smoking before 
the door, he would sometimes look up into the sky, 
and then he would say: ‘Above the cabin of my 
papa and mama there were big, big stars! ‘The stars 
of the Kaffirs’ country are far, far bigger than those 
of any other country!” 

“Rarhh!” There was a dreadful sound of grind- 
ing teeth. 

Ulysse turned. 

The child, without a cry, had fallen over, his big 
head lying on his hat, his face yellow as bile. But 
before Ulysse could bend over him the little boy 
pulled himself together, stood up, and gnashing his 
teeth as though about to bite, he rushed forward, 
seizing the Kaffir round the waist: 

“T beg you, papa! I beg you, mama! Send me 
back to the Brothers!” he cried, like a sleeper in a 
nightmare. ‘My cross! My croix d’honneur!” 

What was this? Convulsions? . . . Ulysse lost 
no time. He seized P’tit Pascal round the body, 
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seated him astride his shoulders, and, swift as a 
hare, rushed on to the road. 

He ran and ran! Never did a man who had 
stolen a child run as this Kafr did! As he scam- 
pered along he looked to the right and the left: 

“Where is there water, a drop of water?” 

The country was white with drought. Nothing 
but the filaos, the dust, the stones of the road, and 
lime-kiln after lime-kiln! 

He ran and ran! The child no longer stirred. 
He must have fainted. . . . The Kaffir’s heart was 
beating in his throat like a pestle. His neck felt 
stiff as an iron bar; the sweat was streaming under 
his shirt. And the longer he ran the heaver grew 
the body on his shoulders: it was heavy as lead! 
But for nothing in the world would he have stopped; 
he was too much afraid of finding that the child 
had “passed.” 

“Oh, for water, water!” 

Then, by a miracle, he came to a ravine. 

It was a dry ravine. The great rocks, absolutely 
bare, glared like bright marble. 

“Accursed ravine!” cried Ulysse. 

Just then some rosebills flew up from a tuft of 
grass, calling musically to one another. Thank good- 
ness! Where there are birds one finds water. . . 
In a shady corner Ulysse discovered a little basin, 
half full. 

He laid the child on a rock. First he dabbed his 
temples, then wet his face, then moistened his lips. 

P’tit Pascal remained lifeless, stiff as a little 
corpse. 
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Ulysse bathed his feet. 

Then only, as though life were creeping upwards, 
the child opened his eyes. He gazed before him, 
dull and uncomprehending; then, as though in de- 
spair at recognising nothing around him, he began 
to weep great, silent tears. 

Ulysse took his hands and fondled them like a 
fawning dog. . . . He, who had never vouchsafed a 
caress to his own child! He who had never deigned 
to glance at the children of others! 

‘Well, how is it, my little one?’’ he breathlessly 
inquired. “Pluck up heart! Cheer up!” 

The child drew a long breath and passed his hand 
across his forehead. 

‘Was it my story that made you feel ill?’ asked 
Ulysse. 

“No!” the child murmured. “It’s always like this 
whenever [| take the sorcerer’s tisane. Now it has 
Monee hee 

Ulysse could have danced for joy. Quickly he 
took the child in his arms and hoisted him on to 
his back. 

“No, no!” said P’tit Pascal. ‘Now I am a man; 
I want to walk!” 

“Obedience!” cried Ulysse, elated. ‘Hold on 
round my neck, only take care not to strangle your 
racehorse!’’ And he set off again at a quick trot, 
singing, to amuse the boy: 


“Qui cherchait son garcon? 
—Ulysse vagabond! 
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Qui a trouvé un x enfant? 
—Ulysse le brigand!” 


No, never in his life had he felt so gay! What 
with having had to turn his wife away, and thrash 
his son, and kill animals as part of his duties, and 
bully all the servants, Ulysse had come to regard 
himself as cruel. Now this morning he had just 
discovered that he was kind! Was he really so by 
nature, or had the words of the sorcerer softened 
his heart as the juice of the pawpaw softens the 
leathery flesh of an old cock? No matter—he had 
felt his heart. . . . And to know Ja bonté is to know 
le bonheur! 

Towards noon he came to the first houses of Saint- 
Claude. It was the child himself who took Ulysse 
into his parents’ cabin. 

They were poor people, but the poverty of the 
Blacks has a heart of gold; the papa and maman 
implored Ulysse not to eat or sleep in any other 
cabin. 

“Yes, for to-day,” he consented, “for I am not a 
borer! * But first of all I must go and have a look 
at the lay of the land here.” As though his feet 
were not weary enough already! But a Kaffir al- 
ways conceals his idea. 

Saint-Claude, the old capital of the colony, is 
still as prosperous in appearance as Saint-Pierre; 
to the right and the left of the Rue Nationale there 
is one long procession of fine dwelling-houses, white 
and cool, with pillared verandahs, balconied win- 


* A grub, a parasite of the sugar-cane. 
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dows, and fountains; with clusters of pigeons in 
the pigeon-runs, and in the fanjans * cascades of 
flowers. 

In front of the church—since it was late—Ulysse 
halted. 

Near the Cross of the Dead was a huge and 
bulky rock, which must at some time have been 
hurled thither by the volcano. He climbed up and 
sat on it, and with bent head considered his feet. 
Oh la! One, like a boiled potato, had peeled, but 
the other . . . the other was throbbing and stab- 
bing and itching—oh, how it itched! He thought 
gaily: ‘Some one is walking for me!” 

“Twelve o’clock!”’ cried a clear, powerful voice. 
“IT must go and ring my Angelus.” 

Ulysse raised his head. 

On the righthand side of the road, in front of a 
shop, a tall Black Robe was hurrying! It was not a 
madame in mourning; it was a priest! 

Dumfounded, the Kaffir jumped from the rock; 
but hardly had he reached the ground when he ut- 
tered a hoarse cry. A long nail, fallen from some 
cart, had buried itself to the head in his wounded 
foot. 

The priest ran up to him. 

“What is it? Where is the pain, my poor 
friend ?” 

A big French gendarme, who had just ridden up 
on horseback, halted. 

“Mon Pérrre,’ he declared, rolling all his r’s, 
“that pedestrrian is foundered because he carrried 


* Urns hewn from the trunk of the tree-fern. 
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a child on his back, at the rrrun, for miles and miles! 
Let him tell us why!” 

Ulysse tried to raise his head and speak, but 
everything began to spin round, and he collapsed. 


Ill 
ULYSSE AND THE “BLACK ROBE” 


I 
THE “BLACK ROBE” 


OR twenty years the parish of Saint-Claude 
i had been administered by Father Michael des 
Vaysseaux. 

He was a native of the Island, a member of one 
of its most cultured and intelligent families: the 
Flacourt des Vaysseaux. He was tall, spare and 
sunburnt. Holding his head high under his priest’s 
hat, whose brim ran to a point in front and behind, 
he was often to be seen on the highways and foot- 
paths, walking alertly, with something of the bear- 
ing, under the folds of his dusty robe, of a mus- 
keteer, a soldier of God. He carried a loaded 
cane. 

He used to say gaily, but with pride: “For me, 
curé shall never mean sinecure!” 

He himself, at six o’clock in the morning, opened 
the double door of his church and sounded the 
Angelus. From six to noon he welcomed the flock of 
aged negresses who, incapable of admitting that any 
human being could still be in a state of grace after 
the night, never dared to present themselves to ‘‘re- 
ceive God” without a last confession. At seven 
o'clock he offered Mass; at eight, swallowing a big 
bowl of black coffee and munching his bread as he 
walked, he set out to “‘do his round” in the town. 
First of all he went through the bazaar, where men 
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and women, rising as he passed, rejoiced as though 
he had come to bless the vegetables or poultry of 
each individual vender. Thence he went to the 
lunatic asylum, to visit the nuns, who so often lose 
courage while ministering to the “‘possessed.”’ Leav- 
ing them, until eleven o’clock he disappeared into 
the Hospice, where the Sisters of Charity gather to- 
gether on behalf of the community, the sick and 
infirm and the dying. On his way back he walked 
along the shore, chatting of the sea and the fish 
with the fishermen, who were resting, or tarring 
their pirogues. Then he returned to the Rue Na- 
tionale, which runs through the town, where the 
large business houses and the administrative offices 
are found, in order to pass the time of day with 
his friends and ask news of their families. Then 
he rang the noontide Angelus. 

Then came the benediction of the table: Bene- 
dicite, Dominus, nos et ea que sumus sumpturi, bene- 
dicat dex tera Christi. In nomine Patris et filii et 
Spiritus sancti. Amen. 

Immediately after his meal, Father des Vaysseaux 
strolled under the filaos of the presbytery, reading 
his breviary aloud like an old professor reciting 
verse. Then he stretched himself out in a cane 
chair, where he remained for half an hour’s medita- 
tion, smoking a Bourbon cigar. At two o’clock he 
returned to the church to hear confessions—always 
confessions—or to teach the catechism to the chil- 
dren from the schools. But you would look for him 
in vain at four o’clock: by then he had set out for 
the cane-fields and the camps. 
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He conceived a true passion for this part of his 
day’s work. “In the town,’ he explained, “I look 
after the tidy flower-beds—plants that have already 
grown and blossomed. In the country I pull up 
the weeds, or I sow the seed.” A servant of God 
endowed with ubiquity, he held that the priest must 
multiply his task and be everywhere! And he was 
indeed everywhere—observing, speaking, acting, 
fighting, building! 

About six o’clock he returned; and, stopping at 
the cemetery, recited his evening prayer to the waves 
and the setting sun. 

Fidelium anime per misericordiam Dei requies- 
cant in pace. Amen. 

He came back to the living, but spoke to none for 
a while. 

After dinner there was the instruction of adults. 
And at last he went up to bed. 

In his spacious presbytery this descendant of the 
first pioneers who had broken the virgin soil of the 
Island, lived as though merely camping out. He 
admitted that he lived “like a hunter.” 

And what Father des Vaysseaux hunted, in the 
name of his God, was—Sorcery! 

‘How had the vocation of this Creole priest de- 
clared itself? He was born “marked with the 
finger of God.’ Not that he was distinguished, in 
his childhood, by the time that he devoted to his 
prayers; like the rest, he gambolled, played, climbed 
like a monkey, went fishing. Nevertheless, no one, 
not even his parents, ever spoke of him as one of 
the others. It seemed as though he alone had re- 
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ceived a mysterious inheritance—an inheritance that 
had been looked for in his family, generation after 
generation. Ma Ramie, his old Malagasy nénaine, 
used to go from verandah to verandah, while he was 
still learning the Commandments, saying: “Jesus in 
Heaven be blessed! You have given the poorest of 
your negresses the joy of being the maman-nourrice 
of him who one day will bless us all with the Holy 
Sacrament!” And almost the whole Island said 
the same. 

But why, some ten years ago, Father des Vays- 
seaux had suddenly begun to go hunting sorcerers, 
no one had succeeded in discovering. Some had no- 
ticed, however, that this sort of second vocation 
seemed to date from the day when he had received, 
at the foot of the scafiold, the confession of a negro 
who had refused to speak before his judges. From 
that day, undeniably, Father des Vaysseaux had be- 
gun his crusade. 

And how? 

First, by removing from the church itself every- 
thing that might, by any ambiguity, encourage sor- 
cery. The imagination of those African and Asiatic 
races who have lived always in subjection is only 
too prone to this satanic belief. Father des Vays- 
seaux’s predecessor, a Savoyard, with a perfect 
mania for bees, and wishing to be left in peace with 
them, had been inspired to terrorize, at one stroke, 
his entire motley congregation by painting on the 
walls of the lateral naves the most horrifying scenes 
of Hell. Round a colossal cooking-pot a number of 
Whites and Blacks writhed in the flames, each of 
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them bearing, inscribed on his breast, the name of 
one of the deadly sins. Above them a horned Satan, 
with fiery eyeballs, seated cross-legged in the void, 
brandished a gigantic fork; and so that sinners might 
shudder with fear of Eternity in Torment, the curé 
had set in his wide-open mouth a clock whose tic- 
tac filled the church with its minute and implacable 
accounting. 

“Listen! Listen!’ the curé would howl from the 
pulpit. ‘That is the sound of Time in the Hell with- 
out end! Koutouk! Koutouk! Nampoulouk!”’ 

Before such pictures, after such exhortations, was 
it astonishing that even those among the Indians and 
the Kaffirs who were especially ‘‘well-disposed”’ 
should naively confuse the House of God thus 
bedaubed with devils with the temple of the Mala- 
baris similarly daubed with monsters? . . . 

Father des Vaysseaux, donning a painter’s blouse, 
whitewashed the painted walls, and covered all the 
space that had been devoted to Hell and its flames 
with a wash of the most beautiful sky-blue. And 
where the eyes of the “possessed” showed through 
he painted stars. 

This done, Father des Vaysseaux employed his 
confessional as a watch-tower, whence he could more 
effectually, day by day, discover, track down, and 
uproot Sorcery in all its forms. It was a fighting 
outpost. Sometimes real battles were fought there. 
But once superstition was caught in the net the serv- 
ant of God never released it. He was never afraid 
to ask the question: ‘‘Ah! you have been told that if 
you go alone, by night, to plant a slip of vervain in 
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the soil of the cemetery, you will be married dur- 
ing the year. .. . Where does this sorcerer live? 
Give me his name!” Either the penitent would 
speak openly, or he would close the wicket of the 
confessional, whence more than one came away with 
drooping head, deprived of absolution! 

And it was the same in the pulpit. Father des 
Vaysseaux made it a sort of theological scaffold, on 
which he executed, publicly, all the false beliefs and 
shameful practices he could manage to unmask. He 
resolutely renounced the fine flowery orations which 
consecrate the special rites of the great festivals of 
the year, that he might speak simply and directly to 
those who were enmeshed in sorcery. He never 
preached a sermon without chastising those who, 
professing to be the children of the Christian faith, 
yet every day set the bad example of committing, be- 
hind the church, the scandal of consulting the turn- 
ing-table, cards, coffee-grounds, chips of wood and 
mirrors; and even worse, of confessing, very often 
—even those who most prided themselves on despis- 
ing the Blacks—to the sellers of amulets, to potion- 
venders, to sorcerers! 

Father des Vaysseaux did not hesitate to cry from 
the pulpit, to the gentlemen, who slyly coughed, and 
the ladies, who fluttered their fans in confusion: 

“It is not only God and the great Heavenly Fath- 
erland that you are betraying thus, but France and 
our little terrestrial fatherland: this island that our 
ancestors took such pains to colonise, to civilise, 
striving at once to defend their descentant: against 
other races, and to protect their crops from the 
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cyclones! Alas! Because our grandparents were 
so absorbed in their task, and, impatient to enrich 
themselves, were far too neglectful of the souls of 
their servants; because we ourselves have been only 
too prone, through selfishness and indifference, to 
think that we may with impunity leave the souls 
close beside us to grow untended like weeds—be- 
cause of this, I tell you, not only have superstition 
and barbarism hastened to spring up, but they are 
continually growing and spreading! 

“See now how the evil has forced its way up- 
wards: starting from the cabins of those we call 
our Blacks, this Sorcery has made its way even to 
your fine houses! I know! I know! And it is 
from your own homes that it has now first of all to 
be expelled! There you must destroy it with your 
own hands, that we may have the right and the 
means, by gentleness and persuasion, to extirpate 
it, then, ourselves, from the cabins of the Blacks 
where its root lies hidden. 

“The evil has climbed upwards from below; now 
it must be followed back, from above downwards! 
Otherwise—ah, I wish I might be a bad prophet !— 
otherwise very terrible misfortunes are hanging over 
all our heads! Like the lianas in our forests, which 
have to be cut down before we can build our houses, 
but which, when the house is closed and uncared for, 
are swift to cover it again, to stifle and bury it—so 
Sorcery, with its sinister and deep-rooted ramifica- 
tions, dominates the colony and the whole com- 
munity !”’ 

And with apostolic insistence this simple priest, 
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whom the love of his country rendered more comba- 
tive than any missionary, always concluded: “‘My 
brothers, my beloved brothers, is not the island on 
which the Creator has caused us to be born as lovely 
asa Paradise? . . . Then let us show our gratitude 
by all striving for this consummation: that in this 
Eden there shall no longer be room for that serpent, 
the Devil! That is the grace which I ask and which 
I desire for you. May it be granted!” 

And with hands as expressive as his words had 
been vehement—the wooden church was still re- 
sounding to them—Father Vaysseaux blessed his 
family in Jesus Christ. 


II 
THE CATECHISM 


HEN Father des Vaysseaux entered the 

\ \ ward of the Hospice that morning, accom- 

panied by the Sister, he went straight to 
Ulysse’s bedside. 

“Well, how goes the patient? How has our St. 
Christopher slept ?” 

“T am not St. Christopher,” said the Kaffir simply. 
“My name is just Ulysse.” 

Father des Vaysseaux burst out laughing. 

“Mon brave, I was joking . . . because St. Chris- 
topher had to go on a journey, carrying a child on 
his back, as you did. 

“Hfas the doctor seen his foot?” he inquired, 
turning to the Sister. 

She bowed her head, lowering her voice: 

“This morning, unhappily, the whole leg is swol- 
len, and during the night the patient had a very high 
temperature, with delirium. The doctor won’t say 
anything yet .”’ 

“Ah ie 

There was silence. 

Ulysse had no confidence in this doctor. To each 
patient, without distinction, he had said, as though 
he had been a talking machine: “Give me your 
pulse! Put out your tongue!” The Whites see too 
quickly; that is why the Blacks often prefer the 
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sorcerers. . . . Before Ulysse, after a single glance 
at his foot, the doctor had muttered rapidly: ‘“We 
must look out for gangrene!” This word was 
branded as with a hot iron into the Kaffir’s brain. 
Gangrene and tetanus terrify the Blacks like the 
names of two devil-idols. 

Father des Vaysseaux stood by the Kaffir’s bed- 
side with bowed head. All round him the patients 
watched him, eager to speak to him. But when he 
raised his head it was Ulysse’s gaze that held him, 
because it implored his aid. 

“Mon Pére, listen a moment! I beg you, don’t 
let the doctor cut off my leg! I have still got to 
do some more walking!” 

“You are joking!” said Father des Vaysseaux, to 
make him smile. “But all of us here, my friend, 
have to, as you say, do some more walking!” 

“The trouble is that I haven't finished my jour- 
ney!” 

The priest stepped back, as though suddenly sus- 
picious. Then bending kindly over Ulysse, he asked: 

“And why, mon brave, have you still got to ‘do 
some more walking’ ?” 

Ulysse was silent. 

“And how long have you been walking?” 

Ulysse was still silent. 

First, because the burning fever was buzzing in 
his head. And then, because he knew almost by 
instinct that one must not tell priests about the 
business of sorcerers. And, finally, he was think- 
ing: “If that old Aristole divined the whole of my: 
story, the Black Robe, who is stronger than he, 
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must know it all by heart . . . since only he can 
restore my child to me! It is for the Black Robe 
to speak!” 


On the morrow the curé came again. 

“To-day,” he said, “are we going to have a little 
more confidence in our Pére?” 

The Kaffir smiled, but said not a word. 

On the following day the priest merely handed 
him a packet of tobacco as he passed—and was: 
gone. 

“Since when,” thought Ulysse, “has a pipe of to- 
bacco untied the tongue? Patience! One of these 
days one of us will show his cards!” 

He was already more cheerful: he knew that the 
doctor was not going to cut off his leg. He would 
be a few weeks yet in the hospital. And it was in 
this very town that he had been ordered to end his 
journey! 

He knew that he was obeying Fate, that he would 
remain in Saint-Claude so that he might be near the 
Black Robe. Nevertheless, once you have tasted 
the open road, the flavour of it abides. As though 
the dust had bewitched his mind as well as his feet, 
the Kaffir was never at rest: he was in the grip of 
some indefinable impatience. His legs lay motion- 
less, asleep, on the little iron bed, but his mind, his. 
mind was wandering along the highway! 

It was partly the fault of the sounds that came 
up to him from the outer world. First, early in 
the morning, the bells of all the sugar-factories on 
the mountain began their dance, calling the labourers 
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to their task. Then the church-bells, the bells of 
the Brothers’ school and the Sisters’ school, and the 
college, and the jail. Then, in the street, the collar- 
bells of the horses as the gigs came jingling down 
from the plantations. And finally the train arriv- 
ing from Saint-Denis, snorting and whistling, eager 
to set off again under the filaos! 

Yet there were two moments of the day when 
this cheerful din was broken in upon by horrible 
screams, by a bawling that set you gnashing your 
teeth. 

At eight o’clock and again at four, in the lunatic 
asylum, the keepers thrust the men and women un- 
der the cold douche. One heard them suddenly 
shrieking all together: “Fire! Fire! Thieves! 
Thieves! Murder!’? And what sobs, what groans! 

In the ward all the patients, who talked of noth- 
ing but the lunatics all day, suddenly became silent. 

The Sister, who had just taken a bowl of broth 
to a patient, stopped short; her face, pallid as the 
breast of a chicken, under its white cornet, became 
still paler with fright. As though hearing the cries 
of the damned on first being hurled into Hell, she 
quickly kissed the cross of her chaplet, and turning 
to the ward, prayed aloud in supplication: 


“God of Mercy, have pity! 
God of loving-kindness, deliver them from evil!’ 


And the patients responded: ‘“‘Amen!” 
One Saturday morning Father des Vaysseaux was 
there. He, too, standing beside the Sister, sadly 
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repeated the prayer. ‘Then, when the uproar had 
abated, he spoke: 

“You all heard that, didn’t you? . . . Well, my 
friends, do you know why most of those unhappy 
people lost their reason? Because the sorcerers led 
them, as though by the hand, to the brink of in- 
sanity! Never forget that!” 

With his blanket pulled up to his mouth, Ulysse 
gazed at the ceiling. 

Ah, this priest knew! 


Three weeks went by. Ulysse, with the help of 
his cudgel, began to walk about—first in the in- 
firmary, then in the courtyard: an enclosure of 
beaten earth shaded by two great letchy trees. 

Then one morning Father des Vaysseaux, accost- 
ing him, asked him outright: “Ulysse, my friend, 
have you ever heard of some one who is called le 
Bon Dieu?” 

“Who?” said Ulysse, taken by surprise. Then 
he thought of the church. 

“T have never myself set foot in His house,” he 
replied, “‘but I know a little about him by hear- 
SAVi- 3 
“Ah!” the priest exclaimed. ‘By hearsay!” he 
repeated with an air of satisfaction. 

Placing his hand on the negro’s shoulder, he went 
on: “If you would like to please me, sit down here 
with me and tell me, quite frankly, what you have 
learned about God by hearsay?” 

“T am willing—but why?” 

When he found himself—a Kaffir—sitting close 
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beside this white man who belonged to Je Bon Dieu, 
he felt in all his limbs, but especially in his shoulders, 
a something that was more than embarrassment: 
it was something he had never felt before—a sense 
of chill, a sort of fear. 

“Trust me, Ulysse. Have faith in me. I have 
my idea.” 

His idea! Ah... at last! Ulysse, gratified, 
gazed at the priest. Perhaps it was due to his habit 
of receiving the confessions of all the world, but this 
White, when he asked anything of you, had the eyes 
of .a chief... “no; you couldn’t refuse! Then; 
being softened by illness, he felt clearly that this 
—or never—was the one day of his life when he 
must, of his own will, seize the attention of the 
Black Robe! Sitting there and scratching the 
ground with his embarrassed toes, he began: 

‘What I am going to tell you, then, I have heard 
only with one ear, in my kitchen—the chatter of 
those that had just been to church... .” 

“Yes—I am listening,’ said Father des Vays- 
seaux, smiling. 

“Of all the stories the men repeated from mouth 
to mouth, there is one, only one, that is more than 
all the rest. He who has really got that story by 
heart is certain after his death, of finding his 
Wayiccink: 

Ulysse was silent, looking sidelong at the priest. 

‘‘And what does this story say?” asked the abbé, 
his voice a little tremulous. 

“Right high up in the middle of the sky there is 
a great King, who hides himself, the better to see 
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all that is done everywhere beneath him. This King, 
one day, to bring peace to the world, decided in his 
Holy Spirit to send His Son on the earth.” 

“That is Our Lord Jesus Christ!’ said the priest. 

“But as in those days men were wicked and cruel, 
so that when they could not invent any further 
wickedness they had their slaves eaten by lions, and 
even went so far as to kill children and eat them, 
the Almighty King hit on the idea of hiding his 
little son—who was quite young and helpless—in the 
cabin of a good carpenter and his wife. Of course, 
he was a beautiful child: all those who met him saw 
that he wore the sun round his head; but above all 
he had a better heart than the other children, and 
he was much cleverer. He used to read all by 
himself under his papa’s bench, and answered all 
the questions of the doctors, so that very soon he 
went to the school of the Brothers and taught the 
masters as well as the pupils! And when he was 
seven he went into the church, to preach! And he 
preached everywhere: in the bazaar, on the moun- 
tain, and on the shore! 

“But then the gendarmes of the Government be- 
gan to run after him to arrest him! Every one 
would have hidden him under his roof, but he pre- 
ferred to rest outside, because he was pure as the 
day. Oh, they would certainly never have laid 
hands on him if a man called Zidas—who pretended 
to want to kiss him every other minute—had not 
shamefully sold him for two pieces of gold. At 
twilight the gendarmes took him in the Wood of 
Olives and tied him with a cord full of thorns .. .” 
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“Pardon. . . . Did any one tell you, Ulysse, why 
the persecutors of Christ were so cruel to Our 
Lord?” 

“Yes, because he had gone wandering in the 
desert and because he knew too many things.” 

The eyes of Father des Vaysseaux did not stir 
from the eyes of the Kaffir. 

“And for other reasons?” 

“Because this man. . .” 

“Because Jesus,” said the priest gently. 

“Because Zézi,’ repeated Ulysse, awkwardly, 
“had only to look up into the air and say the word 
of his Spirit, to feed a whole population, clamour- 
ing for food, with a single fish! . . . to make the 
skin of the lepers clean! . .. to raise up a dead 
man who had already turned!” 

“Our Lord accomplished many other miracles.” 

“IT don’t say he didn’t!” said Ulysse. “But be- 
cause of these wonders the people, who wanted to 
escape from their misery, were on the point of tak- 
ing him for King; and that made the Government 
mad, because it wanted to go on drawing its big 
eaxes |= 

“Well, at bottom...” said Father des Vays- 
seaux, clasping his hands... . 

And for a moment he sat there meditating, his 
eyes resting on the two letchys. These two trees 
were like a Gospel parable: one never bore fruit; 
on the other, as though poured from heaven by the 
basketful, were thousands of rosy clusters, drooping 
even to the ground. 
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“Go on, my friend. To-day it is I who am learn- 
ing the catechism. What happend then?” 

“Then,” resumed Ulysse, “‘the Governor, who 
had sent out the armed forces, had him dragged be- 
fore him and said he must die. But first of all he 
was made to walk through the town with a big card 
that said: ‘This is not the true King! This is only 
the King of the Sorcerers!’ ”’ 

“Is it possible?” cried the curé of Saint-Claude, 
and with his loaded cane he struck the earth as 
though he wanted to knock a lump out of it. 

“T,” said Ulysse, ‘‘am telling you what I was told. 
It was like this, then . . . the authorities forced him 
to climb on a rock, and there, on the top, had him 
nailed on a cross . . . that’s true, is it?” 

“Alas, alas! it is only too true!” 

As though stricken to the heart, the priest bowed 
his head; then, as if he were watching by the dead, 
he asked in a low voice: 

“And then, my son?” 

“That is the end. The King of Heaven, who, 
from behind the clouds, looks down on the earth 
from the sun by day and the moon by night, be- 
haved as though he meant to let them do it.... 
It was not three nights after his boy had been 
buried, in a cave in the cemetery, when suddenly, 
all of himself, when it was exactly midnight, he 
raised his body, and with the two angel’s wings 
that he had grown in the coffin, on Sunday after- 
noon, with everybody looking, he rose straight up 
into the sky!” 

“Mon Dieu! After all, that’s good, very good! 
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. .. And did Our Lord say nothing before return- 
ing to Heaven?” 

“Hand on my heart, that I don’t know.” 

“But you have an idea, Ulysse, of what Heaven 
is?” 

“Tf it’s true what they say, it’s the earth the other 
way about—the last here come to be the first there! 
All those who were Blacks in their lifetime begin 
by becoming Whites . . . for ever! And those who 
in their lifetime have cooked the food, washed the 
linen and blacked the boots, have their food and 
linen and boots seen to by bad Whites!”’ 

Ulysse was looking at the Father’s face out of 
the corner of his eye. 

But something had happened. From the moment 
Heaven was mentioned, Father des Vaysseaux 
seemed no longer to hear. With his face uplifted, 
radiant with happiness, he remained aloof, in prayer. 

From the roadstead one could hear the hoarse 
chant of the negroes loading the sugar. 

Then the spirit of the priest descended again to 
the earth. ~". . 

“Friend Ulysse!” he said, in his curiously pleas- 
ant voice. ‘You have never entered a church, you 
have never heard the Holy Scriptures read, and no 
one has ever thought of troubling about your 
soul’; () cand “yet...5. 4nd. -yet.. 7 you mnave 
learned what you have just told me!” 

Then, immediately, as though speaking to Some 
One listening from on high, “‘Ah!”’ he said, “religion 
of Christ, how mighty is your truth! The light that 
it sends forth is so pure that even through the dark- 
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ness of ignorance and the shadows of the worst 
superstition it retains that radiance of innocence and 
sweetness which has enabled it to triumph over 
civilisation and barbarism alike! Just as of old 
you touched the slaves of Rome, so to-day, after 
twenty centuries, you have reached, here, the de- 
scendants of the last slaves!” 

He rose. From beneath the filaos came the chant 
of the negro stevedores. 


On the following day, when it was time to rise, 
the Sister, wringing her hands in embarrassment, in- 
formed Ulysse: 

“The doctor says your foot is healed and that 
you can work. . . . To-day the Hospice will let you 
Cogs es 
“And I, I shall take him!” said a cheerful voice. 
The Sister and Ulysse turned quickly. Father 
des Vaysseaux had just entered. 

“My good Black,” he said, ‘“‘you are, I know, a 
cook. The table of a priest . . . it isn’t the sea to 
drink. Would you like to work for me?” 

Ulysse opened his mouth. But his heart, which 
was still weak, beat so hard that he could not speak. 
With a jerk of his head he assented. And with the 
eyes of a lost dog that has found its master, he 
gazed eagerly at the Black Robe. 

“Then follow me!” said the Pere. 

And as though anxious to make himself under- 
stood, he accentuated his words: 

“Henceforth, Ulysse, it is I who will set you on 
the true path.” 


III 
THE “RED ROBE” 


: T the presbytery Ulysse was, so to speak, 


his own master. But to no other White 

would this Kafir have become so quickly, 
so almost miraculously, attached. Was it because 
Father des Vaysseaux conversed with him so kindly? 
Undoubtedly. But, more than that, it was for an- 
other reason: as a man who, because of his violent 
temper, had passed the greater part of his life 
without wife or child, Ulysse, at the bottom of his 
heart, regarded this White as a chieftain, a leader, 
since he contrived, although so great and kindly a 
man, to live alone, with neither wife nor child! 

To be sure, there was really hardly any work to 
be done in his kitchen. But this Black was so made 
that when he had a contented heart he had to con- 
tent his conscience also! He who, in his former 
home, would not hear of leaving his kitchen fire on 
any pretext whatsoever, and would never give any 
help in the house, now insisted on entering the 
priest’s house; and this same Ulysse, surreptitiously 
seizing the polishing-brush, broom or duster, swept, 
dusted, waxed and polished until the whole place 
shone like the cabin of a ship’s captain. One need 
be no diviner to guess that Ulysse took a secret 
pleasure in pampering this man without a family. 

“Hola! Ulysse the Seasoner!” the priest would 
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say when some choice dish was set before him. “Do 
you know that if you continue to spoil me like this 
you will gradually lead me to l’Enfer, by making 
me commit, every day of my life, the deadly sin of 
gluttony?” 

“’m not worrying about your fate afterwards,” 
Ulysse would reply. “But a great skeleton like you, 
who wears himself still thinner by running about in 
everybody’s service, has the right to eat, as long as 
he’s on earth!” 

Who was the first to reach the bazaar of a morn- 
ing, to carry off the finest fish? Ulysse. But he was 
no longer known as Ulysse: he was “the priest’s 
Kafhr.” 

And in the afternoon, behind the presbytery, in a 
beautiful kitchen-garden which the other priest had 
allowed the wild flowers to overrun for his bees, 
who dug and drilled, cut and planted? Ulysse. 

And who, as he worked, hummed this refrain? 


“Léve matin, 
Soigne ton jardin! 
Arroser la terre 
Tue la misere. 
Oui secoue la pioche 
Remplit sa poche... ?” 


Ulysse the taciturn, who of old had never so much 
as whistled! 

The truth is that now he felt that he was working 
in his own house! What is more—let the whole 
truth be told!—from the moment he stepped out of 
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the hospital, he had sworn in his heart: “Whether 
or no it hides my Songor in its folds, I have got to 
remain near this Black Robe!” 

Every night, before he went to sleep, Father des 
Vaysseaux came to his door to speak a few kindly 
words. For it was as plain that the master was 
pleased with the servant as it was that the servant 
blessed the master in his heart. 


Already the whole town was saying: ““The priest 
and his Kaffir!”’ 


The curé had finished dinner. Ulysse locked the 
door of his cabin. 

“Where are you going, my friend?” 

“To have another look at that child that came 
along with me. Several times already I have wanted 
to run over, but something has always happened to 
hook me by the ankles.” 

“Alas, Ulysse, I am going to ask you not to go 
until to-morrow. This evening I have something to 
say to you.” 

“Ah!” said Ulysse, his face lighting up. “And 
what is it, if you please?” 

“Ulysse, I want you to distinguish yourself more 
than ever. It is the opening of the shooting sea- 
son. ‘To-morrow the Red Robe is going to lunch 
here—with his daughter.” 

“Is that all? Well, they shan’t die of starvation!” 

“But my brother has a very weak stomach. The 
doctors have ordered him never to take salt, or 
pepper, or pimento, or cloves . . .” 

“Ma mére!” cried Ulysse. “It isn’t cookery you 
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are asking me to prepare; it’s medicine! ... All 
the same, I'll try some way of serving up some- 
thing!” 

Together, they carefully drew up the menu. The 
moon, golden as honey, floated up slowly from the 
blossom-covered tops of the mango-trees. 

The priest went up to bed. 

Ulysse shut himself in his cabin. When he lay 
stretched on his string mattress, he reflected: 

“The Red Robe! The Red Robe! The sorcerer 
sent me to the Black Robe. And the Black Robe, 
without further explanation, tells me the Red Robe 
is going to make his appearance! What further 
mystery?” 

Frou z... frouttl! 

Something dry and rustling, yet corpulent, ran 
along the wall and came to a standstill just opposite 
Ulysse, and then, close against his face, fixed him 
with its four pairs of eyes: eight tiny stars. ... 

At that very moment the Kaffir’s right eyelid be- 
gan to twitch, twitch, twitch... . 

“Ah!” said Ulysse, and quickly repeated aloud 
the words that must be spoken on such an occasion: 


“Salam a qui vient me voir! 
Et c’est bon a savoir! 
Z’araignée du soir: 
L’espoir!”’ * 
On the following morning a gentleman, a little 
girl and a dog alighted at the presbytery. 


* Greeting to my visitor! I am glad to meet him! The night- 
spider means hope! 
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The gentleman, who was all in white, with his 
hat pulled well over his eyes, wore leather gaiters 
and carried a fowling-piece over his shoulder. This 
man of fifty was certainly like the priest, his brother, 
but was even thinner; and his face was yellow with 
bile and worn by the malady that had hollowed the 
orbits of his eyes until they were like salt-cellars. 

The little Mam’zelle, to whom the gentleman 
solemnly offered his arm, was called Stella. Now, 
a strange thing is that so soon as Ulysse set eyes 
on her, his heart was thrilled with delight, as though 
some one had made him a present. It is true that 
Kaffirs love beauty. . . . Two great black eyes, a 
very straight nose and the pretty red mouth of a 
petted child. . . . Her face was a caress; and not 
her face alone, but her gestures and her whole bear- 
ing. The hat of golden straw, like a little basket 
turned upside down, tied under her chin by a red 
ribbon; the red leather belt round her waist; the 
satinette frock, pleated to the knees; the high boots; 
the long gloves . . . the rogue was not twelve years 
old, yet already she wore her clothes like a prin- 
cess | 

The priest, delighted at their arrival, brought 
them quickly into the verandah. But the dog—a 
little white creature with black ears that touched 
the ground—was already off chasing the ducks. 
They flew into the air as one bird, and settled on 
the pond, crying, Loin! Loin! Loinloin! 

The little girl ran down into the compound. 

“Here, Thémis! You are not at home now—be 
good!” 
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At this moment Ulysse emerged from his kitchen 
and made as though to split some wood. Stella no- 
ticed him for the second time. Holding Thémis by 
the collar, she came and stood right in front of the 
Kafhr, in order to have a good look at him. Merely 
by allowing her gaze to rest on him for a moment, 
the child bewitched him with her velvet eyes. 

“Finest of all little mam/’zelles!” said Ulysse, 
suddenly. “I have heard your papa called the Red 
Robe. What does that mean, if you please?” 

‘Papa is substitute for the Procureur-Général!” 
she said, in her kind little voice, which had a ca- 
ressing drawl. ‘But why do you ask? Do you 
want to be tried?” 

“Thank you, no!’’ exclaimed Ulysse, and re- 
turned to his kitchen. 

Presently the Red Robe and the Black Robe, 
carrying wide deck-chairs, came out and placed them 
under the mango-trees, there to sit and talk until 
luncheon was ready. 

Stella quickly ran forward and slipped into her 
father’s chair, leaning herself against him. She took 
from her pocket a little red fan, and opening it, be- 
gan smilingly, as though at a ball, to fan the in- 
valid’s face. 

With his legs outstretched before him and his 
eyelids closed over his sunken eyes, he offered the 
startling spectacle of a man on the point of death. 
Very gradually he recovered a little strength. He 
took his little girl’s face into his hands and slowly 
kissed it; and she, having consulted her wrist-watch, 
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ordered her father to open his mouth and slipped 
a medicine-tablet on to his tongue. . 

“Eh, well!’ said Ulysse to himself, mole his 
fire. “If that’s the hunter, you hares and quails and 
partridges needn’t be afraid! You can all go and 
dance the séga* in the meadows!” 

On the stroke of noon Ulysse, lifting his hand to 
his woolly head by way of salute, came to make the 
announcement: 

“Tunch is ready!” 

“Stella,” said the priest, “take the head of the 
table. Here you are the mistress of the house!” 

It was his only taste of family happiness, that his 
niece should do the honours of his table. 

She, very erect in her chair, her pretty black curls 
hanging down over either cheek, was quite at her 
ease thus queening it between the Church and the 
Law. 

At the table, unhappily, the substitute of the Pro- 
cureur-Général appeared, if possible, even more ill 
than before. At all events, he became much more 
melancholy. He worked through the meal mouthful 
by mouthful, crumb by crumb, choosing his food with 
a light and sparing hand, carefully mincing the meat 
and crushing the vegetables; not because he did not 
like them, but because his stomach was refractory. 
He was so afraid of arousing the evil beast that 
slumbered inside him! With bowed head, he re- 
moved his eyes from his plate only to consult his 
watch, which lay beside him on the cloth. He per- 
spired, he trembled, his face turned green; but he 


* A well-known Kaffr dance. 
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struggled on to the end: he must have been suffering 
miseries ! 

Meanwhile neither Father des Vaysseaux nor 
Mam’zelle Stella spoke; not a word must disturb 
the digestive organs of this White who was swallow- 
ing his pain. . . . But as soon as he had finished a 
dish he raised his head and began, pleasantly, to 
converse with his brother. 

“You hear that, Ulysse?” said the priest. ‘The 
Red Robe, who is an oracle in matters of food, has 
just awarded you the title of Cordon Bleu!” 

“And what is that?” 

The Red Robe smiled and looked at Ulysse, 
curiously but coldly, and then remarked to his 
brother: 

“By the way, Michael, you who are our Saint 
Michael, laying the sorcerers low, I have a most 
edifying story to tell you. 

“You know that family, as lamentably poor as it 
is vulgarly pretentious, which still flaunts the name 
of de Montfleury de Montpanon? The blackest 
poverty! The father comes to the office with the 
seat of his trousers so profusely patched that he 
makes me think of the rag-bag. The mother, money 
being so scanty, does everything herself—cooking, 
sweeping, washing, ironing, gardening—and gossip- 
ing into the bargain! The children—seven, my 
friend !—would all have stagnated, without educa- 
tion, if some one had not arranged to pay the school 
fees of the two eldest... .” 

“Some one being you?” 
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“No,” said the magistrate, “it was not I; it was 
Stellas 707 

Here Ulysse had to run to the kitchen, to fetch 
the dish of palmetto; but he quickly returned, and 
stood motionless, with his back to the sideboard. 

“How,” the Red Robe was inquiring, “chow did 
these people, who hadn’t a sou, suddenly contrive 
to get hold of money? I don’t know. But one thing 
is certain—they have borrowed it. And _ this 
wretched money—guess what they are using it for?” 

“I am no stranger to ignorance—it is capable of 
any folly.” 

‘With this money, my dear, they are digging!” 

“Digging?” cried the priest. “What? ‘Their 
tomb ?” 

‘“‘Almost,” said the magistrate. ‘After making 
a journey to Saint-Leu to consult I don’t know what 
diviner, the Marquis de Montfleury de Montpanon 
has learned for certain that precisely under the lit- 
tle plot of land which he owns at Bois-Rouge there 
is buried a treasure, which an English pirate, under 
Napoleon, preferred to bury there rather than sur- 
render to the French pirate who had sunk his ship!” 

“The father of a family!” muttered Father des 
Vaysseaux. 

‘And they found . . .” 

“The treasure, Papa?” asked Stella quickly, shak- 
ing her curls. 

‘Alas, no! They found—a sorcerer who makes 
a specialty of delivering hidden treasure! It is he 
whe is presiding over the digging operations. These 
must be undertaken only in the moonlight, after cer- 
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tain incantations, by specially appointed workmen. 
All this, of course, costs money! I don’t know how 
much the scoundrel hasn’t managed to get out of 
them.” 

‘“‘And these are people who can’t give a sou to the 
offertory, and go all over the place to beg a candle 
for their children’s communion!” 

“This little game,” resumed the magistrate, ‘‘went 
on until last week. Now it’s finished. De Mont- 
fleury de Montpanon had the courage to tell the 
sorcerer that as he had no more money he would 
prefer to abandon the venture and remain poor. But 
now—listen! Here the story ceases to be grotesque 
and becomes tragic—such as the flamboyant Barbey 
d’Aurevilly might have made the plot of one of his 
diabolical romances! . . . Do you know what the 
sorcerer replied? 

“OQ my White, if there is no more money, there 
is still one way in which you can get your treasure.’ 

“What is that?’ 

“Tt is to offer to Fortune the youngest—that is, 
the seventh of your children, since you have seven.’ 

“Offer my child to Fortune?’ said Montpanon. 
‘What does that mean?’ 

“Tt means,’ said the bloodsucker, looking him in 
the eyes, ‘you must kill the youngest of your children 
with your own hands and lay it, at midnight, just at 
the middle of two crossroads. Obey me, and you 
will see! . . . A week later the treasure will be in 
your safe!’”’ 

“Oh, Papa, how horrible!” 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! Is it possible?” cried 
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Father des Vaysseaux. “If I were curé of their 
parish I would begin by excommunicating these pre- 
tended Christians, for the sake of example! Did 
they, at the very least, denounce him to justice?” 

“They took good care not to do that,” replied 
the magistrate. ‘Not only do they believe in the 
sorcerer, but they are afraid of him! If they were 
to denounce him, how were they to know that he 
wouldn’t promptly have the child which they 
wouldn’t kill poisoned as an act of vengeance ?” 

“True! But in this way, sooner or later, thanks 
to their impunity, they will hold the entire country 
under the Black Terror!” 

“Patience! The Law has its eye on them, al- 
though they pretend that God is protecting them!” 

‘Ah, you know, we priests regard this Sorcery 
as a sort of contraband religion. These cunning 
scoundrels, in order to lead people’s minds astray, 
have such a habit of bringing God, Jesus, the Vir- 
gin and the Saints into their odious rigmaroles that 
we very often don’t know how to strike at them 
without at the same time striking at Religion itself. 
They disarm us. . . . But you, the Law, can strike 
at them with all your might. Don’t spare them! 
Be pitiless! It’s the head of the serpent you must 
crush !”’ 

With face uplifted, his hands clenched upon the 
table, the priest gazed out of the window towards 
the mountain whose basalt flanks, purple and black, 
harshly reflected the sun. 

Ulysse, napkin on shoulder, was serving coffee, 
taking care not to spot the white cloth . . . so at- 
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tentive that neither the magistrate, whose business 
it was to judge, nor the priest, whose it was to con- 
fess, could have guessed what was passing in his 
mind. 

“Eh, well!” the Kafr was thinking. “It’s like 
my luck! How can I ever tell either the Black Robe 
or the Red Robe what Madame Ziles and Aristole 
have promised me? These two Whites, who are 
not inclined to joke about the matter, are both, in 
their own way, witch-hunters. As for me, I’ve put 
my head right into a wasps’ nest!’ 

He raised his eyes. 

Mam’zelle Stella was looking at him. ... 


IV 
ON THE TRAIL 


\ T two o'clock a gig, driving down from the 


settlement, drew up in front of the pres- 

bytery. The first to jump into it was Themis, 
and there, whimpering, barking and quivering, she 
remained until her master was in his seat, his gun 
beside him. 

“Tisten!’’ said Father des Vaysseaux. “I advise 
you to take Ulysse with you. He is such an ingeni- 
ous fellow, he’s sure to be useful. It will be a change 
for him, too; he loves the Road.” 

Assuredly Fate was too strong for him! He 
would never be able to go see P’tit Pascal... . 

As though it had been expressly ordained, the 
young negro who was to drive them had a harelip. 
With his whip he tickled the left ear of his mule, 
and the gig rolled off. 

Once outside the limits of the town, beyond the 
Fontaine des Prétres, he drove in the direction of 
the torrent of Les Galets. The road ran between 
fields of yellow maize, fields of red manioc, fields ot 
blue potatoes, and then climbed into the region of 
black soil planted with purple geraniums. Some- 
times, jolting over the great boulders lying like tor- 
toises in the middle of the road, the vehicle was 
nearly upset into the thorny ditch. 


“Pull up here!” the magistrate ordered the 
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driver. “You, my lad, with your mule, go and wait 
for me at Les Lataniers. You, Ulysse, follow me!” 

They had reached a high, level expanse of tall 
grasses that had overgrown a coppice of filaos. 
Round the tree-stumps, which were still visible, all 
sorts of herbs and grasses, burs, thorns, and creep- 
ing vines had grown luxuriantly; and from them 
rose a warm, sweet, oily fragrance, that savoured at 
once of roots and buds and opening blossoms, of 
fruits and seeds, ripe, and green, and barely formed. 

Instead of bounding forward with a rush, Thémis 
had stopped short. Then, with her nose to the 
ground, she proceeded noiselessly to examine the 
scent, her tail stiff as a ramrod. 

“Softly, softly, my beauty!’ murmured the magis- 
trate; but one might have thought that he was ad- 
monishing himself. 

For behold! since this White had jumped out of 
the gig a miracle had occurred; he was no longer the 
same man! With head erect and body firmly poised, 
he swept the meadows with his glance like a man 
whose gun makes him master of the earth. His face 
was doing its best to appear impassive, but it was 
very plain that if his daughter had the love of his 
neart, sport was his physical passion. 

Now Thémis, with uplifted muzzle, sprang up 
and went racing across the broken ground. And be- 
hind her this White—who that very morning had 
not had strength to drag one foot behind the other 
—was running likewise, jumping over the rocks and 
the tufts of sapan! And suddenly, as the dog 
checked, he crouched to his hands and knees, like a 
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spry young man, and crawled through the brush- 
wood. 

Bang! Bang-bang! 

A pair of red ears had skimmed over the tus- 
socks .. . and then the echo from the mountain, 
like the clanging of an iron door, repeated the bang 
of the gun. . . . Away to the distant sea all was 
silent. And there, bounding through and over the 
grass, came Thémis—the hare, with broken back, 
hanging from her jaws. 

‘Here, my beauty! Here!” 

Tremulous with delight and pride, the magistrate 
patted his dog, quickly extracted a quinine-tablet 
from a glass tube, swallowed it, and then, without 
even stopping to wipe away the perspiration that 
was running in great drops down his face, he was 
off again! 

Ulysse carried the fat hare like a poacher. Five 
minutes later a brace of quails was added to it; then 
four partridges—a covey. 

“Ma mere!” thought the Kaffr. “If the Red 
Robe’s aim is as good in the courts, the jail ought 
to be full!” 

They entered a field of whorl-flowered bent; but 
there Thémis put up only a cloud of rosebills, and 
they returned to the road. Beside the gig the driver 
was sucking a sugar-cane; the mule was eating the 
straw. 

“All right!” said the Red Robe. “Now, Ulysse, 
you'll wait for me here. I’m going up to my place 
for a moment, for I promised Mademoiselle to bring 
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her some flowers. I shall come back for you di- 
rectly.” 

The gig disappeared. Ulysse sat down on a flat 
rock. He had not walked and jumped as he had 
done to-day since they had nursed him in the hos- 
pital. . . . Ah, it was good to rest and recover his 
breath! 

The golden world, in the late afternoon, was 
fragrant with sun-warmed pineapples. High up on 
the slopes of the mountain the turtle-doves were 
crooning: Ou courez-vous? ... ou? ...ou?.. 
Out. On courez-vous? . 6°. OU? 01s, OU? Bw. 
ou? ... crooning as with one voice, a voice that 
lulled not only the mother-birds on the nest but all 
the brooding world around... . 

Suddenly, from between the rocks, a man ap- 
peared. Ulysse had not seen him come along the 
road. Every few steps he stopped and picked 
something, which he stuffed into the well-filled sack 
that he carried on his back; it gave him the look of 
a hunchback. He could not have seen Ulysse yet, 
for he was talking to himself. He moved on again, 
stopped, broke off a leaf, and held it to his nose. 
Then suddenly he uttered a word that Ulysse did 
not understand, and made directly for him. 

““Good-evening, you!” he said, looking at Ulysse 
out of half-closed eyes. ‘‘So it is you who are the 
terror of the beasts! Was it you who killed these 
robbers of the air and ramblers of the earth?” 

He was a man of mixed blood—Kafhr, Malagasy, 
Creole—neither young nor old, neither short nor 
tall, with weedy legs and shoulders. His face was 
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brownish, wrinkled, furrowed, an unwholesome face. 
And as Ulysse considered him he felt himself filled 
with an increasing sense of uneasiness, as though he 
had ceased to breathe clean air, as though he were 
going to be ill. . . . Never would he have believed 
that the mere sight of a man’s face could so fill him, 
not indeed with fear, but with horror! The blood 
under that skin was surely green. It wasn’t a 
face... it was a poison! ... On either side of 
his temples, behind the ears, were twisted leaves of 
wild tobacco. 

“No,” said Ulysse. “I have no need of a gun. 
The master kills with firearms; the Black with his 
hands.” 

“What White are you working for?” 

This time Ulysse managed to catch his eye. But 
the two eyes of this man were turned toward each 
other, so that you did not know which was looking 
at you; yet between these two eyes of gall, as be- 
tween the claws of the scorpion, your own gaze 
became fixed and held. 

“T work for the one who pays me!” said Ulysse. 

The other, scratching his ear, smiled sourly. 

“Your wife and child are living with you?” 

“Do I happen to have stolen something from 
you?” cried Ulysse. “Do J ask you whether what 
you have been stoking into your sack is grass to 
fatten rabbits or herbs to poison people?” 

The man seemed to be pleased by this remark. 
He whistled between his teeth like a muskrat, and 
again smiled sourly. Then he sat on a rock, in 
front of Ulysse, but sideways. 
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And there, word by word, very distinctly, but in- 
differently, like a man humming a tune for his own 
pleasure, he announced: 


“Because he works in the house of a priest 
He thinks, poor Kaffir, he thinks, poor beast, 
That a fool’s cap and a robe of black 
Will find his son, will bring him back. 

Black Robe can only ring the bell: 

Yes, he can bury the dead as well. 

I am stronger than he, 

As you shall see! 

The dead man in the grave has lain, 
But for me he will rise and walk again!” 


“What! Let me hear that again!” cried Ulysse, 
rising and rolling up his sleeves. 

At that moment there was a tinkling of bells, 
and the gig appeared. 

Quickly the sang-mélé pulled his dirty felt hat 
over his eyes and humbly hung his head. 

The gig stopped and Thémis caught sight of the 
man. With a leap she tried to fly at him, but, held 
in leash, in a delirium of rage she barked and barked 
as though longing to sink her teeth in his flesh. 

“Let us be off, quick!” said the magistrate nerv- 
ously, as though afraid that his illness was about 
to return. 

The mule started down the hill at a gallop. The 
evening was growing cooler. Like a great basket 
from the bazaar, with flowers, fruit and game all 
tossing together, the gig rattled down the road. 
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But Thémis, flinging herself backwards, stamping 
her feet, was still quivering with rage, still bark- 
ing, barking ... 

“Now, do you see ?”’ said the Red Robe to the two 
Blacks. ‘You may be sure that vagabond is no 
good. For scenting and tracking down vermin 
Thémis’s nose is better than any gendarme. We 
have just seen a thief or a gatherer of firewood .. . 
perhaps both. I pretended to see nothing, but I 
shall remember his face: the lobe of one ear is all 
marked like that of a scabby beast.” 

The sun was setting in a cloudless sky; suddenly 
the mountain and the whole heavens were flushed 
with rose. Already the earth on the heights was 
fragrant of the night. The coast was as though 
asleep, quiet as the sea. In the tamarind-trees the 
swarming sparrows were saying their evening 
prayers. 

Ulysse felt his anger muttering within him. Be- 
cause he worked for the priest, and under the magis- 
trate’s eye, he had felt—worse luck!—obliged to 
restrain his wrath. But now, with all his heart, with 
his whole mind and body, he regretted that he had 
not broken the stranger’s head! 

The dog was still barking in his direction: Vois! 
Vois! Vois! 


V 
THE WORD OF HONOUR 


* HO and what is that squinting fellow? 
How is it he knows of my trouble? .. . 
So, then, while I have been working here 
and keeping myself to myself, there has been some 
one prowling round my cabin to spy on me! Can 
it be that the sorcerers pass on the word from one 
part of the island to another?” 

For a month Ulysse did his best to put the matter 
out of mind. But his efforts to drive it away were 
ineffectual: a poisonous idea returns, like a flesh-fly, 
to buzz round your head. Hola, hola! And when 
he was just on the way to forgetting his troubles! 

Should he speak frankly to his master? . . . No, 
assuredly not. One couldn’t tell anything to this 
priest, who had, moreover, one of the bigwigs of 
the Law for a brother. . . . On the very day when 
he entered into his service, the priest had said to 
him: “Ulysse, I shall have to see to your soul!” 
But since then he had never breathed another word 
about it... . True, there was not perhaps in all 
the island a White so busy as he, from morning to 
night! One day he had to carry Extreme Unction 
to a dying Black; another day there would be a 
wedding, then a baptism or a burial. Then he had 
to climb up on the roof of the church, to supervise 
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out for Saint-Denis to see the Bishop and discuss 
with him some building proposal. 

This Tuesday afternoon Ulysse was plucking a 
duck. Suddenly he stopped; there was a hissing in 
his ear... like a locomotive in a tunnel. “T’ll 
throw my tongue to the dogs if some one in these 
parts isn’t talking about me! It must be P’tit Pas- 
cal! . . . Suppose I run and have a look at the 
child!” 

He went, happy to be thinking of some one other 
than himself. 

“Good-evening, you there! How is my comrade 
feeling ?”’ 

The maman was in front of her cabin blowing a 
smouldering fire into flames under a tripod. With- 
out getting up, she replied: 

“Your comrade is very low! For a month, now, 
his stomach hasn’t kept anything. He is sick so 
often, he is losing all his strength. But come in. 
You can see him.” 

In the middle of the room was a bed—a fine bed, 
upon my word, for poor people! In it, under the 
white sheet, lay P’tit Pascal, curled up and smaller 
than ever. 

As soon as Ulysse saw him, the way in which his 
big head was sunk into the pillow told him that 
never, never would the sick child rise from that 
bed. His face was no longer black but yellowish; 
the nose was choked, the corners of the mouth dry 
as though smeared with saffron. On his forehead 
he wore, as a compress, a broad banana-leaf steeped 
in oil. Also—whether to assuage pain, or for the 
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sake of their fragrance—some one had laid a bunch 
of laurel-blossoms on his stomach, so that as he lay 
there he was already like a corpse. 

Gazing at him, rooted to the ground, Ulysse did 
not know whether he ought to speak. 

“T know you!” said the child, the words coming 
feebly from his mouth, while his eyelids had not 
even the strength to raise themselves. Then, in a 
voice that was no more than a sigh, he added, slowly 
withdrawing his hand from under the sheet: 
“Look .. . there are all the prizes I won when I 
wes at school... .” 

He had insisted that those red gilt-edged volumes, 
which shone in that place as the honour of winning 
them shone in his life, should be set out before his 
eyes. 

‘“‘And now,”’ he continued, ‘“‘now I know very well 
that I’ll never, never open a book again!” 

“What! cried Ulysse. “But you are going to 
get well! You are going to learn still more! And 
later on you will go navigating!” 

“Navigating?” he repeated languidly. ‘Oui, in 
my-cotn for a boat... .” 

At this moment the mammy entered, and hastily 
put a new candle in the place of the candle-end which 
was flickering out in front of a little crucifix, carved 
out of bone: for to let the candle expire is to allow 
Death to breathe upon the sufferer. 

Suddenly, as though profiting by Ulysse’s pres- 
ence, the child, with a sudden increase of energy 
in his voice, demanded of his mother: 

“Maman, maman! send for the doctor!” 
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“‘Now keep quiet, you, and go to sleep!” 

“Maman, I will have the doctor!” 

P’tit Pascal, opening his eyes, besought Ulysse. 

“Maman, I have had enough of being treated 
with the drugs of the sorcerer! It’s that that has 
turned my blood yellow! The dear Brothers told 
you plainly that only the doctor knows the science 
of healing, and that the sorcerers are thieves! 
Maman, I beg you, go and fetch the doctor!” 

Ulysse’s heart was wrung. 

“Listen!” he said to the mammy, his mind made 
up. ‘You stay here in the house. I, who am free 
just now, I will run for him!” 

“No, no, no!” cried the mammy, seizing his arm. 

“Why? If it’s a matter of money, never mind 


that... . P’tit Paseal:and I are friends.” 
“Tt’s not a question of money!” she interrupted, 
violently. 


‘Please, Ulysse! Please go!” begged the child. 

Just then the father entered. He was a meek man 
before his wife, and already he wore a graveyard 
face, his heart was so oppressed by the coming loss 
of his child. 

‘Well, well, since he wants it, why not? That’s 
a hundred times he’s begged for the doctor!” 

‘And since when,” screamed the mother, ‘‘is it the 
children that give orders in my house? My boy 
is made the same as other children. The tisanier 
has cured others; why shouldn’t he save mine?” 

“But having the tisanier doesn’t keep you from 
having the doctor, too!”’ ventured the man. 

The woman was losing her temper. 
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“Yes, it does!” she stormed. “You know very 
well it’s mating the good God and the Devil! Do 
you forget what it was killed Madame Javotte’s 
child? She, too, after begging the tisanier to save 
him, lost her head and ran crying after the doctor. 
That tisanier never forgives! He himself put his 
curse on the child, and that time not four doctors, 
let alone one, were able to pull him out of the claws 
of Fate! It’s the same in misfortune as in a thun- 
derstorm . . . you mustn’t go running here, there 
and everywhere!”’ 

“But perhaps he won’t know,” suggested the man. 

“Not know!” she cried. ‘Are you joking? That 
man has the ears of a lynx: he can hear even what is 
whispered in all the cabins. . . .” 

“What is his name?” asked Ulysse, simply. 

The man was about to speak, but the woman took 
the words from his mouth. ‘No need to speak his 
name!” she interrupted severely. 

“Ah, bah!” cried Ulysse, with a tortured face. 

‘““Yes—and to you least of any one, since you work 
for the priest!” 

To compromise the matter, the father suggested 
plaintively: 

“Perhaps, after all, there is no longer time to 
fetch the doctor!” 

“Yes! Yes!” said P’tit Pascal. “Even at the last 
moment the doctor can save people!” 

“No, no, and no!” cried the mother. “You can 
cut me in pieces, I’ll still say no!” 

“Hé, now listen!’ said Ulysse, addressing the 
two. “I am not going behind your backs. I am 
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warning you. If you don’t let me go at once for 
the doctor I shall go and denounce your tisanier to 
the police! The police perhaps don’t know his 
name... they'll inquire. ..he must already 
have caused trouble enough about here. . .” 

“Does the child belong to you,” shrieked the 
mother, “that you take it to heart like this? Where 
are your children?” 

“No, this child is not mine, but he does not be- 
long to you any longer, either, nor to his papa; he 
is in the hands of the assassin! And that is why it 
is now a matter only for the police!” 

“The police! The police! . . . To begin with, I 
don’t like to see people in my cabin who live at the 
priest’s and threaten you with the gendarmes! .. . 
And then, I'll give you some advice for yourself: 
don’t you play with fire! And what if the police ask 
whether you, too, have never been to Saint-Leu or 
Trois-Bassins to get the sorcerers to tell you about 
some boy or other who is supposed to have dis- 
appeared ?” 

Ah ...so Mammy Palmyre hadn’t been able to 
hold her old tongue! . . . Ulysse was abashed. 

Uneasily, the father went outside; a few minutes 
later the mother followed. There, before her tripod, 
they heard her muttering: 

‘‘No, unfortunate child, it isn’t the drugs of the 
sorcerers that have killed your body; it’s the recita- 
tion, the composition, the instruction, the whole 
tribulation! . . . Ah, if it is true that the Whites 
go mad from the spells the Blacks cast on them, 
the Blacks, in turn, have their brains full to over- 
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flowing with the books and all the things the Whites 
pour into their heads!” 

“It’s not true! It’s not true!’? murmured P’tit 
Pascal. ‘‘That’s what the sorcerer says! Educa- 
tion is a blessing to the Blacks!” 

Ulysse, treading softly as a cat, had drawn close 
to the child. Bending down to him, he spoke in a 
hollow whisper. 

“If you are my friend,” he demanded, ‘“‘tell me 
what that thief calls himself!” 

“Saint-Ange,” murmured P’tit Pascal quickly. 
“But please, Ulysse, don’t go and denounce him!” 

“You are too soft-hearted, you are!” 

“No, Ulysse! When I am dead he will do harm 
to papa and mama, and to you, too... .” 

“Before that I shall have broken his meek 

“Oh, no, Ulysse! Don’t commit a crime, because 
then you can never go to Heaven! Leave it to the 
good God—He will see that he is punished... . 
Promise . . . give me your word, Ulysse!” 

The Kaffir, with his hard round head still bowed, 
was silent. 

“So that I can sleep in peace... Ulysse, my 
friend!” 

“Very well,” said Ulysse, with an effort. ‘I give 
you my word of honour!” 


VI 
LE BON DIEU IN THE NIGHT 


HAT night Ulysse never closed his eyes. 
As the flame drinks the oil of a lamp, so the 
sufferings of this child were consuming his 

spirit. 

All the next day, as he went about his work, he 
talked to himself. And in the evening, as soon as 
the priest’s dinner was served, he went out, his legs 
quaking with anxiety. 


Already. it was no longer a child’s face that looked 
at him, but a death’s-head. 

The moment P’tit Pascal saw Ulysse, he made 
it clear that he wanted to speak to him again in 
private. The father and mother were eating their 
dinner in the open, in front of the cabin. 

“Listen, Ulysse. I am much, much weaker. This 
time go quietly and fetch the priest!” 

“Ts it possible? . . . Your papa and mama won’t 
have the priest any more than the doctor!” 

“No. . . . Maman says that the Black Robe in 
the house of the sick is already the pall nailed over 
the door. But that is not really the reason. Maman 
is afraid that if the curé comes to confess me I 
shall tell him that it is the sorcerer who has been 
killing me! You may imagine if I feel like speaking 
of sorcerers to the priest now! I want only to 
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speak of Je Bon Dieu. . . . Ulysse, be quick! Tell 
the curé it is I, who used to be his choir-boy, who 
is asking for the Sacraments!” 

Ulysse ran off. The night was dark and hot; 
now it smelt of the sea, now of fried codfish. 

Under the filaos of the presbytery he halted. A 
voice was asking in the darkness: ‘“‘What did Our 
Lord Jesus Christ mean by these words: ‘He shall 
part the good seed from the husks’? What is the 
‘good seed’? What are the ‘husks’?” The priest, 
like P’tit Pascal, was repeating his lesson. 

“Mon Pere! Mon Pere!” 

“What is it?” 

“A child is dying and asking for the Sacraments!” 

“T’ll run over!” ; 

If a fire had broken out he could not have been 
quicker. Wearing his biretta, just as he was, he 
hurried down to the church, but before he entered 
the sacristy he carefully washed his hands. . . . As 
though this man were not always in a state to touch 
le Bon Dieu! 

He emerged from the sacristy bearing a black 
box like that the silver was kept in, and a very small 
lantern. 

“Ulysse,” he said, ‘take this and walk in front 
of me, for I must be able to see my way when I am 
carrying God!” 

The curé’s voice had altered; it had become much 
fresher and softer, clear and pure as though he had 
laved his throat as well as his hands. And he who 
habitually stalked along like a gale of wind now 
went forward with precaution, and a peace was upon 
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ee ee dP a 
him that Ulysse had never before felt in the pres- 
ence of any man... 

So, without a word, She Kaffir leading, the priest 
following, they passed through the town. 

‘Le Bon Dieu went down the rue des Bons-En- 
fants, through the rue de la Loge, up the ruelle des 
Fours-a-Chaux, and turned toward the sea. 

At the street-corners the dogs barked as though 
after thieves. Amidst the blossoms of the vines that 
lay thick on the walls cats were squalling. The 
accordion players in the doorways broke off short in 
their playing; and women lying in the darkness 
could be heard to murmur: “It is Je Bon Dieu going 
to some one’s house!” 

When they saw the priest, P’tit Pascal’s father 
and mother said not a word. ‘The negress, as 
though she had been expecting him, opened the 
cupboard and laid out napkins and handkerchiefs. 
The child’s father at once kneeled in a corner and 
proceeded to cross himself, over and over again. 

“You have asked for God, my dear child,” said 
Father des Vaysseaux tenderly. ‘He is here!” 

P’tit Pascal quivered, and then gravely raised 
himself as though to answer the roll-call; and it was 
plain, if only from the way in which he gazed at 
the priest, that he had given his heart once and 
for all to the religion and the teaching of the 
Whites. 

“Father,” he murmured softly, “I am not a great 
sinner, but, all the same, give me absolution!” 

The priest sat on the edge of the bed and took 
his hand. 
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Ulysse and the child’s parents stepped quietly out- 
side. God knows, that confession was not a long 
one! When they returned, Father des Vaysseaux, 
with a cloth, four candles, two glasses of water, and 
in the midst of all the Crucifix, had turned the table 
into a small altar. Seeing him there, in that narrow 
cabin, turning and moving to and fro without catch- 
ing his cassock on the furniture, one realised how 
accustomed he was to the homes of the Blacks. 

He opened a silver-gilt casket in which, like a 
jewel, lay only the white Host. He took it between 
thumb and finger. He raised it toward Heaven. 
He laid it on the tongue of the child, praying. .. . 

With a plain handkerchief, but as though he were 
fingering exquisite lace, he brushed the tips of his 
fingers, closed the casket, and, turning to the mother, 
asked her for the things required for the Extreme 
Unction. 

“A clean plate, if you please; some crumbs of 
bread; come cotton-wool. .. .” 

“Cotton-wool? Cotton-wool? Where can I get 
that at this hour? The chemist’s is shut!” 

“Run to the side door!” said her husband. “‘To 
Madame Ugéne; she won’t refuse for the Extreme 
Unction.” 

ENVeUm pie well 34.0,” 

“What's the matter—afraid?” 

“But Death is waiting there behind the door! 
And... and the dog that lives opposite us has 
dug a hole already to-day!”’ 

“Hé bien, moi,’ said the child, as though he 
were ashamed for his mother; “I am afraid of 
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nothing now that Je Bon Dieu has taken the trouble 
to come to our cabin!” 

The priest had dipped the aspergill into one of 
the glasses of water and was sprinkling the bed, 
when the child’s father returned. 

“Thank you,” said the abbé. 

He emptied a tiny phial of oil, anointing the 
cotton, and as a doctor might have done he passed 
it over P’tit Pascal’s eyes, over his nose, his mouth, 
his ears, his hands, his stomach and his feet. 

Then he cleaned his fingers with the crumbs of 
bread. 

Then he took the Crucifix and held it erect, just 
before the eyes of the dying boy. 

“May the sight of it, my dear child, sustain you 
in the hope of your Eternal Salvation!” 

P’tit Pascal looked at the Christ with dry eyes 
that had no more tears to weep. The negro child’s 
supreme resignation to misfortune held him in gentle 
abjection in his martyrdom. 

“Father,” he implored fervently, ‘you have seen 
that I am not afraid; let all those here say the 
prayer for the dying!” 

The priest knelt before the bed, and called upon 
the name of the Saints and the Blessed Ones. 

To each name the pupil of the Brothers re- 
sponded: “Have pity upon us!” 


“Be favourable unto him, O Lord! 
Deliver him, O Lord, 

From thy Wrath! 

From the peril of death, 
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From an evil death, 

From the pains of Hell, 

From all evil, 

From the power of the Demon!” 


Ulysse, too , was kneeling—partly because he did 
not wish to behave differently from the others under 
his master’s eyes, but more because he, too, felt in 
his heart the need to implore. 


“By Thy Nativity, 

By Thy Cross and Passion, 

By Thy Death and Sepulture, 

By Thy glorious Resurrection, 

By Thine admirable Ascension, 

By the grace of the Holy Ghost, the Consoler, 

In the Day of Judgment, 

Sinners, we beseech Thee favourably to hear us! 
That Thou wilt pardon him, we implore Thee! 

O Lord, hear us!” 


The flame of the candles wavered, but it was P’tit 
Pascal who responded: 


“Lord, have pity on us! 
Lord, have mercy upon us!” 


In the corner the child’s father was sobbing. The 
mother, too, was weeping. But what was amiss with 
this woman, that she never took her eyes from the 
door of the cabin? One might have thought she 
was expecting some one to enter... . 
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The priest rose. 

Having already, with the Extreme Unction, laid 
upon all the child’s body the first caresses of God, 
he wished now to lay upon his head the last caress 
of man; so, stooping, he murmured, “Sleep in 
peace!” and kissed the forehead of the little negro. 

Standing behind the bed, quivering in all his limbs, 
Ulysse watched, with his heart in his eyes... . 

As though he were already dreaming, P’tit Pascal 
did not move. He was as calm as an angel. 

Now, assuredly, he no longer had a thought of 
the doctor. 


The priest and his Kaffir, on leaving the cabin, 
had not twice turned a corner when a man walked 
straight up to them, jostling the curé as though he 
were drunk. 
~ Quickly Ulysse leapt forward and raised his lan- 
tern to the level of the man’s face. A sudden fire 
ran through all his body. 

‘You son of a dog!” he cried. 

The shadow, with the spring of a cat, had leapt 
aside on the pavement and was already slinking along 
against the wall. But Ulysse quickly placed his 
lantern on the ground and was about to run after 
ying ty. 

‘Come, come!”’ said the priest severely. ‘You 
forget, Ulysse, that God is looking at you. Take 
up the light and go before Him. Men must not fight 
one another under the eyes of the Merciful!” 

Ulysses never forgot that moment. There is 
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man! His anger, like a toothache, had subsided on 
the instant! 

Yet this night-prowler on whose face he had just 
thrown the light was the herb-gatherer of the other 
evening! And—he would put his hand in the fire! 
—it was he, Saint-Ange, returning from spying yet 
again on P’tit Pascal! Here was the opportunity, 
sent by Heaven, to seize him by the throat and settle 
his account! 

He was astonished, dumfounded, by his own tran- 
quillity. 

Then, suddenly, although perfectly calm, he asked 
himself : 

“And what if this barefoot fellow that you want 
to kill is just the man who, stronger than the Black 
Robe, can at any moment give you back your son?” 

But in a flash he saw again the face of P’tit Pascal, 
begging for life. 

“No! No! The man who killed another’s child 


cannot help me to recover mine!” 


The priest went first to the church to put away 
the chalice; then they returned to the presbytery. 

“Ulysse,” said Father des Vaysseaux, with the 
caressing voice in which he had spoken ail that 
evening, “Ulysse, your good action will be ac- 
counted to you. Inthe name of Christ, our Saviour, 
I thank you. You have not merely carried that 
child along our earthly roads; but by enabling him 
to die with the Sacraments of the Church you have 
carried him to Heaven!” 

“To Heaven . . . I don’ know!” replied Ulysse, 


———— 
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“To Heaven . . . I don’ know!” replied Ulysse, 
simply; “but one thing is sure and certain—no one 
else shall carry his body to the cemetery!” 

Grief had made his heart as hard as a stone. 
Behind the filaos the shooting-stars followed one 
another in silence across the black sky, like tears 


upon a pall. 


Vil 
AT THE CROSSROADS 


HE death of P’tit Pascal hit Ulysse hard: 
as hard as though he had been the child’s 
father! 

Every Sunday afternoon he went to the cemetery, 
planted his bunch of flowers on the grave, and sat 
down beside it, without smoking. 

Then, musing, he asked himself whether, after 
all, discouraged by his failure to find his own son, his 
affections had not been on the point of adopting 
the child of others. . . . One thing was certain: 
since the day when he had seen this grave dug, he 
was conscious of a lack in his life. It was like a 
desert. . 

There was nothing to be heard but the surge of 
the sea. The breakers have a dreary, mournful 
sound when one hears them from a cemetery. . . . 
Ulysse rose, closed the gate of the dead, and went 
home. 

Often he passed the school of the Brothers as 
they were taking their flock for a walk. He would 
avert his eyes, that he might not see them. But if 
he had to pass the corners of the compounds where 
the negroes crowd their families together, something 
stronger than himself forced him to stop and look 
at the gay, disorderly swarms of children—fifteen, 
twenty, thirty perhaps. When the falling shades 
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of night aroused their spirit of adventure they 
would play at runaway slaves, running and climbing, 
hiding themselves under the big rocks, or in the 
holes of tumble-down walls, or behind the trunks and 
even in the foliage of palm-trees. Thence they 
uttered their furtive cries, like the voices of noc- 
turnal animals. The little “gendarme” would go 
prowling about, with stooping head, as though he 
were smelling them out; and whenever he caught one 
of the ‘‘slaves” the whole band yelled with joy! On 
the thresholds of the cabins, even, the papas and 
mamas laughed, while the grannies cradled the 
babies, ..... “din prison! «A~mortl’ . ... Ulysse 
delighted in all this uproar . . . it made him less 
unhappy. 

His character must indeed have undergone a 
change if he had now come to love children to the 
point of standing open-mouthed watching them! 

But he had never told any. one of this. From the 
day when he had carried P’tit Pascal on his back 
something new had taken possession of him! He 
knew very well what was making him mope like 
this. It was not so much the longing to find Songor 
as the longing to discover whether he had any 
grandchildren! . . . He a grandfather! And this 
was what his dreams had come to be, his dreams 
of how he would end his days . . . he would light 
his fire outside the cabin, and while cooking the food 
for the family he would keep one eye on the little 
Kaffirs, who, half-naked, plump and round, would 
frolic about him like so many good little pigs. . . . 

And all the time, as he stood before his hearth, 
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there was still this itch at his heart. ‘Surely Songor 
must be married; he will just have had his first 
child. How will the rascal whom I could never 
manage contrive, in his turn, to manage his own 
offspring?’ And the thought returned again and 
again... just as in sleep the same dream will 
recur on two, three, four successive nights... . 

CO ere woot .....-Cocol 

The cook started. It had come over Ulysse that, 
since the very morrow of the funeral, all day long 
he could hear the crowing of cocks, until he was 
like to go crazy! 

No taller than a hen, but full of pride in his tail, 
the little turkey-cock had come down from his perch 
expressly to gobble at his door: the sign of a visit. 
... Just wait a moment! . . . Ulysse seized his 
chopper and threw it. 

The weapon, hurtling through the air, grazed the 
shoulder of Father des Vaysseaux, who, red and 
perspiring, had just returned from his rounds. 

“Oh, pardon!” cried the terrified Kaffr. ‘These 
beasts, too, want to bring me misfortune!” 

“What, Ulysse? Those poor birds that you are 
so fond of roasting! Won't you even let them sing 
before they die?” 

“Yes, yes! Let them squawk! Their turn will 
come; they’ll all sing in the stewpot!”’ 

“What is it then, Ulysse?” said the priest. ‘Can 
it be that the crowing of the cock reminds you of 
something unpleasant, as it did St. Peter?” 

The Kaffir was silent. 
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“But first of all, Ulysse, do you know who St. 
Peter was?” 

No; he knew neither who St. Peter was nor 
what was the “something unpleasant”; but he knew 
that the cocks reminded him of something of which 
he could not speak to any one: 


The day when many cocks are slain 
Papa shall find his boy again! 


COL ae Olea OCO!. 

Again? 

Where was that cock? Never would he have 
believed there were so many in the neighbourhood, 
nor that these cocks, instead of showing the hens 
where to feed—as even capons do—could spend 
the whole day calling the time like so many erratic 
alarm-clocks! The rascals! .. . If, in the course 
of his life, he had wrung the necks of hundreds, he 
could swear that to-day a thousand had returned 
to life, to run skewers into his brain! 

COTE Of ort. Coed), 

Ulysse rushed out into the compound. . . . This 
time it was a perverse, unnatural hen—she ate all 
her eggs—who stood in front of the verandah trying 
to crow like a cock: the sign of some extraordinary 
misfortune! 

And yet ... and yet ... Grandpapa Aristole 
up yonder had foretold the very contrary. He 
ought to think it lucky, since he was to find his boy 
again— 


The day when many cocks are slain. 
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Of course, not having been “born behind the 
sun,” Ulysse had at once understood what this 
meant. It meant that Fate would confront him with 
his son on the day of the biggest cock-fight! And 
already, without being a hypocrite, yet careful not 
to betray his thoughts, he had found out certain 
things while he was sick in bed in the hospital. . . . 
It was just his bad luck—it was doubtless because 
the price of chickens and eggs had gone up—that 
there was now no longer any cock-fighting; neither 
at Saint-Claude, nor Saint-Gilles, nor Saint-Leu, nor 
Saint-Louis! Nowhere! 

What was he to think? What to do? Ah, these 


riddles, they were so much poison! 


They: say that the low-browed Kaffir has only 
one idea a day. 

One fine October morning Ulysse had this idea: 
“These cocks, now, mightn’t they perhaps be men?” 
And on the following Sunday he went to the 
Moreng.* 

The Moreng, like counterfeiting, gambling, and 
the sale of rum without a licence, was forbidden 
by the police. But the Blacks each time met at a 
different place—now high up on the plateau, now 
down in a dry river-bed, now in some cove on the 
coast. They went to the rendezvous not in bands 
but each alone, quietly, to avoid arousing suspicion. 
’ And then, all of a sudden, somewhere on the road, 
one ran into the whole mélée of them! . . . all the 


#A sport similar to prize-fighting—introduced by the Sakalaves 
from Madagascar. 
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young men, of every calling and from every part, 
hurrying as though to Mass! 

Sunday after Sunday Ulysse would gaze at them 
as they passed, looking them over from head to 
foot; to some he offered tobacco; from others he 
asked a light. Alas! he never met any one who 
had the “feel” or smell of Songor! 

No matter! Perhaps because the long tilling of 
the soil with the mattock has given all Kaffirs pa- 
tience and persistence, the cook still continued to 
attend the Moreng. Not even the priest could have 
dissuaded him. From the day when Ulysse first 
had the idea of going, his Sunday afternoons, for- 
merly so flat and dull, were as full of throbbing 
excitement as the sound of one of his own native 
drums. ... And then, suddenly, both fighting- 
cocks and battling men were swept away at one 
stroke—the police were on the track of a crime! 
The police were on the prowl! 


Early one morning of November a vegetable- 
seller had brought to the gendarmes, in his basket, 
a new-born black child, picked up at a crossroads, 
naked, soaked with dew, and strangled like a kitten. 

At once the gendarmes and the police took the 
field. The legal authorities hastened to the site 
of the crime. Spies were sent out. Even some of 
the Whites, gun on shoulder and dog at heel, en- 
tered into the chase for the excitement of the thing. 

A month went by; nothing could be discovered. 
Obviously, no one dared to speak of the matter. 
Neither on the bridge across the torrent, nor un- 
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der the palm-trees of the mairie, nor on the thresh- 
old of the Chinese grog-shops, were there any 
gatherings of townspeople. One would have 
thought the cholera had come! It was impossible 
even to guess whose child it was. 

Questioned individually, all were agreed that the 
murder “had to do with sorcery.’ And at the back 
of everybody’s mind was one name: Saint-Ange! 
But no one would have dared to speak that name. 
Only, at night, among the Blacks, when the doors 
were shut, it was whispered: “If the job had been 
done as ordered—if the child had been placed ex- 
actly at the crossing of the two roads—then, no 
matter how many police had even held on to the 
corpse, the Devil, who was to come at midnight, 
would have taken it away under his wing!” 

In the street, in the bazaar, down on the shore, 
throughout the parish, all were shocked by the 
crime; and no one more so than Father des Vays- 
seaux. People felt sorry for him. In the first place, 
when Ulysse had gone running to him with the 
news of the crime, the curé had cried, in a voice 
of lamentation: ‘‘Ah, they have chosen the moment 
well! Just a month before Christmas, when the 
church is making ready to celebrate the birth of 
the Child, they have dared to massacre an inno- 
cent!” 

For a week he was silent, like a mourner. The 
Red Robe came to see him, with Mam/’zelle Stella, 
but he remained as greatly distressed as before. 

But there is surely One who permits a priest to 
discover the truth before others! One evening 
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Father des Vaysseaux came home from the church 
a changed man. He was like one who has just 
learned something that he has not the right to 
repeat. He could not keep still. He entered the 
room and went out again; he had forgotten some- 
thing; he returned. And he, who was accustomed 
to keep his mouth shut, or to open it only for good 
reason, began to talk to everybody .. . to too 
many people! 

As for the police, they were still seeking the mur- 
derer. 


Christmas Eve came. 

That night, the queen of all nights, when those 
who have children about them get little sleep, Ulysse 
felt that he must go to his cabin and shut himself 
in. And there a dream was in hiding for him; in 
waiting. It came the moment he closed his eyes: 


Sylvie, with her big bundle on her head, was 
trudging down to wash her linen, not in the river 
but in the sea. Ulysse, following her, was carry- 
ing Songor, who was quite little, for she had told 
him to look after the child. 

He sat Songor down on the sand, and while 
keeping an eye on him he began to rinse his bot- 
tles. And at that very moment a shoal of livid 
gouramiers—the very fish in M. Ortére’s pond— 
leaped out of the foam of the breakers! Where 
was his cudgel? 

He was jumping to his feet when some one gently 
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laid a hand on his shoulder. It was P’tit Pascal, 
his face bathed in tears. 

“Ulysse, Ulysse, quick! Save your child!” 

There was Songor writhing in the sand as though 
he had been bitten in the stomach! 

Ulysse ran to him and drew up his shirt; but 
just as he stooped over him a great wind blew 
and a dust-storm whirled before his eyes, and all 
Waseblack. os. 

He did not know how long he was blinded by it; 
but as soon as he could use his eyes again, what 
did he see? A bat, red as blood, was sucking at 
Songor’s heart! With his knife he tried to remove 
it; but he could not! The beast had its claws sunk 
into the child’s flesh. 

“Help! Help!’ shouted Ulysse. 


Sylvie came running up with a great cutlass! ... 


The Kaffir woke, dripping with perspiration, and 
could not sleep again. 

It was after the midnight mass. Outside in the 
empty night could be heard the noise and bustle 
of the Blacks, the papas and mamas going home 
with a year’s good luck, because they had led their 
children past the cradle of Jesus. 

Ulysse dressed and went out. He could not drive 
the nightmare from his mind. Yet he was happy. 

Without recourse to a sorcerer he had just seen, 
after years and years, something he had quite for- 
gotten; something to which, as a matter of fact, 
he had never given a thought, even when he had 
slept in the cave. He had just seen once more the 
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little bat which Songor bore as a birth-mark! .. . 
God knows where that crazy Sylvie had, in her wan- 
derings, seen enough of this sort of beast to con- 
ceive the idea of eating them—but she had brought 
a bat into the world when she bore her child: the 
one carrying the other. 

Although it was three o’clock in the morning the 
bazaar was already buzzing with people. The 
money was rolling in. Before great bunches of 
flowers some one hustled her way through the 
crowd and stood in front of Ulysse. 

“You here, Mammy Palmyre? In whose honour 
have you come?” 

“In honour of Jesus!” she cried. 

Although she was wearing deep mourning for 
P’tit Pascal, she was apparently consoled; one might 
have thought that she had recovered a child by 
lighting her candle before the Divine cradle. 

‘And I was just looking for you!” 

She lowered her voice. 

“T have been asked to tell you something,” she 
said. ‘“To-day, at the Cocotiers, there’s a big, big 
Christmas Moreng!”’ . 

‘Who told you to tell me that?” muttered Ulysse, 
drawing back. 

“A handsome young man,” murmured the old 
woman, with a satisfied air. “I came along the 
road with him yesterday. . . . He advised me to 
hold my tongue!” 

“T don’t like that sort of thing!” 

“What? You work at the priest’s and are al- 
ways angry? But you know, Ulysse, that all the 
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Blacks are afraid just now, because the police are 
prowling about. Since that devilish crime they 
haven’t yet found the owner of the cloven-hoof that 
was stamped on the ground... . .” 
Coen. Cocol 
In the golden night the first cock was crowing. 


VIII 
THE CHRISTMAS BATTLE 


Y two o'clock Ulysse was at the Moreng. 
B On the rocky heights above the town was a 

small expanse of red earth, trampled hard 
as brick. It was encircled by tall cocoanut-palms, 
bowing their trunks one to another, flirting their 
graceful and feathery palms, dancing their round 
dance, to the wind-music in their leaves. 

The moment Ulysse entered this natural arena 
his heart became as gay as though he had come to 
the drawing of a lottery! Never before had he 
seen around him so many young men! Fishermen, 
who stand as they swing the oar; coral-gatherers, 
who stand all day on their rafts; carters, who stand 
all day on the shafts of their carts; workers in 
the sugar-factories, who stand all day amidst the 
machinery; woodcutters, who stand all day among 
the trees—one would have said that all those who 
had the right to be proud of their bodies were 
met together that day. All had come to the place 
of meeting as to a ball, their coloured neckties float- 
ing loose over their white shirts, pinks or geraniums 
in their buttonholes, and a song on their lips. In 
their way they were even more foppish than the 
young Whites. They slapped one another on the 
back; and in jest one would seize another suddenly 
round the waist and lift him, shouting, into the 
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air. It was all very fine, but if one had had to 
pick a boy from among them all one would have 
found it a difficult job! 

Overhead the Christmas sky was blue. 

Ulysse went briskly through the crowd, looking 
each man over from head to foot. It was as though 
his body were recovering its vigour by being amidst 
all this youth. The desire of emulation and the 
joy of living had brought many races together. The 
mulattoes could be distinguished by their boasting, 
the Kaffirs by their solemnity, the Malagasy by 
their gaiety, the Malabaris by their nervousness. 

So much for them... but as a papangue * 
swoops from a height on to the green parroquet, so 
Ulysse’s gaze fastened on a certain young man 

. . who just then raised his eyes, made as though 
to tighten his belt, and sat down. 

Ulysse stopped short and sat down in turn. His 
eager eyes never wavered; only the muscles of his 
jaws, clenched with excitement, rippled on either 
side of his face as though he were grinding his 
teeth. 

A low, wrinkled forehead; a turned-up nose, like 
a snail, over an open mouth; a flat, shallow chin; 
and, above all, a rolling eye, shifting as though 
its Owner were in constant fear of arrest... . 
Songor! The spit-image of Songor! 

The dream of the previous night was a presage! 

Yet Ulysse was astonished to find that he was 
‘not more strongly moved. But where is the father 
who does not at first feel a little foolish on finding, 


* A bird of prey. 
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in place of a child lost twenty years earlier, a strap- 
ping, broad-shouldered young man—and a fine 
fellow, too! 

“You,” he said to himself, ‘now that I’ve set 
eyes on you. . . you belong to me!” 

The young Kaffiir—who seemed inclined to swag- 
ger a little—began to whistle, as though to give 
himself countenance. 

Whistle, whistle, comrade! Before the dance 
begins!:. ... 

Heavily, the first sound of the vespers-bell 
drifted through the afternoon, melancholy as the 
mountain. ... 

Then an old Kaffir in a frock-coat made his ap- 
pearance. He had only one eye in his head, only 
one tooth in his mouth. Waving his stick, he 
shouted: 

“Come, my children, off with your shirts!” 

All the young men, as though they were going 
bathing in the sea, took off their coats, neckties, 
shirts, and vests. Some placed them on the tufts 
of aloes, whose leaves were tattooed with the names 
of young girls, cut with the knife. Others entrusted 
them to aged parents. They retained only their 
trousers and belts. As soon as they were stripped 
they measured one another with their eyes—while 
with their hands they drummed on their chests, 
their dark skin glistening in the sun. 

‘All good and honourable fellows!’ murmured 
some one. 

Ulysse turned. His neighbour, the oldest of the 
pistachio-sellers, who was squatting like a frog, was 
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examining the wide basket that lay in front of him. 

“Goodman,” said Ulysse, to get into conversa- 
tion with him, “is it true that they are going to 
strike at the face to-day?” 

“Are you crazy?’ protested the old man. 
“Never! The face is respected! The face of a 
man—whether he’s white or black—is the part of 
him that gave God the most trouble to make. And 
it’s by the face alone that he will be able to tell 
us apart at the Last Judgment!” 

“You talk like my priest!’ said Ulysse. 

Hee-haw! hee-haw! hee! 

All the young men burst into laughter. The 
donkey of a little cart which was tied up to the 
trunk of a coco-palm, excited by: seeing such a crowd 
of people, had begun to sing! But the young Black 
on whom Ulysse had his eye had leapt at the beast. 

“You’re a nice sort of fool!” he said, closing the 
ass’s jaw. “Do you want to get the police after 
us ?” 

“Goodman,” asked Ulysse of the pistachio-seller, 
“can you tell me the name of that young man?” 

“That,” said the old fellow, “that is Bébé-la- 
Bouche; or so they call him here. But the others 
tell me that he comes from another part, and is 
concealing his true name—family matters, or per- 
Wapsithe polices:.in s” 

“Ah! ah!” murmured Ulysse. “But why, then, 
when his comrades have stripped to the waist, is he 
the only one to keep his jersey on?” 

“Go and ask him yourself!” 

“Patience!”? murmured Ulysse, shaking himself. 


b) 
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A drum had begun to beat, in little taps, very 
soft and very low, as though sounding in a cavern. 

“Time!” cried the Frock-coat. ‘All my Cocks 
in their places!” 

The combatants sprang up and took the posi- 
tions of a quadrille. Facing one another, they ad- 
vanced, swaying their chests to and fro; then, wag- 
gling their loins, they retreated; while with great 
bursts of rallying laughter the women sang: 


A cause vous n'a pas voulu pouser moi 
Zene fille, zene fille? 

A cause vous n’a pas voulu pouser moi 
Zene fille, dis-moi pourquoi? 


Moi donne a vous la pomme de terre 

Moi donne a vous la viande salée: 

Vous deviendrez ronde comme un boulet... 
Moi, tout seul, je vous soignerai! * 


The blow of a fist resounded: boun/ ‘There were 
cries of: ‘“‘Apollon against Sitarane!”’ 

A Mozambique and a Comorian were fighting. 
At first each tried to knock the other down by blows 
of the fist alone. But their chests endured the shock 


* Why won’t you marry me, 
Little girl, little girl? 
Why won’t you marry me 
Little girl, tell me why? 


Ill give you potatoes, 

Tll give you salt meat: 

You'll grow round as a ball... 
I myself will look after you! 
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of this hammering, and their straddling, stiffened 
legs kept their poise. They tried to seize each other 
by the shoulders; but each defended his body by a 
storm of blows. 

Then suddenly the two men came to grips, their 
bodies drawn together as though by magnetic attrac- 
tion. Now each negro, clenching his teeth, strained 
at the other to throw him off his balance. The 
breath came from their panting lungs like the blasts 
from a blacksmith’s bellows. There were occasional 
creaking sounds, like those emitted by a capstan. 
Was it bones or teeth or muscles cracking? .. . 
Neither could upset the other. With thighs and 
feet each feinted for an ankle-lock. With strangled 
voices they cried: “Clear away behind. Clear the 
stones away. Drive the dog off!” 

Their admirers, in transports of delight, shouted: 
mreeep your stect!, .......Putcthe~ brakes. on koe). 
More steam there! . . . Whip ’em up!” 

The sweat ran in streams down their backs; on 
their bronze hides it had here and there the bluish 
tinge of petroleum. 

To give them heart the drum was beaten. 

There was a cry of, “‘Sitarane’s kissed the dust !” 

“Who will meet Apollon now?” 

“Henri Z’CHillet!” 

“Look to yourself, Henri the Pink! Apollon will 
crush your chest!” 

“Xouxou! Xouxou! The Cocks are matched! 
Lay your money!” 

Gathering round a flat rock, certain Blacks, more 
boastful than Nebuchadnezzar, opened their purses 
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and ostentatiously laid down one bank-note upon 
another, as though they were trumping cards. 

Heavily, like a sack of potatoes, Henri the Pink 
fell. 
“My turn! Me! Me!” roared the young Afri- 
cans, rocking to and fro. 

“Well, well, well!’ said Ulysse. ‘It’s a’ fine 
thing to see how, just out of pride, men will go 
out of their way to get punched!” 

And while he kept one eye on his own son, he 
could not help feeling proud of all these sons of 
other Blacks, who, whether reared by their parents 
or by their masters, fought not like savages but 
like comrades. Ah, if ever the Whites were to lead 
them to war, what valiant soldiers they would 
make! 

The Kaffir drum had begun to beat again, very 
low, very deep. 

Stop, drum! I can hear what you are saying! 


The day when many Cocks 
are Slain 
Ulysse will find his son 


again! 


“Now, little brothers, it’s time for dry throats 
to be wet!” 

Those who had already fought ran toward the 
old pistachio-seller. With his hand he swept his 
nuts aside, and taking out the quart of arrack that 
was hidden under them began to pour out bumpers 
for the lads. The odour of rum, the odour of 
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sweat, and the odour of trodden earth exhaled in 
the heat. 

“But you there, Bébé-la-Bouche, when does your 
turn come? Tell us why you shirk like a shirker 
and fly the white feather?” 

The young man looked askance at Ulysse and 
gave an embarrassed laugh. 

Ulysse, with a leap, was on his feet. He tore 
off his coat, waistcoat and shirt, and planting him- 
self before Bébé-la-Bouche, he cried, in a loud 
voice: 

“Well, do you want me to say? This boy acts 
the capon because he has no heart under’his vest!” 

“What's that?” Bébé was on his feet at once, 
facing Ulysse with furious eyes. 

But the onlookers were suddenly astonished to 
see how disconcerted he became, and to hear him 
ask, in a very different tone: 

“Why do you want to fight me more than any 
one else?” 

“For no reason!” shouted Ulysse. ‘“Moreng!” 

“What have I done to you?” 

“Nothing! Moreng!” 

And shaking his fist: 

“Take off your vest! I want to see what you’ve 
got hidden under it!” 

‘“That’s no concern of yours. I take my: clothes 
off at night, not in the day!” 

“At you, then!” 

Some one in the circle that had formed about 
them cried: “Say, if the old cock has no tail left, 
his comb is still red!” 
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“Yes.” said Bébé, “but if for my part I don’t 
want to fight him...” 

“Then you'll have to say why!” cried Ulysse. 

“Because . . . because you are older... be- 
cause you might ibe my papa. . 

“Doesn’t a papa hit his son: ” 

“Yes, but when he is young. . And he regrets 
it all his life!’ 

‘Ah, son of your mother!” shouted Ulysse, in- 
furiated. ‘‘Confess at once that you are Songor!” 

“You are not the police that I should tell you who 
Iam! I am neither Songor nor Chandernagor!” 

Everybody laughed. 

“So you'll make a fool of me?” cried Ulysse, 
raging. “Pan! ‘There’s a present for you!” 

He got in his blow first. At the same moment, 
being struck, he rocked on his feet like a mule, 
but with a twist of his loins he exerted his full 
strength and put in a right hook. 

Bébé had quickly sidestepped; he slipped on a 
pebble, and swiftly returned to the attack. But his 
next sidestep was not wide enough, and Ulysse’s 
fist crashed into his ribs. 

The Kaffirs practise two kinds of punch: the 
punch with the flat of the knuckles or the ham of 
the fist, and the punch with the points of the 
knuckles. One may kill; the other is only a knock- 
out blow, stopping the action of the heart. 

Bébé opened his mouth, spun round, and fell. 

“Air! Give him air!” 

Ulysse himself ordered the crowd to stand back. 
Then he rushed at the boy, tore open his jersey, 
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and looked . . . and knelt there stupefied, as though 
overwhelmed by disappointment. 

There was no trace of a bat on the breast of 
this strange negro—nothing but the scar of an ugly 
knife-wound. 

Bébé stirred and uneasily raised his head a little. 
pre coumned 3. spat... } ‘blood... .-and “lost 
consciousness. The cook had seen plenty of blood 
in his time: blood of animals and blood of men; 
but when he saw this blood flowing his own seemed 
to curdle in his veins. 

He made a rush for the old pistachio-seller, seized 
his basket, drew from under the nuts a second bot- 
tle of arrack, and poured some between the lips of 
the sufferer. 

Bourbon rum would almost resuscitate a corpse. 
But Beébé lay rigid, his head between the old Kaffir’s 
hands. 

“Who is that Black?” the watchers murmured. 
“His papa?” 

“Nox its the priest’s Kafr. ... He feels re- 
morseful!”’ 

The Kaffr drum, with a duller, softer vibration, 
was beating to ask whether there were still young 
men who felt the rage of battle in their blood. But 
because of their compassion and goodwill, they had 
no longer the heart for sport. 

There was a silence as of death. 

Then some one approached, and all made way 
for him. He stooped, gathered a little earth, and 
blowing into Bébé’s nostrils, murmured: 
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Saucisse est ma chair; saucisse est mon sang.* 

Instantly the injured man opened his eyes. Still 
dazed, he looked around him, saw Ulysse, and 
sighed: 

“You there, papa!” 

‘Who is your papa?” cried Ulysse, in a vehement 
tone in which there was yet a quiver of hope. 

“Be quiet, you! Your heart is blind! If your 
son is really among us that is not—” 

As though stabbed in the back, Ulysse twirled 
round. 

Saint-Ange stood with his hands in his pockets, 
unconcerned and defiant. ‘‘Well?”’ he said, in his 
poisonous, honeyed voice. ‘“‘Didn’t I take the trou- 
ble to warn you, my poor Kaffir, that I alone am 
able to resuscitate the living?” 

‘Where is my P’tit Pascal?” cried Ulysse. 

He rose, and was about to leap at the assassin; 
but already some of the Malagasy: had jumped be- 
tween them. And at that very moment Sitarane 
rushed up: 

“Run, run! Fade away! Gendarmes!” 

“Gendarmes? On two feet or four?” 

“Mounted!” 

At the word ‘‘gendarmes” the sorcerer had 
slipped into the crowd as an eel slips under a rock. 

‘They shan’t have the print of my big toe just 
yet!’’ said Apollon, proudly. 

He gathered Bébé into his arms, put him into 


* This is a sombre parody of Ceci est ma chair, ceci est mon 
sang— “This is my flesh, this is my blood.” 
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the cart, gave the donkey a tap, and the little vehicle 
disappeared silently into a cane-field. 
There was now not even a dog left on the ground. 
All had fled. 
In the coco-palms the starlings jeered and scolded. 


Ix 
INTO GOD’S HANDS 


LYSSE, who had no fear of the gendarmes, 
| returned by the road. 

No! It would have been too much of a 
good thing to find his son on Christmas Day! 

The Malabaris, who had been celebrating Christ- 
mas in the town, were stringing back to the camps 
with their womenfolk. Some were drunk and stag- 
gering, and the pretty little children perched upon 
their shoulders were constantly in danger of falling. 

Then once more the road was empty. Bordered 
from end to end by the tall trunks of the vacois, 
with their elbowed branches and their round heavy 
fruit hanging like human skulls, the highway 
stretched into the distance, here grey, there violet, 
growing ever more mournful, like a long Way of 
the Cross. 

The Kafr was about to enter the presbytery: 
when Father des Vaysseaux came out—accompanied 
by the big, swaggering Commissaire de Police. 

The two Whites stood talking together under the 
porch. Ulysse in the manner of a tired servant, 
quickly sat down at the edge of the water-conduit, 
as near to them as he could, and proceeded to wash 
his feet. 

“IT do not know, my friend,” intoned the Com- 
missaire, who always spoke as though he were in 
court; “I do not know if any one has come to you 
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to make a confession . . . declaration .. . or de- 
nunciation . . . but as far as I am concerned, no 
one has come to me, and no one has said anything. 
I have no proof; nothing more than a moral pre- 
sumption, which the Church might call a temerarious 
judgment. You will admit that this is insufficient, 
ridiculously insufficient. . . .” 

“IT shall be frank,” said the priest. ‘‘Under this 
accursed electoral system, which makes all you func- 
tionaries more or less dependent on the Blacks, the 
police—who should and can be fearless—now rarely, 
if ever, venture to take any bold and decisive action. 
Fortunately we priests, who are not yet appointed 
by the electors, have nothing to fear from men. 
That is why I shall go, and go alone!” 

The other, no longer smiling, drew closer. 

“My dear Michael,” he expostulated, placing his 
hand on the curé’s shoulder, “I beg you not to do 
so! There are cases in which we have to resign 
ourselves to the fact that our hands are tied. . . .” 

“Impossible! They will go too far! The time 
has come when some one has got to pay!” 

“Be careful! They are powerful! They are ter- 
rible!_ Obeyed to the letter by the very people who 
attend your church, they will keep track of all your 
actions and movements. Think! You are not 
obliged, simply because your name is des Vaysseaux, 
deliberately to court disaster!” 

“Nevertheless, it is so,” said the abbé, smiling. 
“Only, for the servants of God, there is no dis- 
aster! Jesus set us an example by walking upon the 
waters.” 
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“Good luck, then!’’ said the Commissaire. 

“Into God’s hands!” the priest rejoined. 

The Commissaire lit his cigar, raised his cap, and 
took his leave. 

For a few moments the curé stood, breviary in 
hand, his eyes on the distant horizon. There were 
evenings when even this White seemed to be sad 
because he had no family... . 

“Well, friend Ulysse,” he said, approaching the 
Kaffir, “have you had a good Christmas?” 

Ulysse did not raise his head. 

“There will never be a good Christmas,” he 
grumbled, ‘“‘neither for you nor for me.” 

“My good Ulysse,” replied the abbé, “‘you are 
a living reproach to me! But you see what the 
life of a priest is like—I promised you that I would 
look into your affairs, and as yet I haven’t been able 
to think of them. We are like the doctors—there 
are so many sick in the outer world that we have 
no time to look after those at home. But what is 
the matter? Are you ill?” 

“No, worse luck; my carcass is sound enough.” 

“What is it, then? Is something troubling you 
at heart; 

“T have no heart!” said Ulysse violently; and, 
hanging his head still lower, he gazed into the 
water. 

“Ulysse” —the priest spoke solemnly—‘‘the time 
has come for me to think of your soul!” 

Yes, this was indeed the moment! His soul! 
His life! His son! Hunched up over the water, 
he tried to recall, first the face of the false Songor, 
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which was already escaping him, and then the 
features of the real Songor, as he had seen him 
years ago, and again last night. But it was always 
Sylvie’s face that appeared .. . and in spite of all 
his efforts, he could not drive it away! And in this 
defeat of his will he heard, vaguely, the words that 
his master had lately uttered; words that he had 
heard by an open grave: 

“Into God’s hands . . . into God’s hands .. .” 

Where was this man thinking of going—alone? 
What was the danger that he was going to en- 
counter? Would he, the Kaffir, be compelled to 
watch over the priest? 


At last he had to raise his head. The sea, which 
had been silent all day long, was now beginning to 
roar against the reef. 


xX 
THE RENDEZVOUS OF SORCERY 
| Paeese immense, white as ivory, the moon 


rose slowly from the sea. 
The full moon! 

First, the light crept over the water; it had not 
yet reached the shore. Under the clouds that barred 
half the heavens the land was still dark. On the 
high ground neither the church, nor the mairie, nor 
the police-station could be seen; up on the mountain 
the sugar-factories were invisible. The island rose 
from the waves like a great shadowy volcano. It 
was strangely dark for a moonlit night. 

“Ma mére! ‘The moon is still with child: she is 
growing bigger as one looks at her!” 

As she rose, her radiance held a fascination; 
those who were abroad had eyes for nothing else; 
it was as though they had forgotten the sun and 
were all struck with amazement by this great and 
dazzling mystery. While the body remained on 
earth, the spirit, soaring, inhabited the bright planet. 

“Tell me, you, what you see in the moon to- 
night?” 

‘A dog by the seashore, howling for its master!” 

“Nol.cThat’s notiel® 

“A Malagasy woman, deserted, weeping over her 
violin!” 

wNot-<That’s notat! 
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“The Great Sorcerer who walks by night, with 
one hand raised, casting spells upon the earth?” 

“That’s more like!” 

“It’s the Holy Virgin! She is holding the Child 
Jesus on her knees and teaching him to read the 
alphabet!” 

Pr hats itt” 


Up on the plateau, three thousand feet above the 
sea, round a drying-house, a boucan, that held one 
faint, sickly light, was a crowd of black folk, squat- 
ting in the semidarkness. 

Poor Madame Fidéline was there. She had 
buried all her savings, a box full of bank-notes, 
under her cabin. The river had overflowed, the 
notes were reduced to pulp, and the bank refused to 
pay, since the numbers could no longer be distin- 
guished. What seer could still read them? 

But the loss of money is as nothing compared 
with the loss of the mind! 

Here also was poor Madame Phrodite, who was 
awakened every night by the voice of her dead hus- 
band. Neither the priest, nor men, nor dogs, had 
been able to find his body in the depths of the ravine. 
Yet always on the stroke of midnight the dead man 
came and pulled her by the foot and begged for his 
cofin. How should she not lose her reason? 

And the evil of insanity is as nothing compared 
with the misery of suspicion! 

Here was Madame Zacharie, the perfect model 
of all laundresses. More and more clearly she di- 
vined that her fate was sealed—-her husband, who 
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had become a drunkard, had sworn to poison her. 
What ought one to make him swallow to rid him of 
his longing for drink? 

And yet domestic ills are as nothing compared 
with the sufferings of old age! 

Here was Pa Célestin, an old vender of sweet- 
meats, who had ‘“‘married in four beds.’”” Once more 
a widower, he could not, this time, find another wife 
“to sleep at his back.’’ He was ready to pay well 
. . . for what love-charm, what amulet? 

But the sorrows of a widower are as nothing be- 
side the woes of marriage! 

Here was Zina, despairing, tortured by jealousy. 
She had “‘paid the eyes out of her head” for the 
potion that ties a husband to his lawful wife. But 
one day she found the liquor had evaporated, so now 
she had come for ‘“‘a seven years’ renewal.” 

But the woes of the wife are as nothing beside 
those of the mother! 

Here, sobbing in a corner, was the worthy Ma- 
dame Jean-Bart, who for years had toiled and 
moiled to bring up her son. A young girl had turned 
his head, and he had embezzled money. If he whom 
she sought could not think of some way to soften the 
hearts of the judges, her son would go to prison! 

How many mothers, their faces hidden in their 
black shawls, had come here because of their chil- 
dren! 

All the calamities that one does not tell to one’s 
employers, because of shame, or because they would 
laugh, perhaps; nor yet confess to the priests, again 
because of shame, and of fear of le Bon Dieu, but 
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even more because the priests are often Whites from 
France who do not understand the affairs of the 
Blacks—all those things that one dare not confess 
in the light of day, that are easier to speak of in the 
night, all those the women had come to whisper to 
the “Ear of the Land’”—the Sorcerer ! 

There were many men, too, but they were so 
fearful lest what they were seeking should be read 
in their faces that each crouched apart from the 
others, and hung his head. 

And of all this court of suppliants each had 
brought a present: a length of linen, a piece of calico, 
a cooking-pot, a mattock, an axe—all manner of 
merchandise. The poorest had brought their last 
piece of silver. 

The light twinkled in the drying-house. Now 
and again a visitor emerged. 

From within a brutal voice demanded: 

“Who next? Don’t wait all night!” 

Another funereal shape glided forward, swiftly, 
as to the confessional. 

The resplendent moonlight poured down upon 
the woods. Not a plume stirred of the bamboos, 
not a spire of the filaos, not a leaf of the coffee- 
bushes. The night had a mossy softness: it lay 
under an enchantment of immobility. Only, from 
time to time, on the plantations, the dogs broke into 
howls, because the moon was growing too big... . 
Then the land, as though assuaged, resumed the 
tremulous silence. 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!’ moaned an old 
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woman. ‘I don’ know if Paradise is in the moon! 
I know that Hell is on earth!” 

“Stop your whining!” hissed a zealot. ‘Because 
you’re black, don’t say, ‘Alack!’ You have hope, 
since you have climbed up here?” 

“T have plenty of faith, but now I’ve come I can’t 
remember what saint I made my vow to mn 

“To Saint-Ange!”’ cried the zealot. And boldly 
raising her voice above all the rest, she recited in a 
singsong fashion: 

‘Who set upright on his feet the man of Saint- 
Joseph, who used to go on all fours like a pig? 

“Who opened the eyes of the young girl of Sainte- 
Suzanne who was born with her lids grown to- 
gether? 

“Who found the body of the fisherman of Saint- 
Benoit, who was bitten in two by the sharks? 

“Who saved the child of a’pothecary after the 
doctors had given it up? 

“He has opened ears! He has loosened tongues! 
It would take me until to-morrow to tell all the 
miracles of Saint-Ange! His spirit is more power- 
ful than that of any man living!” 

“But then,” said the old woman, “if he has power 
over all the living it is because he talks with the 
dead. Isn’t that so?” 

“Jealousy says all sorts of things. What is cer- 
tain is that all the Whites, the doctors included, 
would lick his feet if they could obtain his secret!” 

“To be sure, my dear! ...I am told Saint- 
Ange is a Freemason. .. .” 

Now neighbour gossiped with neighbour; at first 
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only in murmurs and whispers; then, as the moon 
climbed higher in the heavens, their voices rose, 
gratingly, like the chattering of the muskrats under 
the guava-trees. There is nothing the Blacks love 
more dearly than to talk together in the darkness. 

These big children of the Night, whose minds 
are yet in the twilight, crave above all things the 
mystery of the gloom. The priests tell them of the 
God of Light; the teacher reveals the sun of knowl- 
edge, that shines for all. They flock to the mass 
and to school; they repeat their prayers and their 
lessons. And yet—the Whites turn to the light of 
day, but the Blacks cling to the night! With their 
hearts, as with their bodies, they seek, fear and 
adore only that which shines in obscurity. Sorcery 
is, and will for a long time remain, the torch that 
lightens their darkness. 

In the moonlight on the hilltop men and women 
both were chattering as gaily as though they were in 
the bazaar. 

The heady odour of the ravines and the aromatic 
fragrance of wild saffron, whose blossoms are fer- 
tilised in the darkness, flooded the air with balm. 

Suddenly there was a cry. 

petrest nere |? 

Then whistles. 

In the boucan a voice commanded: “Hide the 
Baba-Sec!” 

The twinkling point of light was extinguished. 


XI 
THE CROSS AGAINST THE MOON 


LL the devotees—first the men, then the women 
—had jumped to their feet, and were about 
to slip away into the night. But with a voice 

that held them motionless—the voice in which he 
preached beside the sea on the Day of the Dead— 
Father des Vaysseaux cried: 

“Before God, I neither see nor shall seek to rec- 
ognise any one! [I ask only that those who have 
committed the sin of assembling here shall redeem 
it immediately by not running away! Stay here, so 
that he who must be confounded shall be confounded 
publicly! Here, to-night, I am holding an inquiry!” 

In the boucan there was quick discussion; several 
men were in hiding there. One voice rose above the 
others: 

‘The rest of you stay here! He has seen me 
already!” 

And immediately a man came out, as a spider 
leaves its web. 

As though this man who cured all ills was himself 
afraid of the cool moonlight, he began wrapping his 
neckerchief round his throat. He moved slowly, 
with a stoop, coughing. 

Motionless, Father des Vaysseaux awaited him, 
erect in the moonlight, looking, in his black robe, 
taller than ever. 
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“Do you want anything?” asked the sorcerer. 

“T always want to speak to those who are gath- 
ered together.” 

“So,” continued the mulatto, in a low voice, ‘“‘you, 
a priest, who ought to bring concord, you have come 
here to make trouble?” 

‘“T have borne with this for a long while!” cried 
the abbé. “A long while! But the God I serve has 
warned me that it is time to take action against the 
impostor!” 

The sorcerer did not stir. 

‘There is no impostor,” he said. “I belong, like 
you, to the Holy Catholic Church, Apostolic and 
Roman. My name is Saint-Ange!”’ 

‘“Saint-Ange! Indeed! . . . But remember there 
are fallen angels!” 

“IT am no more fallen than you,” replied the 
wretched man, raising his head. “‘I can still repeat 
the prayer to my patron: ‘Holy Angel whom God 
hath appointed to guard me, lead me into the paths 
of righteousness. Amen!” 

“But what have you done with your mind?” 

“My mind is better than ever it was, and I still 
study every day ¢ 

“Study! What books?” 

“In this great book,’’ said the sorcerer. He 
pointed first to the moon and the mountain, then 
around him to the trees and the glistening plants. 
“But it’s not worth while for me to play the 
prophet. Since you have come to my house to hold 
an inquiry, would you like to hear just how I know 
what I do know?” 
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“My duty is to hear everything,” replied the 
priest. 

The sorcerer stiffened his neck and raised his 
voice. 

“Since you were born in this country you have 
heard of the horrors of slavery. Perhaps you have 
even been told that in your own family they used to 
hunt the runaway slaves—for the pleasure of the 
chase? But there is one shameful thing of which 
you have not been told. Listen! I, who am speak- 
ing to you, am the grandson of a man your grand- 
father shot dead!” 

“T do not know the name of that slave. I only 
know that he was punished for murdering a white 
girl whom he was not able to dishonour. So he was 
your grandfather ?”’ 

‘Ah, you can throw stones at him now! But do 
not forget that in those days your Holy Church 
didn’t trouble overmuch about the souls of the 
Blacks; the golden Cross went along with the gun!” 

“Stop!” cried the abbé. ‘There you are wrong! 
Jesus proclaimed the law of love among men. And 
even here—long before 1848—-who introduced 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity? Who gathered 
together in His Church the masters and the slaves, 
to receive them at the same table? It is the way of 
the serpent, to date everything back to the Deluge! 
What are you trying to prove?” 

Saint-Ange advanced a step. 

‘This! Condemned to hide in the forests, with 
a price on his head, to live on roots and herbs, my 
grandfather and his comrades up there had time to 
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find out plants and test them. Those were the first 
sorcerers! And that is what you Whites can’t for. 
give us to-day—that, thanks to them, we know bet- 
ter than you the secret virtue of all the plants that 
grow on the earth! I have no other secret. And 
that I earn my living by assuaging suffering, without 
going on my knees to any one—that is my crime!” 

“Your crime!” cried the priest, folding his arms. 
“Since you yourself have called it that. Your crime 
—you shall look it in the face! When our Holy 
Mother the Church sends her priests here, and es- 
tablishes her sanctuaries; when France, our Coun- 
try, builds countless schools and hospitals and 
asylums—with the object of making you the equals 
of the Whites, in mind, body and spirit . . . what 
do you do, Saint-Ange, you and your fellows? When 
we try to lift up these Blacks, you pull them down. 
You force them to return, in their ignorance, to. 
barbarism!” 

He turned to those who were listening in silence. 

“T tell you plainly,” he went on, “‘there is a traitor 
among us who is betraying his own people, by de- 
grading their minds. I call that man the Judas of 
the Blacks! Because, like Judas, he sells his brother: 
for money!” 

“Tf you please!” flustered Saint-Ange, spitting. 
“Don’t let us speak of money! I respect your voca- 
tion! Respect mine! You sell masses, you sell can- 
dles, you sell bones, you even manage to sell water! 
I have never disturbed you in your holy office! Don’t 
disturb me in mine! And, after all, why shouldn’t 
there be sorcery, side by side with the sacristy?” 
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The abbé started at the insult. The onlookers 
thought he would fling himself upon the Black. 
There was a movement behind the cabin, as though 
some one were hiding there. But Father des Vays- 
seaux, suddenly checking himself, stood immobile. 

“Softly, Saint-Ange! It is not the Church, but 
the jail that will very soon give sorcery house- 
room!” 

Quickly, so that his furtive eyes might see the 
priest’s face plain in the moonlight, the sorcerer 
slipped to one side. 

“Ah! Really? Because the Black Robe happens 
to be brother to the Red Robe, he thinks he can do 
anything, and is going to threaten me with the law?” 

“No. First of all, I warn you, wretched man. 
But you have got to go!” 

“You mean that unless I bow my head to you, 
you will sell the secret of the confessional! In 
other words, you will tell the Red Robe all that 
your female bigots go and blab about me in the 
sacristy!” 

For a moment Father des Vaysseaux was silent, 
as though reasoning with his conscience. Then, lift- 
ing his head: 

“Saint-Ange,” he cried, “it is true that God has 
not given me the privilege of judging you. But he 
has given me power to question you. 

‘Have you or have you not admitted that you 
obtained your knowledge from a Malagasy who did 
not hesitate, in order to become master of spells, to 
kill his mother? 

“Have you boasted that you are advised by 
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divers spirits who have been ‘in your service’ ever 
since your wife and your three children died, sud- 
denly, one after another? 

‘Who boasts of having opened a coffin by night, 
in the cemetery, in order to make a ‘syrup of death,’ 
which, according to him, cures sick children? 

“Who, not three months ago, gave this hideous 
drug to a pupil of the Brothers, whose only crime 
was to serve at Mass? 

“At whose command, only a fortnight ago, was a 
new-born child strangled and placed at the cross- 
roads? 

“Lastly, to-night, before I came, who made the 
skeleton of a child, which you call the ‘Baba-Sec,’ 
dance in the candle-light? And this in order to dis- 
cover whether this time a child of white parents 
must not be sacrificed? . . . I will say more: it is a 
question of the only son of M. Ortere Bellair, the 
chemist at Saint-Leu.”’ 

There were murmurs in the shadows. 

Saint-Ange, with folded arms, was gazing at the 
moon. 

“fave you done preaching?”’ he asked. “Well, 
well, I’ll go to bed. A pleasant walk back home!” 

He turned his back and began to move away. 
But suddenly, as though a serpent had struck its 
fangs into his heart, he wheeled about. 

“Tt comes to this,’ he concluded. ‘You have 
come to declare war against me. I accept it! You 
call on Je Bon Dieu. Tl call on the Devil! The 
world will see who wins!” 
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Father des Vaysseaux, first with indignation, then 
with pity, watched his departure. 

When Saint-Ange had disappeared inside the 
boucan, the priest drew from his girdle his silver 
crucifix, and, holding it aloft, recited in a loud voice 
the prayer against blasphemy. 

The little cross stood out black against the great 
white moon. 

In the background an old woman explained to 
her neighbour: “The priest is excommunicating the 
Moon!” 

Suddenly a woman whose head was covered with 
a white cap, like that of a penitent, flung herself at 
the curé’s feet. 

“Mon Pere! Mon Pere!” 

“What is it, my daughter?” 

But immediately the priest cried in indignation: 

“Mademoiselle Angelina, you here! You, the 
most zealous of my children of Mary!” 

“Mon Pere, it is for your sake! I beg you, I im- 
plore you not to turn Saint-Ange against you—not 
to arouse his spite! I know this man! Never has 
he forgiven any one who has so much as scratched 
his vanity!” 

“What then? What is it that you are asking of 
me?” 

“Forgive him!” 

‘‘Gladly—when he comes to confess himself!” 

“Mon Pere! Don’t you know they call Saint- 
Ange the ‘Pope’ of the sorcerers? I am afraid! 
No one will dare refuse him if he asks them to do 
violence. Father, do what I ask!” 
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“Listen, my child!” 

The priest’s voice was trembling, but his right 
hand was uplifted as though he were about to read 
the Gospel. 

“One day when Our Lord Jesus had withdrawn 
into the mountain Satan came to tempt him. Jesus 
said: ‘Depart from me, Satan, for it is written: 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God and shall 
serve but Him alone!’ Then the Demon left him 
and immediately the Angels drew near to him and 
served him. 

“This text, my poor child, tells us that never, 
never, through all the ages, may the Church of God 
make a pact with the magicians that live in dark- 
ness!” 

He returned along the coast-road, alone. 

Twice, thrice, at a turning, there was the sound 
of a step, of a breaking twig. . . . Was some one 
following him? 

He stopped to listen. But on every side there 
was nothing to be heard but the shrilling of the . 
crickets, those homely little goblins of the night. 


XII 
EXORCISING THE DEMON 


T was the day before Palm Sunday. The curé 

I of Saint-Claude was busy, helping the women, 

young and old, who had come to deck the 
altars. 

Already they had brought so many flowers that 
the church was as fragrant as Paradise. Every mo- 
ment some mulatto woman entered, proudly bearing 
trays full of roses and camellias. White women, 
old and very poor, came timidly forward with their 
offerings—vases of Chinese porcelain containing the 
tallest lilies of their gardens. Kneeling in the cen- 
tral aisle, two silent Malabari women were unroll- 
ing some very old Eastern carpets. 

“Dia oohh!” 

Outside there was a cracking of whips like a vol- 
ley of pistol-shots; and the young coachman with 
the harelip who had driven Red Robe when he went 
shooting appeared, bareheaded, by the holy-water 
stoup. 

The priest went striding towards him, and sud- 
denly flung up his arms. 

In the open square before the church an ancient 
wagon had halted; it was drawn by two red oxen, 
and even the body was encrusted with mud; it was 
like a huge clod of earth from the Bourbon forests, 
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palms. Here was the blackbird-tree, the maiden- 
hair-tree; bushes tufted and crested like birds; 
slender palmettos with purple fans for leaves, and 
clusters, rosy as coral, that were half flowers, half 
fruit—all that virgin vegetation which is only to be 
found in the heart of the forest, and all that flora, 
parasitic on the mossy trunks, which, partaking half 
of the orchid and half of the creeper, seems born of 
the hybrid loves of the species in the dew-pearled 
night of the jungle. 

“Bravo, comrade!” cried Father des Vaysseaux. 
“You can tell them up there that they have swamped 
me! Our Lord himself had not so much when he 
entered the Holy City!” 

The driver climbed into the wagon, and the curé 
received the plants by armfuls, carrying them, 
pressed against his heart, into the church. 

“See how delighted the curé is!” said an old lady 
with a white head-band. ‘‘How plainly you can see 
that he prefers the wild things to all our garden 
flowers!” 

The priest laid down his burden at the foot of the 
high altar, and wiped his forehead. 

“Mon Dieu, chére madame!” he sighed. “It is 
true, and I confess mea culpa. But you will not con- 
demn me without hearing me. There are two rea- 
sons for my preference. This church, which I am 
happy to call my church, comes from the forest. It 
is less beautiful than the cathedrals of stone that 
were built later; but it was the first church of the 
whole colony, it was built of the trees best able to 
resist the cyclones—trees which our fathers sent 
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their slaves to fell on the heights. Our beloved 
church, indeed, might well have been called Our 
Lady of the Forests. So isn’t it natural that the 
forest should adorn it with its foliage on this festi- 
val-day of the trees which we call Les Rameaux?” 

“Oh, we understand, Father!” cried the young 
girls who had eagerly gathered round him. Then, 
slyly: ‘“We are waiting for your second reason!” 

“Perhaps,” replied the priest with a smile, “I 
should do better to call it my fancy... .” 

He lowered his voice a little. 

“My dear children, once again I have been forced 
to realise the arrogance with which the sorcerers 
boast of getting their devilish philtres from our 
woodland plants. Since these are, for the most part, 
as a matter of fact, concoctions native to their own 
countries, African or Asiatic, made from herbs 
which they were delighted to find here also, they 
promptly revived the sort of witchcraft which for 
centuries has been practised in heathen countries. 
So your priest has said to himself: Let us literally 
bring into the fold of the Church all this medley of 
guilty plants! Let us in some sort baptise them in 
the name of God! Let us by so doing render them 
for ever good and innocent in the eyes of the Blacks! 
The imaginations of the people are still haunted by 
the forest . . . let us bless the forest!” 

The sound of a passing carriage made him turn 
his head. Some one was entering the church by the 
side door. 

It was Ulysse. 

He came forward like a man who had never be- 
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fore entered the house of God. He stared at the 
holy-water stoup and examined the confessional. 
He stopped before the pulpit. 

Curiously, the priest watched him. 

The Kaffir’s eyes met his. Ulysse made a sign 
with his head. Father des Vaysseaux went up to 
him. 

“What is it? Is any one asking for me?” 

“Yes,” said Ulysse, drolly; “‘some one who has 
been asking for you for a long while.” 

“‘Who?” queried the priest anxiously. 

“Ulysse, your Kaffr.” 

“Aha! And what does Ulysse, my Kaffir, want?” 

“He has come to tell you that it’s time ‘to wash 
his head.’ ”’ * 

““What mischief have you been up to?” 

“We've played at hide-and-seek long enough!” 
said Ulysse. Then he added, earnestly: ‘Ulysse 
has come to you to be baptised.” 

At the sacred word the priest instinctively opened 
his arms. Then, as though his servant had become 
his brother, his two hands rested on the Kaffir’s 
shoulders: 

“Ulysse! Ulysse!’ he cried, with sparkling eyes. 
‘You do not know how happy Iam! God has told 
us: ‘Ask and it shall be given unto you.’ But there 
is no joy like that which we feel when we receive 
that for which we have not yet asked! Knowing 
your character, I did not think that of your own ac- 
Cota, .... 

“Ulysse, tis is the very day on which the whole 


* A Bourbon expression meaning to scold him. 
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town, and even the forest, has come with flowers to 
adorn my church, and this is the day on which your 
heart has chosen to come to me with its desire. 
. . . Ulysse, you have a great heart!” 

Ulysse stood with bowed head, submissive and 
speechless. 

A sudden anxiety entered the priest’s mind. 

“Ulysse, will you tell me how and why this 
thought has come to you?” 

Ulysse raised his head. 

“You Whites, you are so fussy!” he said. “It’s 
not enough for you to see—you’ve got to know!” 

And he was silent. 

“Ulysse,” replied the priest, his face beaming, 
“T don’t want to worry you with questions wher 
your soul, in full confidence, has come to place itself 
in my hands; but I have the impression that there 
has been some incident in your life... that you 
have suffered . . . that you are perhaps eager to 
escape an unhappy lot?” 

“Grand Dieu, ¢a non!” said Ulysse. “A proper 
Kaffir ought to be able to put up with his bad luck!” 

“Well, then?” 

Ulysse looked aside. His Adam’s apple was ris- 
ing and falling in his throat. 

They were standing in front of the confessional. 

Suddenly he looked his master in the eyes. 

‘“There are no mysteries for you!” he said. “You 
remember the night you went up to prohibit the sor- 
cerer?” 

eOVieche” 


“Some one followed you.” 
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“Who? A policeman?” 

“No. It was Ulysse.” 

‘And why?” 

“Hola! What if you had been attacked? I know 
my place. What is a Black if not the shadow of the 
White? ...I kept behind you, along the fields. 
Up there I hid at the side of the boucan, ready to 
drive the monster to his hole if he had so much as 
touched your robe. . . . But while I was watching, 
I listened. All that you said, word for word, all 
went into my head and made its way into my 
sagt... 

“Dear God, why am I thus rewarded?” 

“To cut it short, since I have got to tell you 
everything,” said the Kaffir, more boldly, “I saw 
that you are a man .. . who is not afraid of the 
sorcerer, nor yet of the Devil! And I heard, up 
there, how you gave those Blacks their orders!” 

“T should prefer,” said the priest, “merely to 
speak to them.” 

“No! For bad Blacks, for the black Blacks, you 
must give orders, as you did, with a lash in your 
mouth! That night I saw that my master is the 
biggest of chiefs!” 

“No, Ulysse!’ said the abbé. “Your master him- 
self obeys a Chief, who is God!” 

With one hand Father des Vaysseaux brushea 
from his forehead a wild bee that had come with the 
forest flowers into the church. 


On the evening of Palm Sunday, immediately 
after dinner, the priest went into the kitchen. 
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“Ulysse, come for a walk with me!” 

“T am your man!” 

“Ulysse, you have asked me for baptism. But 
as you are no longer a child I must instruct you 
before I can baptise you. First of all, I must ex- 
plain to you the necessary truths.” 

The Kaffir looked up at the stars. 

“You know already that above the sky that you 
are looking at is God. It was God who created us 
and placed us in the world. It is He who guides the 
Universe. Nothing in it happens without His order 
or permission. . . . Do you understand ?” 

“T understand that there is some one above us; 
that everything can’t go on of itself and that there 
must be a Master.” 

“Good! That Master, Ulysse, is Justice itself. 
But He is also Loving-kindness. And for that rea- 
son He deserves our love. ... Do you under- 
stand ?” 

“T understand that if the Master leads us where 
we have to go we must not be sparing of our grati- 
tude.” 

“Just so. Only, Ulysse, God has not placed us 
on the earth merely to be happy. It is His will that 
we should suffer here, because He wishes us to ac- 
cept His law, and to continue to struggle against 
evil, until the day when He will reward us by call- 
ing us to Him in eternal blessedness. . . . Do you 
understand ?” 

“T understand,” said Ulysse, “that life means 
biding our time!” 

Thus, walking in the night under the filaos, the 
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priest enlightened his Kafr. He then explained the 
mystery of the Eucharist. 

One evening he asked his servant: 

“Ulysse, do you feel Hope in your heart?” 

“Ah, that has never been wanting! When I was 
hardest on others it was because I was afraid of 
giving up hope.” 

“That may be,” said the priest; “but, now, re- 
member this: the Hope that you must feel hence- 
forth is no longer of this world, but of Heaven.” 

For two evenings in succession the priest told him 
nothing. On the following night he took him to the 
seashore. 

“Ulysse, do you feel that you are beginning to 
love God?” 

“T give my word only once!” 

“And do you sincerely regret all that you may 
have done in your previous life to vex God?” 

“Bien sir. . . . Since I enter into His house with 
the idea of giving Him satisfaction.” 

“Then the moment has come when I must teach 
you the language of God, which is Prayer.” 

As a cook, unable to read, Ulysse was accustomed 
to remember long lists of articles which he was told 
to buy in the bazaar, and so he was readily able to 
memorise the words of the prayers, which the priest 
was careful to pronounce distinctly. As the brain 
of a Kaffir works chiefly at night, he had only to re- 
peat them before sleeping; on the following day he 
could recite them quite accurately, as fluently, de- 
spite his age, as the children at their Catechism. 

And yet there were times when an evil spirit must 
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surely have entered into him and given his tongue 
a twist! For when he should have said, “. . . et a 
Vheure de notre mort... . he might be on his 
guard, but in vain, out it came, “. . . et al’heure de 
notre sort.” 

The priest, taken aback, looked at him curiously. 

““Come, come, what does that mean?”’ 

So, to bridle his tongue, Ulysse would leave his 
hearth now and again during the day, and walk up 
and down in the compound, repeating quickly, in 
time with his steps: 

“Notre mort! Notre mort! Notre mort!” 

And the Bourbon ducks, thinking he was about to 
feed them, would come flying up from all directions, 
crying: “Quoi? Quoi? Quoi?” 

And the big Manilla ducks, carrying their heads 
very high, would reply: “Ouais! Ouais! Ouais!” 

But Ulysse had the better of it; he overcame the 
demon! 

“There is something that we have not yet con- 
sidered, my friend,” the priest said to him one day. 

“What is there still to do?” 

‘‘We must find you a godfather and godmother.” 

“No need to puzzle your brain about that,” said 
Ulysse. ‘They are already chosen! My godfather 
is the Red Robe.” 

“Well, well!” 

“Why ‘well, well’? I am not afraid of the 
Court!” 

“And the godmother?” asked Father des Vays- 
seaux, smiling. 
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“You know very well! Godmother, Mam’zelle 
Stella!” 

“Well, to think of that!” 

“Dame!” said Ulysses. “For an old ugly Kaffir, 
a young and pretty godmother—what better ?”” 


XIII 
THE SIGN 
HROUGH the window, Mam/zelle Stella 


cried: 
“Ulysse, will you come up?” 

“Running!” 

Never had Ulysse obeyed an order so quickly. 

He entered the room. ‘There, on the table, was 
a large package that looked as if it had come from a 
shop. 

“Ulysse, Je Bon Dieu has sent you this. Only 
the godchild must open it before his godmother’s 
eyes !”” 

With her wide eyes of a child for whom life was 
no more than a perpetual birthday, she watched the 
old servant’s surprise. 

Coat! Waistcoat! Trousers! Of black broad- 
cloth! 

A shirt, white as china, with its complement of 
gilt cuff-links, and a couple of paste solitaires into 
the bargain! And that was not all! On the one 
hand, a pair of shoes; on the other, a fine felt hat! 

“Oh! Mam’zelle! Godmother!’ cried Ulysse, 
rushing forward; but suddenly he checked himself. 
“How can I thank you for all this trousseau? Your 
Kaffir will be so well-dressed that he wouldn’t be 
afraid to be buried as he stood!” 

“Oh!” said Stella, in a reproachful tone, as 
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though he had startled her. ‘You are even younger 
than I am, since they are going to baptise you to- 
morrow, and already you talk of dying! You ought 
rather to talk about getting married!” 

“No, thank you!” said Ulysse. “If you please! 
Don’t talk of the rope in the house of a man who’s 
been hanged!” 

The little lady looked at him steadily, with her 
air of always trying to understand an enigma. 

“In any case, Ulysse,’ she commanded, rising, 
“don’t forget, to-morrow morning, as soon as you 
are up, when you have made yourself fine, you must 
come and say ‘good-morning’ to my dear papa!” 

On the morning of Pentecost the sky was a flaw- 
less blue, and the great sun blazed in the blue like a 
Holy Sacrament. 

At four o’clock Ulysse had bathed his body, by 
pouring buckets of water over it, as one washes a 
horse, and had put on his new clothes. 

“Come in!” said the Red Robe. 

He was walking up and down the curé’s drawing- 
room, with bowed head, as though matters of 
religion were for him as important as matters of 
justice. 

““Good-morning, my friend!” he said, cordial but 
cool. 

Ulysse, standing uneasily by the table in the cen- 
tre of the room, clasped his hands over his felt hat. 

“Ulysse, my brother will tell you of the engage- 
ment with the Church into which you will enter on 
being baptised, and also what engagements the 
Church, at the same time, will contract in respect of 
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yourself. But it is my duty to tell you this: Just as 
you will enter into a contract with the Church, so 
you will enter into a contract with society, with the 
White community. You will owe it loyalty, fidel- 
NEV as vay, 

Ulysse raised his hand as though to take an oath. 

‘All my life,” he said, ‘“ever since I could walk, 
I have always set my feet in the footsteps of the 
Whites!” 

“Good!” replied the magistrate. ‘But society 
will also enter into a contract with you. From to- 
day, more than ever, it will owe you benevolence, aid 
and kindness. . . .” 

“Ah, grand monsieur, it is above all when the 
Whites are like you that a Black feels that he is 
truly beneath them!”’ 

He was trembling. Outside the bells were ring- 
ing. 
The big bells and the little bells seemed to be 
dancing together. In the street, with a jingling of 
mule-bells, the open carriages were bowling past, 
on their way down from the sugar-factories; even 
the mules, you would have thought, were in a good 
humour this morning. 

“Ulysse,” said the Red Robe, “I want this day to 
be for you the first of a new life, and I want you to 
remember it in your daily work. . . . Come here!” 

The magistrate drew from his pocket something 
which he first slipped into a pocket of Ulysse’s waist- 
coat, and then fastened into a buttonhole. 

“Mon Parrain!” exulted the cook. ‘‘On my con- 
science, it’s too much all at once!”’ 
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The watch, the chain, were both of silver! 

He could find no more words. His brain sought 
them; and his hands, too, sought something... . 

The magistrate took one of his hands and pressed 
it. And as though this had restored his speech: 

“Listen, mon Blanc, my godfather!” cried the 
Kaffir. “This watch from France shall tick over 
this heart of mine to my last day!” 

And bounding, in his haste and joy, he rushed off 
to the church. 

“Ah!” he thought. “Sylvie, by selling her soul 
to I don’t know what black sorcerers, has managed 
to cover herself with jewelry. Ulysse, just by stop- 
ping with the Whites, has kept his soul, and now 
has become a citizen!” 


“Exorciso te immunde spiritus, in nomine Patris 
et filt et Spiritus Sancti! .. 

So radiant was the heart of the priest that Ulysse 
was aware of his happiness even through the golden 
words which he did not understand. . . . Now and 
again the Father lowered his voice as he prayed, as 
though he were afraid of waking a child . . . as he 
had prayed by the bedside of P’tit Pascal. . . . Ah, 
if that martyr, up there in heaven, could see, how 
his soul must be rejoicing among the angels! 

“Ergo, maledicte diabole, recognosce sententiam 
tuam et da honorem Deo vivo et vero... .” 

With the end of his stole the priest touched 
Ulysse’s body and led him into the baptismal fonts. 

Erect between his godfather and godmother, 
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Ulysse, unprompted, repeated without a mistake the 
trinity of prayers. 

The Red Robe, who by force of habit stood with 
his head unbowed, closed his eyes; Mam/’zelle Stella 
kept her kindly gaze fixed upon him . . . under her 
wide hat of white straw her face was at once pale 
and rosy as a magnolia-blossom. 


“In the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, Amen!” 

Ulysse had longed for this . . . had dreamed of 
it. But when he felt that it had really been achieved, 
that it was true, when he found himself in the midst 
of these three Whites, who had come together to 
assist at his baptism, a sudden sense of pride up- 
lifted his heart. He felt that if that very moment 
he had to meet God face to face, he would no longer 
be ashamed! Mrysteriously, as though from the 
depth of the ages, his heart began to beat . . . to 
beat . . . so hard that he bowed his head lest others 
should hear it! 

It was then that he sent up his first prayer: 

“Great God! You know I have not entered into 
your service in order to be asking for things .. . 


but in the name of the Father ... if only I, a 
father... in the name. of the Son. .»2 oh, my 
unfortunate boy! ...in the name of the Holy 
Ghosts 


Then something came to pass which those that 
have faith will believe. There was a clapping of 
wings and a dazzle of light . . . and one of the 
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doves that nested under the peristyle came flutter- 
ing, wheeling about the Baptistery. 

Father des Vaysseaux raised his eyes; then, turn- 
ing to Ulysse, he smiled. 

“My friend, this is the first time I have known 
that to occur—a great happiness will befall you!” 

“T hope it won’t fall asleep on the way!” inter- 
jected Ulysse. 

Then, in a lower tone, to his godmother: 

“Then in the Church, too, there are signs?” 

“Why, yes!” she whispered, instinctively. ‘The 
dove is the bird favoured by the Holy Ghost, and 
the symbol of Hope as well. It has been so since 
the day when, at the end of the Deluge, a dove told 
our forefathers that they were saved!” 

“Is that so!’ said Ulysse. ‘Our forefathers!” 

Like a united family they all returned to the 
presbytery. 

The sun was scorching the earth. Not a breath 
stirred the pale blue sea. Motionless, tawny, the 
tall filaos rose sharp and tapering against the blue. 

Ulysse walked beside the Whites in silence. 

“What are you thinking?” asked the Red Robe. 

“Of my papa!” he said. 

There was a moment of respectful silence. Then 
Stella inquired softly: 

“He was a Kaffir?” 

“Tf you please, Mam’zelle Godmother, and a 
Kaffr of Kaffrerie!” 

“Ulysse,” said the Red Robe, “it was the Arabs 
who called your ancestors Kaffirs, or rather Kéfirs— 
that is, infidels—because they would never accept 
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the religion of Mahomet. But from to-day you 
are no longer a Kaffr.”’ 

“Pardon!” said Ulysse, laughing. “I have still 
a Kafr skin! Only now I have become the Kaffir 
of le Bon Dieu!” 

And, suddenly, he felt within himself that some- 
thing very great and wonderful had happened to 
him. 


IV 
ULYSSE AND THE FETISH 


I 
UNEARTHING THE FETISH 


HE Whites do not realise how much religion 
adds to the life of a Black. 

Every Sunday Ulysse went to church, 
and, standing, heard the four o’clock Mass. He 
loved the organ, which, like thunder, bowed the 
heads of the congregation, causing masters and 
servants alike to cast themselves on their knees be- 
fore the Eternal. 

In the afternoon, before vespers, instead of hur- 
rying off to the Moreng, he took pleasure in going 
to the church and admiring, one by one, the pictures 
of the Way of the Cross. This innocent man, who, 
panting for breath, bore the cross up the hilly road, 
falling and bleeding, and goaded on by the assagais 
of the soldiers, clad like Arabs in coloured shirts. 
. . . The son of Abel the slave gazed at the scene 
with rage in his heart. Ah, how fine it would have 
been to dash in among them, striking and kicking! 

Then he would go for a walk through the town; 
not on the sidewalk, but in the middle of the road, 
his shoes cheerfully squeaking. He no longer car- 
ried his cudgel, but the sunshade, still in good re- 
pair, which a devout old lady had given him. The 
children made way for him. Sometimes, when he 
was passing the tobacconist’s, a big White would 
call him in, and without further explanation give 
him a cigar. 
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He was conscious, above all things, of a strange 
mental freedom. Freedom! That was what bap- 
tism had given him. It had cleared his head like a 
cold douche. 

Yet sometimes, as the darkness fell, he felt a kind 


of fear: Ulysse the Kafr had all of a sudden 
become too happy! 


One month to the day after his baptism he found 
a letter on his kitchen table. 

Without troubling to reflect, he took it to his 
master. Seated under the high verandah Father 
des Vaysseaux was repairing his alarm-clock, whis- 
tling, just like any other man. Since the baptism 
of his Kafr he had been so merry that he seemed 
to have forgotten his battle with the sorcerer. 

The priest rose, and read aloud, as though he 
had been in church: 


Dear and respected Papa, 

Time and separation do not destroy the obligations 
of ason. ‘Therefore I tell you by the pen of another 
that I am not the one you thought you had got hold 
of that Sunday morning at the Moreng. I was there, 
but I kept quiet when I saw that you still had anger 
and hard blows for me. However, you are now grow- 
ing old and I am earning more than enough for one 
mouth. It would be a good thing now for a papa to 
come and rest in the cabin of his only son. Why 
wish to go on bullying me? 

I am quite near you. To rejoin me you have only 
to say a word; you need do only one thing. Go at 
once to see him—I need not mention his name—who, 
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whatever you think, has good intentions toward you; 
just as for my sake he will not take your money. 
The son who sends you his love— 
The True Songor. 


“Well?” said Ulysse, his arms akimbo, staring at 
the priest. 

Father des Vaysseaux handed him the letter. 

“It is yet another trick of Saint-Ange’s,” he said, 
and smiled. “But when one is called Ulysse, one 
doesn’t walk into traps.” 

“You’re right!’ said the Kaffir. 

However, he did not move; deliberately: he re- 
mained, for he wanted the priest to question him 
about his son. 

With his eyes on the ground, the abbé pulled at 
his beard; a sign that he was troubled in his thoughts. 
Perhaps he did not wish to cause Ulysse pain; per- 
haps a priest, who has no son, cannot feel much 
interest in the sons of others . . . but he asked 
no questions. Ulysse returned to his kitchen and 
stuffed the letter into the fire. Neither then nor 
afterwards was he conscious of any temptation. 

“T’m not going to do any more walking,” he 
grumbled. ‘To begin with, my head’s not a mor- 
tar that any one can grind anything he likes in! 
Besides, when one has got a footing, not only in 
the house of a priest, but in the house of le Bon 
Dieu Himself, one doesn’t climb up yonder to make 
the Baba-Sec dance!” 


A fortnight passed: a rainbow fortnight of rain 
and sunshine. Father des Vaysseaux entered the 
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presbytery, which he had left at four o’clock in the 
morning. He had been on the mountain. 

‘Ulysse, I’m as hungry as a hunter! Breakfast, 
quickly !” 

No reply. 

He went to the kitchen. It was shut. 

He went to the cabin where the Kaffir slept. The 
door was closed. At eight o’clock! And Ulysse 
always rose at dawn, before the cocks! 

“Ulysse, are you ill?” 

Silence! 

He listened at the door. There was no sound of 
breathing. 

He rapped on the door more sharply. 

“All right! Here! Directly!” 

The door opened. Ulysse was standing with his 
hands over his eyes, dazzled by the daylight. 

“What!” he cried in a thick voice. ‘Sun already 
up in the sky and I still lying in the dark! ... 
First time in my life I’ve overslept myself like that! 
What does it mean?” 

Quickly he went to hold his head under the tap; 
then lit his fire and served coffee. But he did not 
speak a word, and kept on passing his hand across 
his eyes as though to clear them, and over his 
woolly head, as though to drive the smoke away. 

When the priest had gone he began to prepare 
the midday meal. He tried talking to himself; he 
tried splitting firewood, putting forth all his 
strength; but the longing to sleep was like lead 
in all his limbs. He had to rub his loins, and every 
minute he yawned as if his jaws would crack. 
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Having served lunch he had to return to his room 
like a beast to its lair. And then, hardly was his 
head on the mattress when he slept like a convict. 
It was nearly five o’clock when he at last succeeded 
in getting this lethargy out of his bones. 

“Where have you been?” cried Ulysse in a dull 
voice. 

“In the garden!” replied the curé. 

Ulysse went straight to the point. 

“Listen!” he said. ‘“There’s no need to look for 
noon at two o'clock! The sorcerers have managed 
to poison my body; and they are capable of poison- 
ing my mind as well. . . . It is best I should warn 
you without more delay. If it’s in the interest of 
others that your Kaffir should sleep with his eyes 
closed, it is because this is just the very time when 
he ought to be keeping them wide open, here in the 
presbytery. There’s something planned about this 
—they have made up their minds!” 

“Oh, no, Ulysse,’ said the priest. 

The Kaffir bristled his eyebrows. 

“If you don’t see, Ido! This very moment, with- 
out wasting time, I’m going to have a clean-up!” 

“But the house is all clean, as far as I can see!”’ 

“It’s not a time for joking!” the Kaffir retorted. 
“Listen to me! I have often heard it said that on 
the first sign that a spell has been cast upon a house 
one must look at once for the sikidy that they have 
hidden, perhaps under the floor or in the ground.” 

That very day, and on the following days, Ulysse 
cleaned furiously. 

He began with his master’s rooms. He swept 
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the floor, examining the joints of the planking; he 
dusted the chairs and sofas, searching them top and 
bottom; he opened cupboards, unfolded articles of 
clothing, emptying pocket after pocket. 

“Well, my valiant Ulysse!’ cried Father des 
Vaysseaux, teasingly. ‘‘You are behaving as though 
you were searching for a treasure! You have given 
yourself a great deal of trouble for nothing.” 

“Think so?” said the Kaffir, tightening his belt. 
“I’m satisfied, for now I know what I wanted to 
know. It isn’t on the master the spell has been 
cast, but on the servant, and it’s to pay me for 
getting baptised! But the scoundrels shan’t get my 
skin! Now I'll clean up for myself!” 

And he removed everything from his cabin—bed, 
mattress, chair, chest, crucifix—as though the place 
had been on fire. And out in the sun he examined 
them all, beating and probing and scrubbing; but 
there was nothing to be found. However, before 
replacing the things he fetched the mattock from 
the garden and dug up the floor of his room. 

At first he found only some old pipe-stems, a dead 
scorpion, some gold studs, and a live cricket. But 
in the corner where his head lay, something that 
looked like a purse bounced from under the mat- 
tock. 

It was an old tobacco-pouch. Ulysse opened it 
warily; and immediately hurled it down. There 
fell out of it three dog’s teeth strung together with 
women’s hair, a ball made of pig’s bristles, and a 
shred of flesh that looked like the skin of a dead 


man. 
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Motionless, he gazed at it. 

“There, there is the filthiness that was drowning 
my body: in sleep! After all, he’s a clever fellow, 
that Saint-Ange, to have managed to bury that in 
a cabin whose key hasn’t left my pocket!” 

Spitting, he went out and threw the sikidy into a 
ditch, then hurried off to find the priest. Without 
a word he dragged him to the cabin. 

“Now,” said Ulysse, “if you are truly your Black’s 
father, bless the ground this cabin stands on! If 
anything of the Evil is still left hidden in the soil, it 
will depart from it.” 

Father des Vaysseaux was the first to oppose all 
superstition. But there, confronted by this thin, 
bony Kaffir, whose harassed eyes implored his bless- 
ing, and by the floor of this poor chamber, dug 
up and trodden down again like the earth of a 
grave, he could not help being moved by a strange 
presentiment. 


From that day onwards Ulysse would not let him- 
self sleep. Just as young servants tie knots in their 
girdles to recall their commissions, so he, before 
the night came, would tie knots in his mind, to re- 
mind himself that he must wake twice, three times, 
four times. . . . And twice, three times, four times 
in the night he sprang from his bed, gripped his 
cudgel, and stole like a thief to the presbytery 
gates, slinking along the walls, and then, returning, 
crept round the house. Sometimes the chill of the 
night would catch at his throat, and he would cough; 
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but he coughed gruffly, like a dog, lest he should be 
detected. 

So that he might hear the smallest sound, he had 
shut off all the taps that dripped into sinks. 

The great orchard, vaulted like a forest, hung 
heavy in the silence. Takamakas, ravenalas, jack- 
iers, longans—all those sombre trees that seem to 
have been created to shelter lurking evil—had gath- 
ered close about the presbytery. Ulysse ransacked 
their caverns of leafy darkness, probing the bushes 
and undergrowth with his cudgel. 

Often he suddenly wondered what he was doing 
there . . . it was as though he had become a sleep- 
walker; then he would stop, and gaze through the 
leafage at the stars that twinkled above the sea— 
like the great stars of his papa’s country. 

One midnight it seemed to him that the priest 
was watching him from a window of the presbytery. 


“Ulysse,” said Father des Vaysseaux one morn- 
ing, “will you never listen to reason? Do you 
know what will happen? Your body will gradually 
lose the habit of sleep and you will become like 
those unfortunate people who suffer from St. Vitus’s 
dance. Try to live peacefully again!” 

‘There is no peace when there is war!” said the 
Kaffr. 

Ulysse suddenly gave a little leap into the air, and 
without a word ran to the presbytery gate. 

An old negress in a blue jacket was venturing 
in, bearing with a sort of adoration a white china 


fruit-dish which reflected the sunlight. The Kaffir 
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raised his arms; the old woman, terrified, turned 
back with an air of guilt and stole away. 

“What did that poor woman want?” demanded 
the priest. 

‘Poor woman!”’ sniffed Ulysse. ‘“‘She’s an old 
maid who said she was bringing you a ‘little dish.’ 
I told the nosy old thing the curé still has a cook in 
his kitchen!” 

“Ulysse, how could you!’’ said the abbé. But 
he could not help laughing. 

“Flow could I? ... Well, I could! If I let 
all sorts of the faithful bring you ‘little dishes,’ one 
fine day the sorcerers will send along some she- 
devil who'll get you to drink their soup. Isn’t it 
enough that your brother, the Red Robe, will carry 
the poison of their vengeance in his stomach per- 
haps to the day of his death? . . . No! when one 
knows a house is being watched one must shut all 
the doors, not open them wide to misfortune!” 

Father des Vaysseaux smiled. 

“No doubt, Ulysse . . . and it is right of you 
to think of your employer as far as youcan .. . but 
really, you mustn’t exaggerate. . . .” 

“Listen, Father! Listen! Too many strangers 
come to the presbytery who ought never to set 
foot in it; on the other hand, those we’d like to see 
don’t show their nose here any more!” 

“Who?” asked the priest. 

“The Red Robe! We used to see him here two 
or three times a month. Now that the house is con- 
demned by the wicked ones he doesn’t come.” 

“The godson is missing his godfather already! 
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Be reassured, Ulysse; if the Red Robe seems to 
have forgotten us, it is only because for two months 
he has been tied to his bed by his stomach trouble. 
Only yesterday I had a letter from him which tells 
me he will be here by eight o’clock to-morrow.” 

“Good!” sighed Ulysse. ‘For if Saint-Ange isn’t 
afraid of the priest, I have reason to know he’s 
afraid of the judge!” 

“You will see Mademoiselle Stella again, too, of 
course,’ added Father des Vaysseaux, to appease the 
Kaffr. 

“What?” 

Ulysse recoiled, and silently scratched his head. 

“Well? What’s the matter? What idea is 
knocking at that iron skull of yours now?” 

Ulysse made no reply. 

That very afternoon he drove a number of nails 


into the head of his cudgel. 


II 
ULYSSE BREAKS A HEAD 


HY,” cried Father des Vaysseaux, when 

\ \) Stella alighted from the train, alone, but 

for Thémis, “what have you done with 
your father?” 

‘Papa had to stop at Pointe des Galets, because 
of a crime. He wanted to get the latest informa- 
tion himself. He will take the train to-morrow 
morning, and be with us for lunch.” 

Through the streets of the town they walked to 
the presbytery. The evening air was warm, smell- 
ing of the sea and the coral of the reefs. The whole 
town was resounding with the names of the fish 
which the vendors, baskets on heads, were crying as 
they hastened along: “Hola! Horsefish! Horse- 
fish! La! Monkfish! Monkfish!” 


“Do you see your godson’s greeting?”’ said the 
priest happily, in the dining-room. 

On the clean cloth, in a blue vase, were the three 
finest roses of the flower-garden, flooding the room 
with their perfume. Stella took them, breathed in 
their fragrance, and smiled . . . with so sweet a 
simplicity that one could not tell whether it was 
because of the scent of the roses or at the delight- 
fulness of having a godson. 
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At this moment Ulysse made his appearance, took 
off his cap, and said only: 
“Oh la! One is growing a young lady!” 


“Should you like,” the abbé suggested after din- 
ner, “to go down to the shore for a breath of sea 
air?” 

“T am a little tired, tonton, and as papa promised 
to take me with him, for the first time, when he 
goes shooting to-morrow, I want to feel fresh in 
the morning.” And she went upstairs, carrying her 
cut-glass candlestick, to the room that was prepared 
for her on the floor above. 

She had let down her hair; she was already lying 
in the little boat-shaped bed when . . . Thémis 
barked in the compound! Once, twice, thrice, in the 
same tone. . . then, lifting up her voice, she be- 
gan a loud, lugubrious howling! The child’s heart 
contracted: never, at home, did Thémis howl at 
MEQ ir oss s 

She rose and opened the window. 

What fragrance! The perfume of the roses, 
blooming in the flower-bed below, mingled in the 
darkness with the scent of the mangoes, that were 
ripening under their leaves. 

“Themis! Thémis! Be quiet, you bad thing! 
Go to sleep—master is coming to-morrow!” 

At her mistress’ voice, Thémis ran beneath the 
window, and then, far from being quiet, she whined 
and whined, every hair of her coat abristle, as 
though imploring to be let into the house. Then, 
scampering as though demented to the other end 
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of the building, she began once more to give vent 
to a series of howls, lugubriously interrupted by a 
broken sob. 

“Oh .. . surely nothing has happened to Papa?” 

She thought of her father, who would fall asleep 
thinking of her . . . of her mother, who had only 
one fear of nights—the dread of fire . . . of her 
uncle, the priest . . . more full of care than usual 

. of Ulysse . . . who had suddenly grown very 
old, very wrinkled . . . why? Then she tried to 
sleep, humming to herself a low lullaby. But in 
vain. Sleep would not come. 

Her eyes remained wide open. She heard the 
church clock strike ten; then eleven. A little lizard 
made a sound like the winding of a watch. The 
boring-beetle gnawing in the wainscot suddenly: 
stopped, as though it had just encountered another 
beetle . . . and then resumed its work of piercing 
the wood ...as worms, they say, pierce cof- 


Half-past eleven. ... 

Suddenly her heart stopped beating. She leapt 
from the bed. Steps under the window! ... They 
grew softer. . . . Low voices were whispering, like 
the voices of negroes going home from the can- 
tines... 

Thémis was barking, raging, as though bounding 
towards them, to fling herself upon them. . . . But 
suddenly she gave one short, thin cry, and was 
heard no more. 

Stella felt like a block of ice. She snatched up 
her cloak. She did not light the lamp, fearing that 
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it would be noticed, but step by step, she went down 
the stairs, taking care lest her feet make the wooden 
boards creak. 

“Uncle! Tonton/” Wer heart was beating so 
violently that she could not hear if there was any 
reply. “Tonton! C’est moi!” 

Suddenly the abbé woke. 

“What is it? Has some one come to fetch me to 
a death-bed? Say I am coming!” and at once he 
came out of his room. 

“Uncle!’? she said, in a low voice, flinging her- 
self upon him. “There are thieves outside the 
house! I heard them walking about and whis- 
perme yn 

“Oh, my poor child, ’'m sorry! I had forgotten 
to warn you that Ulysse goes round the house every 
night.” 

“Oh, no! It’s not Ulysse—I know his big voice. 
They are burglars! They have killed Thémis!” 

The abbé seized Stella’s hand in the darkness 
and held it against his body. 

“Even if they have killed Thémis, they haven’t 
killed my watchdog! Don’t be frightened—your 
godson must be hiding somewhere, waiting his time 
to fall upon them. I have no fear!” 

“Tonton, I beg you—call Ulysse!” 

Father des Vaysseaux, still holding his niece’s 
hand, ascended the ancient staircase, opened the 
little window and shouted into the night: 

“Ulysse! Ulysse! Is there still fire in the 
kitchen ?” 


Some metal implement, suddenly laid down, 
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clinked like a pair of scissors on the stone of the 
porch. 

“Ulysse! Ulysse!” cried the priest, in a louder 
voice. 

Silence. 

The curé withdrew his hand from his niece’s; he 
himself was trembling. 

“Oh, uncle, they have killed Ulysse as they have 
killed Thémis!” 

The priest’s breathing stopped. The roof of the 
house seemed to weigh on them as though it were 
about to fall. 

“Listen! Listen!” moaned Stella. ‘They aren’t 
even taking care! ... How dare they speak so 
loud ?” 

“They must be drunk. Some one has made them 
drunk on purpose... .” 

Daring neither to go back nor forward, they stood 
motionless behind the front door. 

“Use your centre-bit!”’ said a whining voice out- 
side. ‘Nothing could be easier; this wood is rotten 

. as old as the Cross. You can knock it off its 
hinges with your fist. ... Are you stupider than 
Saint-Crétin ?” 

“Oh, yes-. .. yes « » .” mumbled the other. “I 
make hole, I bang with my fist, I’ll have the first 
cut . . . but on one condition: that you give me 
another puff of the powder to make me invisible!” 

“You silly tripe! The powder for making you 
invisible is all right for the gendarmes, because a 
gendarme can drag you off to prison. But why 
do you want to be invisible to a priest? Isn’t he a 
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man like yourself? Looks to me you're afraid of the 
cassock !”” 

“You'll see! His black robe will do him for a 
funeral pall!” 

“Child,” said the priest gravely, drawing her 
away, “these scoundrels mean to attack me, but they 
have no reason to harm you. They don’t even know 
you are in the house. I beg you. . . come! I will 
lock you in your room; no one will even think of 
looking for any one there. . . .” 

“Never! Rather be murdered beside you than 
die I don’t know how, alone!” Then, gasping for 
breath, she murmured in a low voice, as if in prayer. 
“Dear Papa! Dear Papa!” 

Suddenly, with a strange feeling of joy, she 
gripped her uncle’s hand. 

“Tonton, there’s a gun over your bed! It may 
be loaded. From upstairs, from my window, you 
could shoot the murderers!” 

“Your father did load that gun,” said the priest. 
“It is the gun that belonged to our great-grand- 
father, the hunter of slaves. But, Stella, I hung it 
above my pillow so that I might remember to pray 
every night for his soul, and for that of the run- 
away Blacks whom he may have killed in the woods. 
I have never, never thought that I could ever use 
itty 

“Uncle! Uncle! Since we must defend our- 
selves!” 

“Stellal”’ 

In the darkness the priest drew back, stiffening 
his body as though to free himself from the child’s 
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embrace. While she gripped his arm with her deli- 
cate hands, a righteous wrath was mounting within 
him, so that he no longer knew himself. Oh, the 
temptation to seize that weapon and shoot them 
down like dogs—these bandits whose very souls were 
poisoned with sorcery! . . . But after a brief men- 
tal prayer, he expostulated: 

“Stella, I mustn’t forget. God forbids us to 
raise our hands against any of his creatures—against 
our neighbour, our brother. . . .” 

The poor child had lost all self-control. Weep- 
ing, she flung her arms round his neck. 

“Uncle, your brother is Papa! I beg you! Do 
what Papa would do if he were here!” 

He kissed her, and replied in a tone of the deep- 
est affliction: 

“A priest, more than all other men, is forbidden 
to kill!” 

Stella was silent. 

“Lord! Lord! Help me!” prayed Father des 
Vaysseaux, in a tortured voice. 

“Uncle!” the girl cried suddenly. ‘Give me the 
gun! I shall fire it!” 

It was stronger than God! The priest pressed 
the child against him, and like a father kissed her 
dishevelled hair. And his family pride—the pride 
of a line of pioneers of gentle birth, who had never 
been afraid before savages—a heady pride of race 
surged through his heart. 

“Come!” he said. “Come!” 

With her he hastened up the stairs, took down the 
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gun, and, having quietly opened the window, leaned 
out into the night. 

Below him, against the front door, a man, calmly 
seated on the stone step, was piercing the planks of 
the door with a brace and bit. 

Father des Vaysseaux took aim. 

At that very moment, from behind the bamboos, 
like a black panther, Ulysse bounded forward, and 
raising his cudgel high in the air, as though wielding 
a pole-axe, brought it down on the burglar’s head; 
and like a pole-axed bullock the man collapsed on 
the doorstep. 

“Ah, you scoundrel!” cried Ulysse, furiously. 
“This isn’t the first night I’ve been watching you!” 

“That's done you a lot of good!” 

Ulysse turned, crouching. 

Another negro had appeared before him, his felt 
hat pulled over his eyes and the rest of his face 
behind a black mask. 

“For a priest—for a priest!” he continued, in a 
hoarse voice. ‘‘Ah, you shall suffer to the end of 
your day, for having chosen to play the sacristan!” 

He drew still nearer, and as though to stab him 
to the very heart, flung at him certain words which 
‘the priest could not distinguish. 

Ulysse, as though paralysed, let his cudgel fall. 
Then the masked negro leaned over the body of 
the senseless man, and raising it in his arms, bore 
it away. Ulysse had not stirred a finger. 

A breath of wind went by—neither from the land 
nor the sea—making the trees creak like old wicker- 
baskets, and shaking the windows. 
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“Ulysse! Ulysse!” cried Father des Vaysseaux. 

“What you want of Ulysse?’ demanded a wrath- 
ful voice. 

“Ulysse, you have saved your marraine’s life! 
You have saved more than your master’s life—you 
have saved his soul! Come in here to us! 
Quickly!” 

The curé had lit the large lamp in the drawing- 
room. . . . Ulysse entered. 

“Oh, mon Dieu!’ cried Stella. ‘Oh, Uncle!” 

Both the priest and the child drew back. The 
Kaffr’s expression had completely changed. His 
face had become extraordinarily small and drawn, 
repellent, and hard as that of acriminal. But what 
was most perturbing was that he was holding his 
head down with a sullen, hang-dog air, as though 
never again in all his life could he look any one in 
the eyes. The man who had walked so proudly since 
his baptism looked as though shame had broken his 
neck. 

‘What is the matter?” exclaimed the abbé, put- 
ting his hand on the Kaffir’s shoulder. 

As though the touch burned him, Ulysse recoiled. 

“No, no, Ulysse! You may have a clear con- 
science! What you have done will not be held 
against you as a crime, neither by. God nor even by 
men. ... You were only defending the lives of 
your marraine and your priest against the enemies 
of religion. . . . Ulysse, my niece and I will be 
grateful to you all our lives!” 

“Stop!’? said Ulysse, with an angry shake of his 
lowered head. ‘Don’t speak to me of thanks or 
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money!” And like a slave reciting some gloomy 
catechism, he went on: 

“Tt’s a servant’s duty to save his master at any 
cost! It’s a godchild’s duty to save his godmother 
at any price! No need for talk!” 

His voice had a ghastly, hollow tone, and his 
hands were trembling like leaves that are about to 
fall. 


III 
THE PLEDGE 
(apes DES VAYSSEAUX and Stella went 


to the station to meet the Red Robe’s train. 
When the abbé had carefully told him the 
whole story, his brother’s face was drawn with 
anguish. At the thought that his only child might 
have been killed, a corpse-like rigidity overspread 
his emaciated features. That he should have been 
publicly challenged and defied, and his child threat- 
ened with assassination! It was an outrage; yet the 
habit of elucidating matters before doing justice lent 
him a strange tranquillity. 

In the town he walked between his brother and 
his daughter without a single word or gesture. All 
their acquaintances came hastening to shake their 
hands, and to utter measured phrases, as after a 
funeral. The magistrate had the air of neither hear- 
ing nor seeing them. 

But as soon as they had entered the priest’s draw- 
ing-room this frozen man seemed, as it were, to suf- 
fer a sudden onset of joy. He seized his child and 
gazed at her fixedly, as though to discover whether 
she were indeed safe from the peril of death; he 
held her, not pressed against him, but before him, 
under his eyes. Still he considered her, haggard at 
the mere thought that he might never have seen her 
again alive . . . then, parting her curly tresses, he 
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took her face in his hands, and as though to dispel 
the frightful vision of the crime, he kissed it slowly, 
devoutly. 

“Stella . . . dear Stella. . . . Father’s star!” 

The child’s eyes slowly filled with tears; then, 
tenderly, timidly, she smiled. 

The abbé was marching up and down the veran- 
dah, hurt and humiliated as by an outrage that could 
never be forgotten as long as he lived; in his heart 
was the bitterness of death. 

Above his distress a white albatross, which had 
come to the presbytery to die after a terrible storm, 
and which the priest had had stuffed, extended its 
great wings that had ridden so many gales. 

“Michael!” called the magistrate. 

The abbé, with a sigh, entered the room. 

“So far, mon ami,” said the Red Robe, “‘we have, 
all three of us, only given way to the joy of finding 
ourselves together and alive! But there is some one 
else we must think of now: your servant—our god- 
child, Stella!” 

He looked inquiringly at his brother. The abbé, 
with bowed head, seemed more wretched than ever. 

“T should like,” said the magistrate, “‘if it is pos- 
sible, to give this man the greatest happiness he can 
ever have desired . . . tell us, what is his dream, 
his great longing?” 

‘His longing?” repeated the abbé dolefully. And 
then, as though sitting at a family council, he 
solemnly took a chair to discuss the matter with 
his brother. 

“T do not believe that this African, born to labour, 
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knows what happiness is. And he will die without 
ever knowing it... .” 

“Explain that!’ said the magistrate dryly, as 
though making a judicial inquiry. 

“My poor cook,” said the priest, “fon the day 
after his baptism, as though already preparing for 
his first communion, confessed himself to me by tell- 
ing me the story of his life. The unhappy man, who 
had married an Indian woman, a roving creature, 
disowned his young son and drove him away. For 
a long time he thought he had severed the bond 
altogether; then, as the other grew up, far away 
from him, the desire gradually possessed him to see 
which parent the boy took after: his Kaffir father, 
or his mother? It became a passion, and the mere 
fear that this vagabond might have returned to the 
Malabari race, and relapsed into the servitude of 
camp life, suddenly gave him the courage to sacri- 
fice everything, and go seeking him afoot from town 
to town! To his thinking, the son of an African, 
free to work where he will, could never fall to the 
level of the Asiatic contract-labourer. ‘Liberty,’ he 
told me, ‘is a rank one doesn’t lose!’ ”’ 

“And this son of his—has he found him?” 

“Alas, no! I believe he is still looking for him.” 

“And has he never asked you, his master, who 
baptised him, to guide him in his search?” 

“Never!” 

“That’s strange!” 

“No, not strange! Ever since I have known 
Ulysse I have always been amazed to see that so 
primitive a creature as the Kaffir possesses natu- 
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rally that reserve and that sense of honour which 
we often find it difficult, and sometimes impossible, 
to induce in many civilised folk! Just because he 
has been baptised, Ulysse has not liked to ask any 
service of me.”’ 

“Why, uncle?” asked Stella, who, now that no 
one was speaking, seemed to wake from a dream. 

“My child, he didn’t want it to seem that he 
had asked me for the sacrament of baptism so that 
in exchange I should help him to find his son.” 

“But ... but really!’ said the magistrate, his 
eyes sparkling with sympathy. ‘You know, that is 
fine, in a Kaffir!” 

“Mon ami,” replied the priest, “I think Mon- 
tesquieu has written somewhere: ‘We cannot get it 
into our heads that God has put a soul, and above 
all an upright soul, into a perfectly black body.’ 
Ulysse’s character has made me think a great deal 
about the character of the Kaffirs in particular and 
the negroes in general. These races, in a wholly un- 
Christian spirit, have been classed as ‘inferior,’ yet 
they show themselves to be so generously endowed 
by nature that when suddenly brought into contact 
with the so-called superior races they not only do 
not, as is falsely pretended, contract their worst 
faults, but, on the contrary, they acquire from us the 
best and highest faculty we possess: the sense of 
duty! Whether it is that God has set the seed 
of it in them as a grace vouchsafed to all, or whether 
it prospers there, in contact with us, owing to a 
mere feeling of human emulation . . .” 

The magistrate listened in silence, but with pas- 
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sionate interest, for he was thinking of the hearts 
of all those Kafirs—even of infidel Kaffirs—which 
he had suddenly laid bare before the crucifix of the 
Court of Justice. 

‘Consider,’ resumed the abbé, eagerly, ‘what 
this child of a savage, who has never been to school, 
and who but a year ago had not even set foot in 
the church—consider what he has been able to 
assimilate without our help: our language, our 
dress, our habits, our manners, and I will even ven- 
ture to say, our ideals! And this, I won’t say even 
by contact with the Whites, but merely by living 
beside us!” 

The Red Robe suddenly rose to his feet. 

“Little Stella ?’’ he said, in a questioning tone. 

“What, Papa?” 

“Would you, my dear, like to be the one to sable 
this exemplary servant to recover his son?” 

“With all my heart, Papa! But how? Tel! me 
quickly!” 

The thought of this romantic act of charity lent 
an enchanting lustre to her wondering eves. 

“Ah, I don’t sav it will be easy, but I think it will 
be possible. And I swear your father will think of 
nothing else; from to-day I pledge myself to trace, 
with you, our Ulysse’s son!” 

He began to walk up and down the room; and 
as though he had forgotten his malady, he began 
to smile again. 

“Michael,” he suggested, “thanks to my position, 
I can easily discover—to begin with, by inquiring 
at the prisons—whether our fellow has been ar- 
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rested anywhere; whether or not he’s a scamp! 
Then, Stella, we will organise our search through 
the sugar-factories, in the camps, all over the plan- 
tations, and on the ships!” 

Now and again he stopped his perambulations 
and kissed his daughter’s forehead, as though he 
hoped by so doing to obtain some new idea; then 
he rubbed his hands. 

“You see, Michael, although you priests have 
been able to propagate the spirit of Christian 
brotherhood between Whites and Blacks, and in 
spite of all that we, the magistrates, have been able 
to do to propagate the sentiment of republican 
equality, the masters themselves do not take suff- 
cient pains to see that their servants have their 
share of happiness. Just consider. Events have to 
bring them suddenly, violently into our lives, and 
then, and only then, we think of entering a little 
into theirs! Let us examine our consciences a little. 
Is it not often our fault if these big ignorant chil- 
dren, instead of coming to us, turn to their magi- 
cians, to find in them the confidants of their 
anxieties or the arbiters of their fortunes?” 

The abbé calmly, but still with a sorrowful ex- 
pression, raised his head. 

‘Yowrare rioht, 00" 

Then, as one seeing a vision: “It seems,” he said, 
‘from the tone of the parables, that Our Lord Jesus 
is almost always speaking for the great race of 
servants.” 


Above the cabin, against the blue of the sky, a 
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young pawpaw-tree drooped its first golden clusters. 

Stella silently approached the kitchen, and looked 
in. Ulysse was seated on the chopping-block on 
which he split the firewood, his chin in his hands. 
He seemed in a state of collapse, as though he were 
waiting for some one to use the axe on him. 

“Oh, Ulysse!” cried the child. “I don’t want you 
to be unhappy! You mustn’t . . . Uncle, Papa and 
I won’t have it!” 

The cook did not even raise his eyes. 

“Ulysse, do you hear? Your godfather has just 
said that it won’t be a black sorcerer, but a white 
magistrate who will find Ulysse’s son for him!” 

The Kaffir leaped to his feet. 

“You,” he shouted, “‘you are the adoration of my 
consolation! But listen to me—listen to this! 
While there are words that are a soothing balm to 
the heart, there are others that cast oil on the 
flames! Henceforth, I beg of you, you must never, 
never speak to Ulysse again of his boy! If you do 
he will go and smash his head against a rock!” 

The tenderly nurtured child was at first alarmed 
and confused; never yet had she seen suffering; but 
her instinctive kindliness told her that she must not 
be silent in the face of this despair. And very 
gently, in a voice that sought to caress the old 
negro’s heart, she said: 

“Ulysse, the priest must have told you, God has 
forbidden us to kill ourselves.” 

“The priest taught me what God forbids. He 
forbids us above all to kill,”’ replied the man. And 
he stood there with staring eyes, like one demented. 


eee 
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“Ulysse . .. Ulysse!” continued Stella, to calm 
him. “TI know my papa keeps his promises, and he 
has taken this oath before us all: ‘Ulysse has saved 
my treasure. Were it to cost his weight in gold, I 
will give him back his son. That will be only 
justice!” 

She gazed at her godson. Turning toward the 
hearth, the Kaffir wept, 


IV 
THE CHALICE 
P MHAT afternoon the Red Robe and his daugh- 


ter took the train for Saint-Denis. 

Since the previous evening the wind had 
never ceased its roaring. In sudden gusts, with a 
rhythm like that of the breakers bursting on the 
reef, it shattered and tore away the thick branches 
of the trees and the long leaves of the palms; then, 
charging onward, it dashed itself against the black 
rampart of the mountain. Into the labyrinth of 
the ravines and the depths of the caverns it plunged 
with a mighty roar that set the Madagascar oxen 
to bellowing dismally in their pens. 

Gathered in groups at the street corners, the 
fishermen, pointing to the clouds, said: ‘Look at 
the cat’s-whiskers! Bad sign. ‘To-night the cats 
will be howling in the sky!” 

The warm air was heavy with the heady tang of 
phosphorus. 

When darkness had fallen on the island the wind 
began to blow even more furiously than during the 
day. Out at sea, between the great shadowy rollers 
that were sweeping rapidly shorewards, the stars 
shone, giddily dancing; and then, too, shone the sig- 
nals of ships in distress. 

The glass was falling . .. but not a drop of 


rain. 
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Ulysse, after dinner, was preparing to go out— 
God knows where he meant to go! The curé con- 
fronted him. 

‘Ulysse,’ he said, with the utmost gentleness, 
‘“Jast night our house was in need of defence against 
murderers. To-night I think it will need defence 
against the cyclone. Come with me—we will go 
over the house together.” 

The servant held up the flickering lamp, and 
Father des Vaysseaux inspected doors, windows, 
skylights, and the granary roof. He was reassured; 
although very old, having been built by the Com- 
pagnie des Indes, the presbytery was still solid 
enough to withstand one more cyclone. 

“No,” said the abbé, ‘in weather like this the 
roofs of the cabins are hardly safe. Ulysse, to- 
night I want you to sleep under the same roof as 
myself.” 

Ulysse bowed his head. 

His heart filled with pity, the priest gazed at this 
man who all day long had been the tortured pris- 
oner of his own despair. The abbé by gentleness 
had induced many dumb sorrows to confess them- 
selves; but here he felt mastered by the power of the 
mystery that shut this fierce heart against him. 

“Well, Ulysse? What do you say?” 

“It is you, mon Blanc, who gives orders.”’ 

“Then,” said Father des Vaysseaux suddenly, “I 
will barricade the front door myself!” 


He had not taken three steps towards the door 
when he gave a cry of alarm: 
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“Fire! Fire!” 

“In the kitchen?” exclaimed Ulysse. 

‘In my church!” cried the priest. ‘Lord, Lord, 
for what are You chastening me? Can it be for 
the temptation of last night?” 

At the end of the great avenue leading from the 
presbytery there shone a red light, like a Bengal 
fire, emitting showers of sparks: and as they looked 
it rose in curving sheaves of flame. And above it, 
black on a violet sky, the filaos that grew about the 
church, shaken by the tempest, were swaying to right 
and left as if to tear themselves from the ground, 
like damned souls that were striving to escape that 
scorching hell. 

“T will run and ring the bell!” said the Kaffr. 

“What a misfortune—the clappers have been 
taken away for repair! Ah, the sorcerers have 
planned it well! And a high wind into the bar- 
gain! It’s impossible to shout for help!” 

However, the bells of the sugar-factories, which 
had seen the fire from the heights, were ringing on 
the mountain, shrilly but all together. 

“It’s as clear as day,” said Ulysse. ‘‘Yesterday 
they failed to kill the priest; but to-night they’ve 
managed to burn the church!” 

They set off at a run. 

“That Saint-Ange! Saint-Ange!”’ the abbé 
panted. 

Ulysse said to himself: “Satan! Satan!” 

The wind was hissing through the palms. 

Suddenly there rose from the earth a vast howl- 
ing, as though to awaken the quick and the dead: 
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the dogs of all the compounds were giving tongue 
in chorus, uttering a despairing lamentation, for 
these animals, born watch-dogs as they are, know 
that of all thieves the most to be dreaded is fire. 

“Fire! Fire! Fire!’ Despite the fury of the 
winds, the rumour began to spread through the 
town. Already, from every street, with a hubbub 
of voices, with broken trumpet-calls and the bugling 
of conchs, people of all races and colours were 
hurrying to the spot. Already the children were 
being thrust aside; and already the crowd was form- 
ing a chain—the mayor, the Grand Master of the 
Masons, the doctor, the officials, and the richest 
merchants of Saint-Claude. The Indian traders, 
the Chinese shopkeepers, the Arabs themselves, in- 
sisted on entering the chain; and one could hear big 
negroes who were used to fires and shipwrecks shout- 
ing words of command at the tops of their voices. 

As though to blast the church at the two sources 
of its life, the fire had been started at the fonts— 
which give Baptism—and the altar of the central 
nave, which gives Communion. The flames, drawn 
out by the gale into streaming banners, flapped with 
joy as they met above the shingled roof. And among 
them—like white flames—wheeled the doves that 
had made their nests beneath the peristyle. 

A quiver of hope passed through the crowd. 

““There’s the fire-engine!”’ 

Nimble as thieves, the Blacks rushed into the 
neighbouring compound, connecting the engine with 
the basins and reservoirs, while the gendarmes, re- 
volver in hand, supervised the unrolling of the hose. 
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“Higher, mes amis! Now to the right! Higher 
still!” 

Standing on the huge volcanic rock that over- 
looked the open space before the church, Father des 
Vaysseaux directed the work. All looked to him; 
his voice was obeyed like a captain’s in a storm. 
Blowing from the sea, with ever-increasing fury, the 
wind shattered the streams of water from the 
nozzles, and scattered them in rain, sprinkling the 
crowd. Torn from the palm-trees, enormous leaves 
flew past in the night like black comets. 

One after another the windows cracked and caught 
fire; inside the wooden church the fire rushed upon 
itself, dancing as at a Malabari high festival. 

“Sacrifice the fonts! Let them go! All jets on 
the central nave! Mes amis, save the High Altar!” 

As when he preached, standing to his fullest 
height, the priest raised his arms to heaven. 

From one of the turrets the flames had spread, 
darting forth long tongues of fire, making a spar- 
kling bonfire of the roof-timbers, and reaching the 
other turret, which contained the bell. It blazed up 
like a twist of straw, and two fiery serpents were 
seen to run inside it: they were the burning bell- 
ropes! And almost immediately the two bells fell 
to the ground with the clang of a tocsin. 

Then, amidst the shouting, fresh cries were 
heard: 

“Fire! Thieves! Fire! Murder!” 

The inmates of the insane asylum had just noticed 
the fire, and behind their barred windows, longing 
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to rush to the scene of the disaster, they shouted, 
laughed, squealed and sang. 

“Tet us pray!’ shouted Father des Vaysseaux, to 
drown this infernal din. And, pointing to the build- 
ings of the boarding-school, where the young girls 
were pressing round some of the Sisters, he com- 
manded: ‘The Litanies of our Holy Virgin!” 

The compassionate voices of the Sisters rose 
above the storm. 

What was that rumbling, roaring sound? Was 
it the tide-race on the reef or the tempest over- 
head? .. . Sometimes it ceased, and one heard 
only the roar of the flames, the murmur of prayers, 
the shouts of the Blacks, the crackling of the trees 

. and the wind swept all these sounds up into the 
sky. 
“Well? What is happening?” shouted the abbé. 
“Why have you stopped the pumps?” 

‘Water! Water!” cried a convict-warder, hor- 
ror-struck. 

“What? What?” 

‘‘The water has stopped, Father; some scoundrels 
have cut the hose!” 

“Malheur! My church, our church, is lost!” 

And leaping headlong from the rock, the curé 
flung himself into the crowd. 

Bewildered, some chattered while others told 
their beads; the women of the people had gathered 
about their mistresses. 

“Oh, Madame!” lamented one old woman. 
“Look at our poor Father; he will be crazy with 
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grief! If the church meant our happiness, for him 
it means his honour!” 

“Mon Dieu! Look! He is going to rush into 
the flames!” 

Ulysse had all this while been prowling about in 
the crowd. Without recognising any one, without 
saying a word, intoxicated by grief, but with an idea 
of his own in his mind, he listened to the remarks 
of those about him, hanging his head and spying 
with his ears on all the chatterers. Now, suddenly, 
he stood still. Wildly his eyes sought his master, 
and with his shoulders and elbows he clove a way 
through the crowd and rushed to him. 

The mayor had seized the curé’s arm, and was 
holding him back. On the other side the doctor 
gripped him by the shoulder. Bareheaded, his face 
dripping with sweat, hearing nothing of what was 
said to him, Father des Vaysseaux, with exalted 
gaze, was watching the pulpit and the Holy Table 
burn. He cried, in an agonised voice: 

“Our first, our oldest church! My dear friends, 
while there is still time, let me at least run to the 
sacristy and remove the Sacred Vessels with my own 
hands!” 

He did not mention that among them was the 
golden chalice which his great-great-grandmother 
had offered to the parish on her marriage. His 
great-grandmother, his mother and he himself had 
received from it the Host of their First Communion; 
so that for the priest—the first ecclesiastic of his 
line—this golden chalice was, as it were, the blazon 
of his family on earth and in heaven. 
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“Think! Put yourself in my place! The curé’s 
duty is to save the chalices at all costs!” 

‘Waste of time, my dear fellow,” replied the 
doctor quietly. ‘“‘As theft was the motive of the 
crime, the incendiaries must have begun by laying 
hands on any gold or silver.” 

“T had not thought of that!” exclaimed the priest. 
“The chalice of the Holy Sacrifice in the hands of 
the sorcerers! Christ, may you be spared this prof- 
anation! Please, I beg you, mes amis!” 

To see his master writhing in agony, surrounded 
by: men who held him a prisoner! Ulysse could 
not bear it. As though about to mingle in the 
crowd, the Kaffir disappeared. 

The heat was like that of a furnace. Open to the 
sky, on the stone steps that raised it above the on- 
lookers, beneath the torch of the agonising Christ, 
the whole High Altar was blazing. 

Father des Vaysseaux had succeeded in escaping. 
He ran forward with his face uplifted, murmuring: 
“T believe in God! I believe in God!” 

Suddenly some one rushed at him and seized his 
wrist. 

‘“‘O Ulysse, you won’t stop your master!”’ 

‘No need to go!” cried the Kafir. ‘There you 
arel” 

And he held out to the priest what he had been 
carrying, pressed against his chest. 

It was a knotted bundle, the stuff charred brown 
by the flames. Bending over it, tremblingly, Father 
des Vaysseaux opened it. The Sacred Vessels—the 
chalices, the paten, the monstrance! 
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He stood there speechless, the tears rolling down 
his smoke-blackened face. Then, suddenly, as 
though his heart had begun to beat again, he drew 
himself up to his full height and fell upon his 
servant’s neck, and in the midst of all the onlookers 
he kissed him as a brother. 

The Kaffir’s skin smelt horribly of singed flesh. 

“Ulysse, the sacristy must have been a furnace!” 

“What then? A good cook is used to fire!” 

“O Lord!” cried the priest, dazzled by the flames. 
“For myself I have never asked anything. But I 
implore Thee to bless this man who yesterday saved 
my soul, and to-day with his own hands has saved 
the soul of Thy sanctuary, the Chalice of Salva- 
tion!” 

“Listen to me first—listen!’’ said Ulysse, and his 
voice throbbed with the beating of his heart. “If 
to-night these hands have done anything good, ask 
le Bon Dieu that they may be washed clean!” 

“Washed? Clean of what, Ulysse?” 

“The blood of a man!” growled the Kaffir, his 
head bowed as at confession. And careless of pos- 
sible hearers, as though his conscience were bursting, 
he cried: 

“Since yesterday I have had it in my heart. But 
to-night it weighs too heavy for a single man! 
Father! The man I killed last night with these 
hands was my own son!” 

“How do you know that?” inquired the priest, in 
consternation. 

“The scoundrel who carried off his body, to do 
God knows what with it, told me so as he went off!” 
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“Poor man!” 

The abbé’s face was overspread with grief. But 
suddenly, through the warmth of his compassion, 
shone a ray of hope. 

“No, Ulysse!” he cried. ‘It is not possible! 
These criminals, in revenge, wanted to torture you. 
They lied! Don’t believe them; it is a last trial that 
God has sent you! Have courage—have faith!” 

Transported by a delirium of love, the priest 
mounted the steps of what had been his church and 
announced, over the heads of the crowd: 

“My very dear brothers! Let me tell you that in 
this calamity the Almighty has granted us the sweet- 
est consolation: everything that makes possible the 
Sacrifice of the Mass has been saved from the 
flames!” 

As in the offertory, he raised above the heads of 
the faithful the ancient chalice. And like the crowd 
at a Féte-Dieu, the parish fell upon its knees. 

“Lord! Jesus!” cried the abbe in triumphant 
tones. ‘“They have burned Thy house, which was 
of wood; but on these ashes I swear that I will re- 
build it! And this time it shall be of stone! And 
against the stone the fire of Satan shall not prevail!” 

There was a silence as of eternity. 

The cyclone was passing . . . and now, in quick, 
warm, stinging drops, the tropical rain was falling. 


V 
THE END OF THE QUEST 


I 
BLACK MADNESS 


WAS then a pupil at the Lycée. 
The burning of the church of Saint-Claude 
impressed us intensely. The gendarmes could 
not make head nor tail of the matter. Was it due 
to negligence, malevolence, or vengeance?... 
Those who lived in Saint-Claude declared that the 
Freemasons had sworn to destroy the church. The 
question was discussed in the quadrangle, and I be- 
lieve there was even a fight over it. 

On the other hand, we were all agreed in pity- 
ing the priest, and in praising the cook’s exploit. 
Was this modest hero a Kaffir or a Malagasy? We 
had only heard him spoken of as ‘‘a Black.” There 
was nothing to suggest our Ulysse; he had never 
given us a sign of life. 

From this incident our Almoner drew the sym- 
bolic lesson: ‘‘My children, if it is a man of colour, 
newly baptised, who has saved the Sacred Vessels 
from the flames, does this not mean that if ever 
Europe, skeptic and ingrate, were to allow the holy 
religion of Christ to flicker out, that religion, re- 
vealed to the still pure souls of a younger conti- 
nent, would be quickly rekindled there, to triumph 
anew? As the negro of Saint-Claude has saved the 
chalice, mav it not one day be a descendant of one 
of the Magi who came from Africa to adore Jesus 
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who will save the Manger? It is indeed written 
in the Psalms: ‘The Lord hath tempered the wind 
of noon in the heavens; He hath filled with His 
might the wind that bloweth from Africa.’ ” 

This prophecy impressed us. . . . Then the daily: 
round of lectures, compositions, examinations re- 
sumed its empire over our minds. 

My studies there completed, I had to leave my 
native island for Paris, to enter the law schools of 
the capital. 

I found the noble Quartier Latin as I hoped to 
find it. With its churches, its colleges, its schools 
and libraries grouped about the French Pantheon, 
in the immutable orderliness of its architecture and 
its marmoreal silence the hill rises before the eyes 
of youth with the majesty of one of the Seven Hills 
of Rome. 

But it was the ever-changing spectacle of the Paris 
of those days that first fascinated and then be- 
wildered me. With the feverish impatience of the 
child of the antipodes to press his way into the 
brilliant heart of European society, I listened to 
lectures and haunted drawing-rooms, read novels 
and plays, visited the theatres, and went to dances 
and entertainments; and even in the first few months 
I was amazed to discover what, in the words of the 
title of a celebrated pamphlet of the Revolution, 
might be called “Les Egarements du Négrophi- 
lisme!” The elect of the nation, with increasing 
fervour, were becoming enamoured of the Blacks! 

A sombre “renaissance,”’ whose singular features 
deserve to be recorded by the historian! There 
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were those who still recalled the assertions of Volney 
and Gobineau, that not only the arts, but the sci- 
ences, and the invention of language, came to us 
from Ham; who remembered the voice of the Ameri- 
can pastor, Booker Washington, imploring, in the 
name of his unhappy congeners, the aid of that 
ancient Europe which had abolished slavery and 
serfdom. But here indeed is a curious thing: there 
was not, as in 1848, any question of a humanitarian 
crusade, inspired by the religion of the Rights of 
Man and the philanthropy of Christianity. The 
sympathy for the negro, which was to expand to pro- 
portions hitherto unknown—indeed, I may frankly 
say, the infatuation for the negro—was derived ex- 
clusively from a movement whose inspiration was 
artistic curiosity, and which proceeded from that 
New World which is eternally new—the world of 
artists. 

In accordance with the then quite recent gospel 
of the painter, Paul Gauguin—who had just re- 
vealed the mysterious primitiveness of Polynesian 
sculpture, a quality outside and alien to the classic 
beauty of the Mediterranean cycle—our young 
painters were founding a backwoods school, and ex- 
ploring the wilds of the curiosity-shops, in which, 
without the expense of travel, they discovered the 
properties of the African forest—the Black Bush; 
helmets from Dahomey, masks from the Congo, 
fetishes from the Ivory Coast, gods from Guinea. 
There was a rush for such things, and these icono- 
clasts of our old artistic faiths adorned their studios 
with them, in order that they might inspire the 
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“style” of their barbarous “syntheses.” The fanati- 
cism of these neophytes of the “ebony school” — 
the modern form of the accursed love of the white 
race for the trade in “black ivory’—was not slow 
to affect the dealers, the critics, the collectors, the 
initiates of the world of amateurs. Thenceforward 
explorers with the pen and brush, ethnologists, 
geographers and historians, found themselves, as 
by enchantment, on the same territory: the Dark 
Continent—whose capital was Paris! 

While the scientific periodicals were publishing 
serious studies of “‘the psychology and mysticism of 
the negro”; while the select reviews were acclaiming 
their poetry, their legends and cosmogonies—which 
the publishers issued under the noble Attic title of 
‘““Anthology”—the fashionable galleries were ex- 
hibiting, on marble pedestals, the most hirsute and 
terrifying idols from the Upper Congo. 

The theatres, including those which had lately 
presented the fairyland of Russian opera, were now 
offering the nightly spectacle of African dances and 
incantations. And all those Parisians who prided 
themselves on their taste were flocking to these 
spectacles and applauding. Sarabands danced in 
the moonlight, the rites of initiation into puberty, 
the preludes to native weddings . . . did any one 
ask whether behind these tawdry liturgies there 
might not be concealed, yonder in Africa, such hor- 
rors as secret poisonings, and bloodshed, and re- 
volting sacrifices, and the cruel, obscure and sum- 
mary justice of primitive men? No! Paris was too 
intoxicated to ask any questions whatever. There 
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was nothing rational in the craze; it was simply the 
fashion—that cyclone of bewitchment that de- 
scends year by year upon the northern hemispheres. 

After the black boxer appeared the black dancer. 
Parisians, painted, bedecked and befrizzed like 
heathen idols, danced in the arms of tall negroes in 
evening dress, glossy and impeccable, who taught the 
women of Europe the saltatory spasms of the Af- 
rican bush and the mitigated raptures of the danse 
du ventre. 

I have seen at the Louvre that picture of Manet’s 
in which a negress is presenting flowers to a white 
woman; now the world seemed topsy-turvy: the 
white woman was offering the bouquet to the dusky 
African. 

You would never conceive how strange this was 
to one who came from the oldest of our colonies: 
how dréle, as they say in Paris: the fusion of two 
races, which the ages had failed to accomplish in 
respect of blood, was now being accomplished in 
the spirit. The negro’s taste, the negro’s mentality, 
the negro’s gaiety, the negro’s imagination, the 
negro’s mysteries, the darkness of the negro soul, 
were suddenly invading that home of light: France! 

What an eclipse! Just when spiritualism was ex- 
tending its twilight empire; when the masters of 
psychology were studying not the consciousness, but 
the arcana of the subconscious; when the physicians 
were writing works on mediums, and the pharma- 
cists books on magic; when in the family circle 
people were religiously practising, round the table, 
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that necromancy which the Middle Ages justly de- 
scribed as negromancy! 

My compatriots and myself—all those who, in 
all our islands, and our wide continental territories, 
know what is meant by the term “white civilisation” 
—a civilisation constantly menaced, beset by super- 
stition and crime—we, I say, were more than 
shocked; we were painfully perturbed. How could 
we doubt that such an infatuation—such an enfetish- 
ment—of our ‘best people” by the negroid psy- 
chology would sooner or later, in our democratic 
country, produce results of a gravity impossible to 
foretell, in respect of the moral government of our 
colonies? 

Nevertheless, I admit that I was impressed by 
the discovery that Paris had, with her own peculiar 
ardour, revived and intensified my curious interest 
in that humanity which we colonials dominate with- 
out becoming fully aware of its luxuriant strange- 
ness. 

It was with an intense longing to learn more of 
the heart of the races amidst whom my childhood 
had been spent that I returned to the Mascareignes, 
convinced that I was henceforth not only peculiarly 
qualified to receive their confidences, but also, if the 
need arose, to plead their cause. 

And how? As an advocate. 

What was my motive? Love of eloquence, love 
of the Law, a passion for Justice? No! Something 
less imperious than duty, but more mysterious than 
liking, had attracted me to this profession. It 
seemed to me that it would afford me, first as a 
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human being, and then as a Frenchman, the best 
“‘listening-post.” We call our office our “study,” 
and our method is “inquiry.” 

My mother was waiting for me at the port. To- 
gether we returned to the beloved town, to the 
venerable house under the rustling palms. Maman 
was no older; nothing seemed to have altered. Oné- 
sime, Babo the Hindu, and Léonore, our old 
servants, ran to welcome me, faithful as ever. Our 
dogs, wild with delight, raced round and round me, 
and then rolled over on their backs. 

“And our old Ulysse?” I inquired, with sudden 
emotion. “Have you never seen him again?” 

“So you haven’t forgotten him?” said my mother, 
in surprise. ‘I am sorry to say, no. Since he left 
us no one knows what has become of him.”’ 

“In any case,” said Léonore, “dead or alive, this 
wouldn’t be a good time for him to come back!” 
She looked at the others and was silent. 

That very week, in accordance with the conven- 
tional ritual for one who has returned from France, 
my mother requested me to pay a series of calls with 
her. 

I found the whole population terrorised. Every- 
where people were talking of nothing but thieves 
and murderers. They spent the night in waiting for 
an attack on their homes; guns and revolvers on 
the table, barricades of chairs and sofas against the 
doors, and against the shutters of the windows rows 
of bottles whose fall would give timely: warning of 
intruders. 

When we were alone in our little drawing-room 
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my mother, having taken the precaution of closing 
the door, proceeded to explain. 

“Last month, my child, two hideous crimes—I 
cannot even tell you the details—were committed 
by Blacks against Whites. The murderers were ar- 
rested almost immediately; but as all the servants, 
who are greatly excited, are spreading the rumour 
that there is a ‘great plot,’ which requires seven 
crimes for its consummation, the whole of Saint- 
Pierre is on its guard.” 

This white community, which had so long lived 
as in the heart of a great family, surrounded by 
Africans and Asiatics, now suddenly felt itself im- 
placably hemmed in by them. With a placid Euro- 
pean gendarmerie, which, since it gave up tracking 
the negroes in the forests, had busied itself in plant- 
ing cabbages; with a police recruited from the loaf- 
ers of the electoral ward, despised even by the 
servants, this white community suddenly woke up to 
find itself defenceless, and in deadly peril! Just 
when it felt most secure under the rule of the Re- 
public, with everything open and above-board, it 
was suddenly made to feel as though it had tray- 
elled backwards into the days of the ancient régime, 
into the worst darkness of the eighteenth century, 
when our forefathers, armed with muskets and sur- 
rounded by their womenfolk awaited, in their ill- 
secured houses, the howling assault of the revolted 
slaves, mad for rape rather than for plunder. 

“But,” I asked, ‘‘what is at the bottom of it this 
time? Poverty? Class hatred? Drink?” 

“No, my child,” said my mother. “It is some- 
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thing you hardly heard mentioned when you were a 
child, except as a thing to be laughed at, but which 
is to-day discussed by everybody, and most of all by 
the Whites, only now with respect and awe, as 
though it were a religion. I mean Sorcery!” 

What a degrading obsession! Citizens going 
home from Mass, young people on the verandahs 
or the beach, spoke of it as of an infernal fire, 
smouldering in the bowels of a volcano—a volcano 
on which they had long lived in peace and quiet, and 
which had suddenly erupted, red with fire and 
blood! Afraid to seem afraid before the negroes, 
and the Arabs, Chinese and Indians, all were ask- 
ing themselves, as at the eruptions of La Fournaise, 
when the lava would again begin to flow, and how 
far it would spread ... while Paris was full of 
the crazy throbbing of the tom-tom, of sambas and 
jazz bands, and the simulated orgies of fetish-wor- 
shippers! 


II 
THE DRINKERS OF BLOOD 


r AHIS horrible case, which the colony will long 


remember, was brought before the tribunal 

of Saint-Denis during the fortnight which 
followed our settling in that town. People came 
flocking to the court from all directions, if only to 
‘hear the advocates’ ‘‘debates.” 


Calendrin, Pierre-Elie, known as Saint-Ange, 44, 
born at Saint-Claude, widower, without occupation: 

Coupataquois, known as Sitarane, 25, born in Af- 
rica, agricultural labourer, living at Trois-Bassins, 
without occupation for the last five years: 

Fontaine, Alcide-Evariste-Sylvestre, half-breed, 
38, living at the Ravine des Cabris, without occu- 
pation. 

These three had entered into a pact, a fraternité 
de sort: that is, had formed a trinity of magicians. 

On the 19th of March, at nine o’clock in the eve- 
ning, the three set out for Mahavel. The sky was 
very dark, with no moon and scarcely a star. The 
road which they followed, known as La Ligne, is 
often empty in the daytime; at night it is absolutely 
deserted. Before the church of Les Quatre-Cents 
they halted. 

Saint-Ange, immediately in front of the peristyle, 


traced a cross on the ground, lit a candle at the end 
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of each arm of the cross, and after making signs 
and invocations, declared: 

‘The clairvoyante spoke the truth: the moment is 
favourable.” 

Whereupon, still in absolute silence, they went 
directly to the house of M. Hervé Deltel. 

This was a young white man, manager of a plan- 
tation; he was in a week’s time to have married the 
only daughter of a wealthy landowner. 

“Tintaine,” said Saint-Ange, ‘‘use your peepers!”’ 

While Fontaine kept watch, Saint-Ange, with a 
centre-bit, pierced a panel of the door. At twenty, 
one sleeps soundly; Deltel heard nothing. More- 
over, having bored the hole, Saint-Ange blew 
through a copper tube the white powder which, act- 
ing even through wall-crevices, completely benumbs 
the -yictim. 2.) . 

Saint-Ange, followed by Sitarane, entered the 
house. The white man was sleeping on his back 
with open mouth. Standing in the shadow, Saint- 
Ange pointed out the best spot: the left eye. Sita- 
rane sank his pointed knife into the orbit. There 
was not acry. The man lay dead. 

Without hurrying, the two sat down at the table 
and ate some fruit which had been left on a plate. 
Then, searching the chest of drawers in the room, 
they found a pair of wedding-rings, which they 
pocketed. 

Two whistles sounded in the darkness. In a mo- 
ment Saint-Ange and Sitarane had rejoined Fon- 
taine, and the three trailed across the fields to the 
Ravine des Cabris. 
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A fortnight later—14—7-+ 7—there was a 
fresh consultation before the church of Les Quatre- 
Cents. Again the clairvoyante had assured them 
that they could “march” without fear. This time 
they went to the house of the Roberts, who had been 
seven months married. Their house was in the 
very centre of the town of Saint-Pierre. 

It was three o’clock in the morning. The door- 
panel was pierced and powder blown through the 
hole, but the door, which was barred, resisted, and 
they had to force out the hasps of the bar. The 
three men crept into the house. Not a sound; the 
husband and wife were sleeping the sleep of the 
just. Sitarane did not even wait for the word of 
command: with a blow of his crowbar on the man’s 
head he crushed his skull, killing him outright. 

The wife woke. She screamed. Quietly, Fon- 
taine said: “You, shut up!” 

Trembling, in her night-dress, dazed with terror, 
she implored: ‘‘Let me at least say a prayer!”’ 

“Bon!” said Saint-Ange. “On your knees!’’ he 
commanded. 

She kneeled on the bed, beside her husband’s 
corpse. Hardly had she bent her head when Sita- 
rane, with his crowbar, broke her neck. She col- 
lapsed, her fallen hair covering her body. 

However, in order to make sure of them, the 
Comorian cut their throats: first the schoolmaster’s, 
then his wife’s. The blood ran in streams. Saint- 
Ange and Fontaine stooped and drank the blood as 
it ran, imbibing it, as they said, “at the source.” 
Saint-Ange filled two small bottles with it, to be 
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used in concocting potions. Suddenly he plunged 
his knife deep into Madame Roberts’ body. ‘That,” 
he explained to the others, “‘is for the Devil!” 

The three went then to the dining-room, and de- 
voured with gusto the remains of some cold meat, 
wiping the blood from their hands on the white 
napkins. 


Such was the double tragedy. 

But at the inquiry, as at the inquest, what hideous 
words, acts and intentions were almost ingenuously 
confessed by the three vampires! With trembling 
hands I made note of them. 

The president of the court addressed Sitarane. 

“Tell us how you went about the killing of the 
white child,” he said. 

‘Don’ know anything about killing people,” was 
the invariable reply. “I stupid; I stupid Black.” 

However, when he had at last confessed, the 
judge inquired: 

“Why did Saint-Ange always choose you to strike 
the fatal blow?” 

“Because I already done a bit o’ killing as cook. 
I know how to hit the tender places.” 

“But you say it was Saint-Ange who struck the 
first blow?” 

“Yes, it was Saint-Ange baptised the white child.” 

“What do you mean by ‘baptised’ ?” 

“Saint-Ange tell us to baptise was to send into 
the other world.” 

“And you, why did you listen to him?” 

“Promised me money; lots of money.” 
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That refrain, ‘‘Money nice . . . money good,” 
constantly sent a thrill of horror through the hear- 
ers... . Less because of the sanguinary cupidity 
which it betrayed than because it was a lie; for from 
the very outset the prisoners’ replies revealed the 
pact by which these three men were bound: to give 
all sorts of motives, but not to divulge the true mo- 
tive—sorcery. 

There, before the Christ, before the magistrates 
in their red robes, nothing was more striking than 
this fidelity to the oath which they had sworn—not 
to reveal, even on the steps of the scaffold, the 
secrets of a religion of darkness! 

“Saint-Ange, why have you no occupation?” 

“Pardon, mon Blanc; [I till the soil.” 

“You are principally a sorcerer?” 

“T am not a sorcerer. I ama brewer of potions— 
a tisanier. I try to do people a service, to heal the 
BiCKsn cae 

“In your cabin numbers of small sticks have been 
found, and also some human bones.”’ 

‘IT am not a sorcerer.” 

“That remains to be shown.” 

After the fourth session of the court, Sitarane, 
whose dumbness was exasperating the judges, sud- 
denly surrendered. 

“Yes, I have killed people. What then?” 

Cries of rage rose in the court; the listeners 
shuddered. At this the Comorian, who was in 
chains, turned round, and with his head down, as 
though to gore, rolling his buffalo’s eyes, he tried to 
charge the crowd. 
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Saint-Ange was bent and shivering with fever; 
his eyes alone seemed to have life and strength. 
With the obvious intention of hypnotising her, he 
stared at Madame Ziles, their ‘“‘fence’ for the 
jewels which they stole. 

The hearing of the witnesses was long and punctil- 
ious. I can speak only from memory of the depo- 
sition of M. Ortére Bellair, the pharmacist, from 
whom the bandits had obtained the famous ‘“‘in- 
visible powder.” He was the only white man to 
figure in this black affair. Deposition, I said; it 
was rather a decantation; the man was hardly sane. 
We laughed, but we felt ashamed. 

Then the substitute of the Procureur-Général, 
M. Lionel des Vaysseaux, rose in court. 

I had often been told of his severity as public 
prosecutor; I had never yet heard him. 

He looked round at those present with the se- 
renity of a priest at the altar. Then he began 
to speak. 

He spoke in a deliberate and unaffected fashion, 
like a man who is trying not to deliver an eloquent 
oration, but to think for all as justly as possible. 
Sometimes, when he paused to wipe his face, the 
asceticism of his emaciated features was impressive. 
His was a long, bitter countenance evoking that of 
Dante. 

However, he did not force us, by his descrip- 
tions, to descend into the realms of crime. Having, 
without passion, but with solemn energy, demanded 
the death penalty for the three assassins, he then 
passed over the evil-doers, only to deal the more 
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faithfully with the evil. He held up sorcery to 
our gaze, not as an accidental calamity peculiar to 
the island, but as a plague that was raging under- 
ground in all our colonies, a veritable conspiracy, 
concocted by the Blacks out of their hatred for the 
Whites and their civilisation. 

“Ts it not symbolical, gentlemen, that the first 
victim, taken not at hazard, but selected, should 
be a young man of white blood who was, by marry- 
ing, about to found a family of white race? I see 
the Family threatened! And that the second vic- 
tim, once more chosen, once more designated, should 
be neither a colonist nor a merchant, but a school- 
master, one who by means of education moulds 
the hearts of African and Asiatic children in the 
love of France? J see Education menaced! 
Lastly, although there is no proof to attest the 
facts, may we not establish a correlation between 
these recent crimes and that which preceded 
it by some years, and is still unpunished: the 
attack on the curé of Saint-Claude and the burning 
of his church? J see Religion menaced! And 
with what intention, or rather with what preten- 
sion? ‘That of rendering justice oneself, at the 
cost of money, at the cost of crime. J see Justice 
menaced! 

“Gentlemen of the jury, you will reply to me: 
‘Justice will do its work.’ Doubtless; but is that 
suficient? Is the most efficacious justice that which 
we render session by session, term after term, or 
that which you and all of us can render every day? 
To render this justice, which is as much an every- 
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day matter as our duty, and as simple as charity, 
lies within every man’s power. 

“A colony is a sacred thing—the association of 
many races proceeding from many continents, which 
France, in the course of two hundred years, has 
succeeded in civilising: by means of education, which 
emancipates, Justice, which disciplines, and religion, 
which ennobles. Is our common negligence now on 
the point of letting it fall beneath the lowest level 
of the most shameful cannibalism? Gentlemen, you 
will not let this be!” 

He made no peroration. 

After the speeches of the advocates, who, with 
much perspiration, and not without vigour, pleaded 
atavism and ignorance, the deliberations of the jury 
were brief. Madame Ziles was sentenced to fifteen 
years’ penal servitude; Saint-Ange, to death; 
Sitarane, to death; Fontaine, to death. 

When Justice decreed that blood must be washed 
out by blood, it was as though the crimson tide 
of the arteries surged with a sort of fury into the 
heads of those present. I could feel it burning in 
the faces of the Whites and the Blacks who filled 
the court. 

As though emerging from a nightmare, the crowd 
hurried out of the Palais de Justice. After such 
long restraint I thought it would break out into 
sighs of relief, cheers, or shouts. To my great 
surprise, it quitted the court as though leaving 
church, delivered from evil, but silent. 

I was greatly moved. The urgent social consid- 
erations expounded by M. des Vaysseaux, which 
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had so fittingly replaced the patriotic phraseology 
which the prosecution commonly hangs upon the 
efigy of the Republic, and, above all, the desire 
to serve his country, which had caused the mag- 
istrate, regardless of irritating our political repre- 
sentatives, calmly to overstep the limits of his ordi- 
nary attributes . .. this thrilled me with enthu- 
siasm, with a sense of Island patriotism. I went up 
to him and begged that I might congratulate him. 

He thanked me very frigidly, but as I was re- 
tiring he was kind enough to detain me, and we 
went down the Rue du Conseil together. 

Never shall I forget the moonlight, which seemed 
on that evening so to transmute our island with 
its brilliance that one might have thought oneself 
on a star! At the end of the street the Indian 
Ocean seemed like a vast river of rippling silver. 
The terraced gardens, the verandahs, the clumps of 
pampas-grass, the great columns of the palm-trees, 
were bathed in the moonlight as in water. In the 
silence of the dazzling sky the earth was not asleep 
but awake. Yet the faint sounds of night had given 
place to odours. Over the walls, all smothered in 
climbing plants, under the glittering trees, every- 
where, as though fragrance were seeking fragrance, 
wandered the perfumes of the flowers .. . 

We hardly spoke as we walked on. All this 
purity which, at a touch, washed us clean of the 
cannibal vileness that we had been contemplating, 
seemed to us so miraculous that the soul was glad 
to steep itself in it, by the grace of silence. 
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“Good-evening, Papa! Are you sure you aren’t 
cold?” 

Tall, white-clad, a young girl, accompanied by her 
mother, came towards us and kissed M. des Vays- 
seaux. She threw a cloak over his shoulders and 
immediately slipped her arm into his. 

“But wait a moment, you absentminded child, 
until I have introduced my friend. . .” 

She moved away ever so little; and as though 
the ceremony of pronouncing our names amused her 
by its solemnity, she smiled . .. a faint, linger- 
ing smile... . 

He said, I believe: “Monsieur has just returned 
from France.” But I understood no more than 
the words, “My daughter . . . Stella.” 

She raised her head slightly and gave me her 
hand. The divine moonlight shone full on her 
Tach, 


Ill 
STELLA 
S TELLA DES VAYSSEAUX! I saw her often 


after this: at the races, at processions, at 
prize-givings, at dances. 

Society, like Nature, soon cleanses itself. As 
after visitations of smallpox or the plague, the cy- 
clones rush down upon our island, purifying the 
air and sweeping away all poisonous exhalations, 
so, after social perturbations of a comparable na- 
ture, as though to efface their memory, a whirl- 
wind of feasting and gaieties follows, which does 
indeed sweep away all recollection of them. 

I saw her almost every day; and more and more 
a passionate sense of beauty, of goodness, of sweet- 
ness and intimacy—such as had never come to me 
from the contemplation of art or nature—possessed 
my mind and kept it in a state of constant exul- 
tation. 

It is true that I scarcely: attempted to analyse 
my intoxication. It was a thing more imperious 
than my will; I could feel, so to speak, in my flesh, 
how this young girl was binding me, ever more and 
more exquisitely, and for ever, to the very heart 
of my native land, to our mountains and our sky. 
I could not, when I was away from her, gaze on 


the azure sky above the velvety forest peaks, or 
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the groves of heavy-tressed palm-trees, or the white 
chalices of the magnolias, or the silver-clouded sea, 
without immediately visioning her again. So, to 
my great surprise, when she was no longer before 
me I did not suffer; far from it: I was still happy. 
So intense, so triumphant, was my joy that my soli- 
tude had become for me a silence that sang of her! 

Then I saw her daily; and the more I saw of 
her, the more I was possessed by the strange charm 
of loving . . . an Indian maiden! If she had not 
been Stella, how well she would have borne the 
name of Indiana! 

Great, black eyes, radiant with curiosity, imagina- 
tion, credulity and childhood ...a slow, ardent 
gaze, above which the eyebrows, wide and lustrous, 
lay in serene and flawless arcs ... cheeks of a 
golden brown, whose perfect oval was caressed by 
a down like the dust of a butterfly’s wing . . . the 
nose straight, with delicately chiselled nostrils; red 
lips, careless and ingenuous, grave when they smiled 
and playful when attentive . .. the inflexions of 
a silvery voice that had a certain singing quality 

. the inflexions of a warm, supple body, that had 
a certain quality of languor ... her diadem of 
tresses . . . the very harmony of her diaphanous 
frocks, which displayed the most Parisian colours 
with an undercurrent of Hindu fires . . . the at- 
mosphere of sandalwood, of the dance, of music, 
of dewy poetry, of moving flowers in which I was 
plunged by her mere presence . . . by these tokens 
she was, for me, incontestably a daughter of India! 

Through her I came to know, even more than 
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the joy of the dance, the delight of wielding the 
fan . . . the fan which hovered before those be- 
loved and expectant features as a great butterfly 
hovers before a flower! ...%In its passionate 
throbbing, its adoring languor, its broken dreams, 
its silence, how the rhythm of the captive heart 
is caressed by the breath of the Eastern fan! 

Smilingly, I called her “The Rose of Bengal,” 
while my heart, fragrant of her, named her ‘“‘Sakun- 
tala.” That the child of a father of Angevin de- 
scent and a mother of Breton race should in so 
great a degree present the dazzling type of the 
Hindu maiden, merely because she had first seen 
the light of day on our island—a sorcery of the 
skies, perhaps, more than of the soil—in this there 
was something marvellous, a beloved enchantment 
of which my love was conscious day and night. 

And as for me... how explain the fact that 
I, who had always dreamed of France, on return- 
ing from Paris, where I had sought for four years 
to mould my taste by admiring some of the purest 
types of beauty of our metropolitan race—how was 
it that I, on the eve of choosing her by whom my 
name was to be continued, should prefer not only | 
an Islander, but, of all the beautitful girls who 
surrounded her, the only one who was so singularly 
dark and golden and Asiatic? I asked myself this 
with the deepest interest, for the more I sought 
to know myself, the more magically I became filled 
with her. 

Then there befell one of those ‘‘coincidences” 
which we call—not without respect—“‘pure chance.” 
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Consulting our archives in connection with a law- 
suit, I learned, from a very old chart, that our island 
had had, as its first device, the words: “Stella cla- 
visque maris [ndici.” 

“Oh, tell me quickly what that is in French!” 
cried Stella that same evening. 

“This is what it means: The early navigators 
who discovered the islands here were so elated that 
they became poets. The discoverers of our island 
immediately baptised it ‘Star and Key of the Indian 
Sea!’ It was written not only that a star was to 
be born here, but an Indian star!” 

She smiled at me, then relapsed into an ineffable 
silence. 


That evening there was a great wind that rifled 
the roses. Perplexed, I was walking up and down 
in our new flower-garden. My mother, with her 
dreamy discretion, came up to me. 

“My child,” she said, slipping her arm into mine, 
“T am sure that you are going to be happy! Your 
mother, too, is under her spell . . . I know, too, 
that although she is rather the spoiled darling of 
fortune, she has a heart of gold. Her family not 
only does the greatest amount of good—you have 
no idea of the number of poor people they help !— 
but they do all this with the greatest reserve. So 
much kindness under so much modesty makes one 
feel that Charity, too, should be a sacrament... 
When are you going to speak to her?” 

I kissed my mother’s pretty hand and said: 

“To-morrow.” 
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In my diary, as in my heart, that day is marked 
with a star. 

I have never understood how a young French- 
man can deprive himself of the unique joy of re- 
ceiving the solemn promise of consent from the 
father’s or the mother’s lips ... I went myself 
to the des Vaysseaux’ house. 

Stella’s home was a perfect frame for her In- 
sulindian grace. Verandah, columns, pediment and 
terrace crowned with balustrades had all been built 
and decorated, in the Empire style, by Hindu hands. 
In it the kinship of the Aryan to the Greek shone 
whitely, in architectural harmony, under the blue 
sky of the tropics. 

How my heart beat as I trod the creaking gravel 
of the avenue! . . . I saw an orange-coloured dress 
flitting away behind the bay-windows. 

M. des Vaysseaux was lying in a deck-chair. He 
was reading Akédysséril. 

Without delay I explained my errand. 

At first his expression was gloomy; then a green- 
ish pallor overspread his face. 

“I know .. . of course, I know,” he said with 
a smile—this man who had that moment suffered 
the greatest martyrdom of his life; “but, I beg you, 
don’t go to the trouble of pleading your cause .. .” 

My heart stopped beating. “Why?” I asked. 

“Because it has already been won, in the most 
determined fashion, by my daughter.” 

He rose. 

“Stella!” he called. 

She was waiting in the next room. Very simply 
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she came to me with a smile and held out her hand 


—which I kept. 


One morning, a fortnight later, I received this 
letter: 


“Our uncle, the curé of Saint-Claude, has just 
arrived. He wants to know you. Please come to 
déejeuner, your mother and you. Don’t wait until 
twelve! 

STELLA.” 


This priest—whose reputation for effectual good- 
ness was so widespread that the people said he 
worked miracles—won me by his first words. How 
could it have been otherwise? “I congratulate you,” 
he said, waving a hand toward his niece, ‘“‘on being 
under so fair a constellation!” His hair, which 
fell curling on his neck, was perfectly white, as 
was his beard; but his face, tanned by the sun, and 
his voice—the voice of the man with a mission— 
were quick with that winning youth which age re- 
tains only in men of action. 

Gaily, laughing at us all, he told us, at table: 

“My friends, I have now come to a red-letter 
day in my life! By playing sacristan, myself, and 
by begging, without respect of persons, from every 
one—from merchants great and small, including the 
Chinese, the Malabaris and the Arabs—I have at 
last succeeded in completing the sum which will 
enable me to put the finishing touches to my stone- 
built church! So you see, Stella, when you go into 
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your new home I shall be officiating in my new 
church! I have been very anxious to do so.. 
for only then shall I have the right to forget the 
church they: burned . 

And so we came to speak of the sorcerers and the 
“drinkers of blood.” 

“Do you know, uncle,”’ asked Stella, “what that 
monster Sitarane shouted between the two gen- 
darmes who were leading him to the scaffold? The 
crowd was shouting, as he went by: ‘Ah, Sitarane, 
Sitarane, your head’s coming off!’ and he replied, 
growling like an animal: ‘What has that to do with 
you? Did I eat your grandpapa’s head?’”’ 

“Alas!” sighed the abbé, ‘‘the saddest thing, to 
my mind, is what he replied when, at the foot of 
the scaffold, I asked him if he felt neither remorse 
nor fear. ... ‘Why?’ he answered cheerfully. 
‘Now Sitarane baptised, he go straight to Heaven!’ ” 

“Well?” said Stella’s mother. 

Well,” rejoined the priest, “in my opinion, re- 
ligion can hardly be proud of such conversions. It 
would indeed be deplorable if, like him, the heathen 
Blacks should see in the sacrament of baptism only 
a sort of passport to be obtained in extremis, be- 
tween crime and death, after the justice of men 
and before the justice of God.” 

“At least,” I suggested, ‘“‘this one has expiated 
his crime. While Saint-Ange, who, after all, was 
the most criminal of the three . . . ah, it is most 
unfortunate for us—for the negro mentality has 
to be impressed by direct and forcible means—that 
the President of the Republic should have consented 
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to commute the capital sentence into one of penal 
servitude for life!” 

“I was thinking the same thing,” said M. des 
Vaysseaux. “And this Saint-Ange will not even 
know the hell of the convict, since his body has 
been cast into the sea!” 

“What, Papa?” cried Stella. ‘You never told 
us that demon was dead! Why? So that I should 
forget him entirely?” 

‘No; I have only just heard it. On the steamer 
the Chief Sorcerer refused all nourishment. Was 
he, the poisoner, afraid of being poisoned? Per- 
haps. I think, however, it was rather a case of 
that nostalgia which the Blacks, who fear it greatly, 
call the mal du pays.” 

Stella’s mother, who sat facing me, was watching 
her daughter; I turned my own eyes upon her pure 
and lovely face. 

She was quite changed: she seemed to me now 
incomprehensibly remote and impassive, with that 
supreme look of yearning in her eyes which we see 
sqmetimes in the eyes of children who have been 
unduly frightened. 

I felt suddenly anxious and uneasy; I was sorry 
that her parents should have allowed themselves, 
on this great day, to speak of such crimes before 
her .. . as though to mention such things might, 
in some indefinable way, imperil our happiness. And 
the astonishing thing was that Stella divined my 
thoughts. Slowly she turned her face, and held out 
to my mother, and then to me, the white porcelain 
bowl overflowing with clusters of crimson Jetchys. 
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After déjeuner Stella took me to her garden. 

The flower-garden lay in the sun in front of the 
house; behind it, sunk under the ancient trees, was 
what Stella called ‘‘my ravine.”’ Under the moss- 
dripping rocks grew ferns of every sort; above us, 
trailing from bough to bough, were creepers with 
flowers like hummingbirds: and on every side, 
sprouting from all the tree-trunks, were cascades of 
orchids—golden rain, Venus’ slippers, Northern 
stars. . . . My betrothed loved to visit them, go- 
ing from tree to tree, caressing them by brushing 
her face against them. 

‘““Now,’’ she cried, ‘come and let me show you 
the wonderful golden flower that Maman has just 
given me as a porte-bonheur—a very old Indian 
ring.” 

And breaking into a run, she dragged me to the 
verandah. 

We had scarcely reached the threshold when we 
heard the words: ‘“‘We mustn’t tell them—neither 
him nor her!” 

Stella went in first. M. des Vaysseaux, her 
mother and the abbé were silent. 

“Papa!” cried Stella. ‘You and Uncle are plot- 
ting something together! Eh? It’s a secret! What 
is it?” 

‘Some news—good, very good news, which you 
are not to learn until later.” 

“When ?”’ 

“On your wedding-day!” 

She seemed confused, at once pleased and dis- 
appointed. 
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‘Am JI, only, going to be pleased ?” 

“No, you will both be delighted!” 

But the inquisitive child, panting from her run, 
stood there trying, with her lovely eyes, to solve her 
father’s enigma. 

M. des Vaysseaux was at first silent. Then, as 
though evoking ancient memories, in a slow, chant- 
ing voice, the voice of a story-teller, he began to 
recite, pointing to the horizon: 


“Happy is he who, like Ulysse, has made a long 
voyage... 

And like the man who won the Golden 
FigecessS in 


“Now, let us see, Stella, who was it who won 
the Golden Fleece?” 

“Jason!” she replied, her face lighting up. And 
in a questioning tone she repeated: “Jason? ‘The 
Argonauts? Jason? ...” Then, impatiently: 
“Well,” she said, “if you have secrets, from now 
onward we too shall have them!” 


We had them already, 
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UR marriage was celebrated on the 15th De- 
cember, in the cathedral of Saint-Denis. 

As soon as Stella had taken her place 
before her prie-Dieu she whispered to me: “It is 
like an altar in the forest!” The thundering of 
the organ must have moved her; she was very pale. 

Decorated by all the young girls of the town, and 
all her own friends, the High Altar was a great 
thicket of white flowers—lilies, roses, arums, 
azaleas, camellias and hortensias, their perfumes, 
drawn out by the warmth of the candles being 
wafted about us like prayers. 

Father des Vaysseaux blessed us. His piercing 
eyes smiled at us; but he was even more moved 
than we, for his voice trembled, and his hands, 
too, were trembling when he held them over our 
heads to ask the blessing of God... 

The hosannahs of the bells raised our happiness 
to the seventh heaven. Then the procession of 
carriages drove through the streets of the town in 
the blazing sun—back to the hills. 

M. des Vaysseaux had insisted that the wedding- 
breakfast and reception should take place, not in 
the town, but at the Riviére des Pluies, in the old, 
timber-built, ancestral mansion which had been the 
cradle of all his family. He himself had made 
all the arrangements. 
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Along the Rampes, where of old the litters and 
palanquins had gone up into the hills, the coolies, 
to soften the jolting of the carriages, had strewn 
the red soil with cane-refuse, which glistened whitely, 
like so much sugar, in the sun. First the road ran 
beside the shimmering river, and crossed the glit- 
tering cane-fields. Then an avenue of lofty palm- 
trees, planted two centuries before, revealed ‘‘La 
Reconnaissance.’ How beautiful it was! .. . Un- 
der the palms the Blacks, in their Sunday clothes, 
lined the road as a guard of honour; some offering 
trays of flowers and others baskets overflowing with 
fruit. All that the Creole soil produced was there 
—to bring good fortune to our wedding. And so 
that the whole plantation should be at the féte, the 
mammies had brought their children, who, chat- 
tering and shouting, offered us bunches of white 
flowers. 

When Stella and J, alighting from the carriage, 
set foot on the ancient verandah, we were suddenly 
startled by a volley of rifle-shots that woke the 
wild echoes lurking in the mountain. 

M. des Vaysseaux came to meet us. 

“You are going,” he said simply, ‘“‘to enter the 
house which, for more than a century and a half, 
has seen all the baptisms and all the marriages of 
our family.” 

The whole town seemed to be there. It entered 
the low but spacious old house full of curiosity; but 
we with veneration. The polished floors, the well- 
waxed furniture, the tall gilt-framed mirrors woke 
to life again for Stella and me. The portraits of 
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her ancestors, painted in full dress, looked down 
Woon 0S. 4-3 

We went out on to the white gallery that over- 
looks the sea. Full of light, it was of majestic and 
patriarchal size, built, one would think, to be the 
scene of a marriage-feast. In the middle was a 
long table, glittering with silver and china, like an 
immense trophy of flowers, fruit and sunlight. 

When all were seated the glass doors on either 
side were opened and some young Indian boys ap- 
peared: slender, and clad all in white, with red 
turbans on their heads and red sashes round their 
waists. Their pride at being allowed to serve at 
table ennobled the expression of their bronzed 
features. 

Enraptured, I looked at Stella. Her face, at last 
freed from the veil, in its frame of black tresses 
with their wreath of flowers and foliage, was warm 
and luminous as a rose. It was radiant with de- 
light. I had a feeling that she was, though seated, 
uplifted above us all; every now and again she 
raised her face to breathe more freely. 

“OW! she :eried. _ “SHleteuis Ulysse! 

Ulysse! I had no time to do more than recog- 
nise him. My heart thumped, and I glanced at my 
mother. 

She was watching me, happily. 

“Yes, my child,” she said, with her tender smile. 
“Though Ulysse was not able to serve your First 
Communion breakfast, as you hoped, God has 
granted that he should serve at your marriage- 
peas: 


| 
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“What is that?” asked Stella. 

“Inquisitive!” I smiled. “It’s quite a story; I'll 
tell you later.” 

At this moment Ulysse set a great silver dish 
before her. 

“Tt’s for the bride to open fire!” he said, in a 
lively tone. ‘Before everything else she has to take 
off the head of this pie!” 

Hesitating, Stella raised the crust with her fork. 

“Oh!” she cried. 

A pair of white doves made their escape, and 
flew out over the countryside. 

“That, Stella,” explained her father, ‘“‘was the 
favourite symbol of our ancestors. It symbolised 
the hope that they might love one another all their 
lives, like two doves that never part.” 

Ulysse laughed with his toothless gums, and sud- 
denly, by a wink, he signified that he had recog- 
nised me. Thenceforth, as though he had been 
some well-loved relative, I could not take my eyes 
off him; I could not help myself. 

Our Kaflfir was old, broken and bent; his fleshless 
face and emaciated body spoke of the sufferings of 
a withered life; but for to-day he had forgotten all 
his troubles; to-day his heart was renewed; you 
would have thought it was the greatest day of his 
whole life! . . . How completely a negro, the slave 
of duty, who has never known happiness for him- 
self, can find his happiness in that of his masters! 
I felt this now with such strange and perturbing 
force that I myself could hardly understand it... 

Now and then Ulysse disappeared for a mo- 
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ment. I could hear bursts of laughter in the kitchen, 
and his voice above all the rest: “Forward, my 
ladies the eels! Put on your muslin dresses!” He 
hurried into the compound and cried gaily to the 
Malabaris who were carrying the dishes: 

“Oh la! Don’t spill the sauce! To-day is Ja 
Noce!” 

And he returned, breathless, to run his eyes over 
the whole table. I, who remembered him so taci- 
turn and reserved, was amazed by this effervescence 
of delight; but I suddenly recollected that a wed- 
ding, with us, means a great massacre. Lobsters 
are dragged out of the reef; the great carp in the 
fish-ponds are netted; a whole poultry-yard is sac- 
rificed . . . Was our old cook intoxicated by the 
sinister joy of having slain so many creatures? 

Father des Vaysseaux, too, was watching Ulysse. 

“Look!” whispered Stella. “Just look—how 
pretty all my friends are!” 

She seemed to see them for the first time. Fair- 
haired Bretonne girls with cheeks like carnations, 
or nut-brown Provencales, the joy of being assem- 
bled round Stella, and the intoxicating sense of their 
own loveliness, brought a flush to their radiant faces 
as their cavaliers, cousins or fiancés, fanned them. 

Out of doors it was one of those tropical after- 
noons when, in the sunlight and silence of a cloud- 
less sky, a harmony of gold and blue floats above 
the earth, toward which the trees seem aspiring in 
order to display their perfect beauty. Above the 
roofs of the town, far off, rose the palm-trees; on 
the mountain the huge flame-trees were in flower, 
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like a scarlet torrent falling from level to level; the 
whole earth was lovely as life and the sea gentle as 
ardreant. 6. 3% 

There was less laughter at the table, and the 
guests began to speak in lower tones. The time 
for the speeches and toasts had come. In the great 
ceremonial banquets of our tropical colonies this is 
a moment both solemn and exquisite; our beautiful 
language, preserved in all its purity, sparkles and 
glows like that subtlest of our French wines in which 
the toasts are drunk. 

Silencel. .. 

Suddenly one of my uncles—a cranky old bache- 
lor who never came down from his plantation save 
to attend a wedding—rose to his feet. He stood 
very erect, and red as a game-cock. With the con- 
sciousness of fulfilling a solemn rite, he cried: 

“Gentlemen, fill the ladies’ glasses! Gentlemen, 
fill your own glasses!” 

Stella clapped her hands. There followed the 
popping of the champagne-corks, each detonation 
startling the young Indian boys. 

First, the toast to the bride! The toast to the 
bridegroom! To the parents of the newly married 
pair! Then to the young unmarried girls. While 
we listened, not without irony, to the old phrases, 
as pleasant to the ears as a faded tapestry to the 
eyes, a delicious fondness gradually possessed our 
hearts. I looked at my own mother, then at 
Stella’s, and then at all the mothers—all, with 
beaming faces, were gazing at their daughters .. . 
I was struck by the fact that theirs was not the 
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refined and sorrowful melancholy with which elderly 
parents are accustomed to looking on the happiness 
of youth; it was a quiet joy: as it were, a resurrec- 
tion of delight... . 

Every moment children bringing roses came be- 
tween us and were duly kissed by Stella. 

Now, as soon as the last toast had been drunk, 
my father-in-law proceeded to examine us, with a 
keen though affectionate gaze, and a certain air of 
impatience. 

“My children,” he said, some minutes later, ‘‘your 
uncle Michael and I had promised both of you a 
surprise for your wedding-day. Ulysse!” he called. 

“What is it, grand Monsieur?” 

“Ulysse, you too, now, must drink to the health 
of the newly married pair!” 

He lifted a brimming bumper and held it out to 
the Kaffir. Ulysse took it, and advanced towards us. 

“Little Madame,” he said, “and you, my old 
master, your Black drinks to your happiness!” 

Having drained the goblet, he was drawing back 
as though suddenly overcome with bashfulness. 

“No, Ulysse!” said M. des Vaysseaux. ‘Don’t 
go yet! We have an old account to settle together! 
Ulysse, you have a son—for whom you have been 
looking all your life, but have never found.” 

As though the happiness of his day had been 
shattered into fragments, Ulysse’s face fell. 

“Yes,” he muttered, hanging his head; “but this 
isn’t the day to speak of that!” 

“On the contrary,” M. des Vaysseaux rejoined, 
“the time has come to speak of it, and to speak 
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of it before others! Ulysse, do you remember what 
the Red Robe promised you, on the morning of the 
day when you saved the lives of his brother and 
his child?” 

“Stella?” I asked, abruptly. ‘Our Ulysse saved 
your life? Your life? How?” 

Breathing deeply, she was listening to her father, 
but she turned to me and smiled. 

“That,” she said, “is quite a long story; I will 
tell you later. . . . Look at Ulysse!” 

Like a tethered bull, with lowered head, he stood 
there, seeming to struggle with himself, forcing him- 
self to remain there under the gaze of the whole 
company. 

“Yes, Ulysse,” said M. des Vaysseaux; “I swore 
that I myself would restore your son . .. Look! 
There he is, coming towards you!” 

Swift as lightning, with a nimble twist of the 
body that I shall always remember, Ulysse turned 
towards the door. 

A strapping young man of some thirty years, 
in a blue serge suit, was firmly though timidly ad- 
vancing, twisting between his hands a sailor’s cap 
with a red tassel. 

Was it he who, long ago, on the old bridge of 
Saint-Leu, had made me talk of Ulysse all one 
morning? I was too greatly surprised by the whole 
incident, and too engrossed, to make up my mind. 

“Oh, thank you, Papa!” cried Stella. “Oh, that’s 
like you! You wanted our first action, on begin- 
ning our married life, to be one that would give 
_ happiness to others!” 
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Ulysse, trembling, probing the boy with his eyes, 
had recognised his son; but out of modesty he 
would not venture to speak at this banquet of 
Whites. He grunted, and stood there unmoving; 
but his head was now erect. 

“My friends,” said M. des Vaysseaux in a loud 
voice, “did I not promise you an old-fashioned wed- 
ding? In the old days our forebears used to take 
advantage of this day to emancipate the most de- 
serving of their slaves, giving them their freedom. 
To-day, since slavery no longer exists, the only: lib- 
erty that can still be acquired by this model servant, 
Ulysse, is happiness. 

“Tf it is only now that I offer it to you, Ulysse, 
it is because I, like you, have spent a long time in the 
search. . . . Six years. Where have I not writ- 
ten in order to unearth your son? To Madagascar, 
Mauritius, the Comoran Islands, the Seychelles, 
even to Saint-Pierre-Amsterdam ... to find him, 
where do you think? Guess! By the most im- 
probable of chances, on a ship moored in the har- 
bour here! For your son, a cook like yourself, was 
working in a floating kitchen. 

“To tell you the truth, comrade, I might have 
confronted you with your son some weeks ago, but 
I decided to do so only to-day, in order to show 
you, by mingling your joy with ours, that you have 
entered into the French family!” 

Stella, her uncle and all the guests applauded. 
Mama and I exchanged glances. ... We were 
dizzy with happiness. 

Then the abbé rose and spoke. 
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“T should like Ulysse, and all of us, clearly to 
realise one thing—my brother has just taught us 
a lesson: he has proved that what an entire band 
of sorcerers were unable to do, one single white man 
can do, with the understanding of charity!” 

Ulysse looked at him frankly. 

“To be sure, mon Pére! My heart is drunk with 
my gratitude to you and the Red Robe; but there 
is something still buzzing in my head . . .” 

‘What is that?” asked the priest. 

“Don’t laugh!” said Ulysse. “I am thinking of 
that old ancient man who must now be asleep under 
the ground, and who foretold: 


“The day when many cocks are slain... . 
Papa will find his son again! 


“Just think, now, how many cocks, how many 
ducks, guinea-fowl and pigeons, I have had to bleed 
for your feast!” 

‘*To be sure,’ smiled the abbé. ‘“‘But were not 
the sorcerers lying when they tried to make you 
believe, just in order to torture you, that you had 
killed your son?” 

“Ah, that’s true!” shouted Ulysse. “Vive le Bon 
Dieu seul! He is the best of all papas! . . . since 
he has granted that the cook should find his son 
again on a day of great feasting!” 

And suddenly, bringing his fist down on Songor’s 
shoulder, he cried: 

“Now, you! Quick march!” 

“Papa,” said the young Kaffr, as though to pre- 
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vent further violence, “I have a wife now and am a 
Pater :20' 5" 

“How many children?” cried Ulysse, eagerly. | 

We all burst out laughing at the aridity of his | 
tone. 

As we rose, to pass into the ballroom where we | 
were going to dance, the air was suddenly shaken | 
without by a dull swift throbbing, by a rhythm as | 
of cantering horses, full of the joy of life. 

The African drum was being beaten in the sunlit 
fields. The Kafr dance was about to begin. 


THE END 
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